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FOREWORD 



A Rich Yield 



Curricular Concerns in a Revolu- 
tionary Era represents a rich yield of special 
materials from Educational Leadership, the 
journal of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Here is a 
panorama of curricular concerns etched in 
the fires of an insurgent period. The focus is 
upon instaiction and the setting is that of 
the school in today’s world. 

That the past decade has been one of 
kaleidoscopic change is evident beyond dis- 
cussion. The ebb and flow of the various 
adversarial forces have not stilled in all these 
years; nor will they still perceptibly in the 
decade to come. Both word and deed, some- 
times violent, raucous, scaring, often shock- 
ing, have pierced our complacency and 
stirred our consciences. In this period many 
voices have confronted us with our own 
ideals, with the dreams and aspirations that 
wc had thought wc were exemplifying well 
in our lives and institutions. These voices 
have taught us of our shortcomings. They 
have reminded us of democracy — the sur- 
passing gift — and of the long overdue de- 
livery date. 

Through this turbulent decade, we 
have had the counsel of persons with un- 
usual vision and perspective. So many of the 
contributors to Educational Leadership have 
shared their wisdom with us. They have 
enabled us again and again to move forward 
in the continuing struggle to make schooling 
more meaningful and fulfilling for all who 
arc influenced by ;t, whether pupil, teacher, 
supervisor, administrator, parent, or other 



citizen. In their writing, these school people 
have reached beyond themselves, beyond the 
confines of their classroom or school or state 
or region. Frequently they have helped us to 
identify, analyze, probe, the urgent problems 
and needs of our time. Often they have 
pointed to the light on the far horizon, the 
flame of insight that can guide us to a higher, 
happier, and better tomorrow — today. 

The writings included here represent, 
not a set of conclusions or final answers in 
any of the areas treated, but rather impor- 
tant statements of issues or concerns or a 
masterful attempt to extend our grasp of the 
topic. When the reader comes to the end of 
these pages, he will see that the discussion 
is not completed; yet he will sense that it has 
been astutely and ably advanced by the writ- 
ings of the contributors. He will recognize 
as have these writers that there arc few 
simple answers to such complex concerns as 
those treated herein. 

It would be impossible to state that the 
curricular concerns examined here arc the 
sole or even the most important issues of 
these turbulent years. Yet wc do believe 
that the ideas treated in the following pages 
have been close to many of the school people 
who have been trying to sense the meaning, 
the aspiration, the potential, and the finality 
of the tumultuous hours wc arc experiencing 
together. 

Two poems and sixty-six articles com- 
prise this volume. These materials fall rather 
naturally into eleven groupings, beginning 
with the very personal and moving out 
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through the home, the school, the com- 
munity to the national and the international 
scene. The sections are the following: 

1. Values: The Challenge, the 
Dilemma 

2. Individualization: The Pupil as 
Person 

3. Social Involvement: The Issues, 
the Ideals 

4. The Search for Theory 

5. Integration: The Upreach, the 
Outreach 

6. Ethnic Studies: The Richness of 
Pluralism 

7. Student Rights and Responsibilities 

8. Whorls in a Revolutionary Society 

9. Politics: Education in the Arena 

10. Adapting to the Needs of Our Time 

11. In a World Setting 

October 1971 



Materials in each of these sections are 
arranged partly in chronological order by 
date of publication, and partly in accor- 
dance with the logical treatment of the 
instructional concern represented. Each 
section attempts to plunge directly into the 
heart of a curricular concern and to develop 
the broader implications of the topic. 

Some of the materials included here 
have been selected and used by other 
anthologists in the field of curriculum and 
instruction. We believe, however, that the 
presentation in this ASCD book of readings 
will bring within a single cover materials 
that would not otherwise be easily available 
to students in education, whether preservice 
or in-service. These special writings are here 
made available to all persons who are con- 
cerned with curricular matters in a trying, 
uncertain — ^yet exciting and, in so vastly 
many ways, promising— era. 

Robert R. Leeper, Editor 
and Associate Secretary 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 



INTRODUCTION 



The Textures of Tomorrow 



OUR SCHOOLS are in trouble. 
Public confidence in educational institutions 
of all varieties is seriously eroded. A funda- 
mental question, often unformed and unut- 
tcred, hovers relentlessly above the endless 
debate of a dozen or more contemporary 
educational issues. The question, simply 
stated, is, “What is going to happen to edu- 
cation in the seventies?” Will the decade be 
identified, in the long sweep of history of the 
United States, as the time in which formal 
schooling disintegrated and dwindled as a 
vital force in the life of the nation, or was 
revitalized and renewed? 

The final answer to that question, of 
course, is not at all clear. We shall simply 
have to await the course of events and the 
passage of time before judgment can be 
made. Nevertheless, all signs point to the 
likelihood that the seventies will feature a 
reordering of educational priorities in the 
nation. If this prediction turns out to be a 
valid one, then we are, indeed, in a revolu- 
tionary era. 

One could read the many sharp dis- 
agreements that contribute to the growing 
disenchantment with education as signals of 
concern, if not distress, from a people 
already deep into the process of learning 
how to cope with the staggering chimges 
which confront us as a coimtry. The insis- 
tent call to accoimt for the successes and 
failures of the school is prodding us into 
attempting to newly define or freshly rede- 
fine the purpose and function of education 
in our society. It is not surprising, then, to 



discover that basic curriculum questions 
are being revived with a new sense of 
urgency. What is schooling for? How clear 
an image do we as a nation have of what we 
want our schools to do? Do we have any- 
thing resembling agreement about the kind 
of learning the schools are being called upon 
to promote? Can we detect among our 
people even a trace of common commit- 
ment to the kind of society we are to teach 
toward? Out of the discussions and debates 
on questions such as these, new ends and 
concerns for schools will be derived. 

Clearly, educators cannot and should 
not do the job alone, yet they will carry a 
heavy responsibility in the clarification of 
goals and priorities in education. It is 
equally clear that, as the process continues, 
they w'ill be obliged to look more and more 
beyond the confines of the schools to the cul- 
ture for direction. Merely reworking the 
familiar fabric of curriculum content is not 
enough in a revolutionary era. The cur- 
pcular concerns examined in the pages of 
this volume touch the textures of tomorrow. 
Some concerns may eventually be muted; 
others will become dominant patterns in the 
curriculum; still others which are not even 
present here may finally be incorporated 
into the new educational design. Yet, to 
consider them thoughtfully is to challenge 
not only the present ordering of goals and 
priorities, but also many of our personal 
educational convictions and commitments. 
More than that, an examination of these 
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concerns calls into question our professional 
competence to translate them into practice. 

Suppose, for example, that by some 
miraculous happenstance we were to find 
out that the American people wanted the 
schools to contribute directly to the develop- 
ment of more genuinely humane individuals 
— thinking, feeling, self-actualizing, and self- 
confident persons who are open, responsive, 
concerned, and responsible enough to be 
counted on to exercise intelligent action on 
personal and social issues. Would we be 
prepared to suggest the direction in which 
curriculum reconstruction should be headed 
to accomplish that end? 

If we are to help shape the curriculum 
of the future, we shall have to undertake the 
job of reeducating ourselves for the task. 
The world of education is not what it once 
was. Priorities, values, organizations, cen- 
ters of power, and lines of authority are 
shifting radically. If old answers do not 
solve new problems, then we shall have to 
learn how to analyze the latter and rethink 
the former. 

It is a far more comfortable task to per- 
fect the method than to rethink the goal. It 
is a painful and traumatic experience to be 
forced to reexamine where one is going when 
one is so intent upon trying to get there. 
That is true for nations as well as individuals. 
Yet, in a revolutionary era it must be done. 

The curricular concerns expressed by 
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the authors in these pages do not lend them- 
selves to ready-made solutions. On the con- 
trary, they underscore the importance of 
generating new understandings rather than 
searching for magic formulae. Perhaps in 
the past we have not been called upon 
enough to generate ideas; we have instead 
been expected to apply techniques to soothe 
educational ills. However, if we read the 
temper of the times correctly, those expec- 
tations have changed. 

As we look at the conflicting demands 
placed upon the schools, we are often ap- 
palled at the disarray. The question is how 
can we contribute from our position in 
education — whatever it may be — to turning 
the ebb of cynicism into the flow of con- 
fidence? 

As a group of people in all roles and 
positions in education who have associated 
themselves in ASCD on behalf of the im- 
provement of the quality of the educational 
experience in the schools, our purpose has 
been and continues to be to improve our- 
selves. From the pages of Educational 
Leadership, these authors have helped us to 
sharpen our perceptions of curricular con- 
cerns, to heighten our awareness of trends 
and issues that are emerging (some say 
exploding), and to identify and learn new 
competencies that we are being asked to 
acquire. Beyond that, though, it is up to the 
individual, in his own situation, to do. 

Neil P. Atkins, Executive Secretary 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
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1 

VALUES; 

THE CHALLENGE, 
THE DILEMMA 



We hope for miracles on the "values front. 

We do not pay enough attention to the fact 
that it took many years for our students to 
learn their present almost valueless behavior, 
and that it may take a long sustained effort to 
help students to develop serious purposes and 
aspirations through the clarifying processes. 
For a free society, opportunities to clarify and 
to choose must be created again and again. 
Raths, p. 16 . 
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Who Am I? 

Theron H. Jacobson 



I am Negro — 

I am bad. 

I am poor white trash — 

I am bad. 

My mother whips me to make me good — 

I am bad. 

My preacher says the devil will get me — 

I am bad. 

Jesus don’t love me — 

I am bad. 

I don’t know what that teacher says — 

I am bad. 

I don’t understand her so I don’t listen — 

I am bad. 

I don’t know them funny black marks in my 
book — 

I am bad. 

I can’t make them marks stay on the lines — 

I am bad. 

My teacher puts a paper on my desk — 

I don’t know what to do — 

I do nothin’ — 

I am bad. 

I make pretty colored marks on the paper (I 
like my crayons) — 

It makes me feel good — 

I want to show it to the kid next to me and 
tell him about it — 

I talked — 

I marked up my paper — 

I am very, very bad. 

That kid next to me — he is good — 

The teacher likes his paper — 

He went to play with some trucks and 
blocks — 

I want to play with blocks and trucks — 

No! I am bad. 

I marked up my paper — 

Blocks and trucks are for good kids — 



Bad boys put their heads on their desks — 

I am very bad. 

I don’t feel good — 

I made marks on that kid’s paper and threw 
it on the floor — 

It made me feel good — 

Now I am very, very bad. 

The bell rings — 

/ can go! 

Who am I? 

I run — 

I shout — 

I hit that kid next to me — 

I am Negro — 

I am poor white trash — 

I don’t know nothin’ — 

I don’t listen — 

I am lazy — 

I don’t sit still — 

I mark on my papers — 

I mark on other kids’ papers — 

I hit kids — 

I know who I am — 

I am the bad-dest kid in the room — 

Everybody knows it — 

I am so bad. 

Today the teacher smiled at me! 

“Hello — I like that red shirt!” 

I don’t say nothin’ — 

I see some trucks — 

I’d like to roll them on the rug — 

She don’t care — 

I roll them and roll them — 

That makes me feel real good. 

I’ll take them blocks and make me a garage for 
my trucks — 



Theron H. Jacobson, First Grade Teacher, iVxUshington School, Decatur, Illinois 
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I make me a good garage and put my trucks 
in it — 

I lie on th '5 rug and look at it — 

I feel good. 

My teacher says, “Tony, you made a good 
garage. 

You used some red blocks. 

Let’s count together and see how many red 
blocks you used. 

1 — 2 — 3 — 4 . 

Let’s see how many wheels are on that 
truck. 

1 — 2 — 3 — 4. 

Tony, you are a smart boy! 

You can count!’’ 

I feel very, very good! 

That kid next to me — 

He wanted to make a garage too— 

I helped him — 

We made a garage — 

It was a big garage — 

We put a big truck in it — 

That boy said we had 2 garages and 2 
trucks — 

We used some green blocks — 

That boy and me counted — 

He helped me count 8 green blocks— 

I feelgood! 

We got some paper — 

A big stack is over there where we can get 
it any time we want it — 

We made big colored marks all over our 
papers — 

It looked pretty! 

My teacher said, “Tony and Jeff, you made 
some pretty pictures! 

Get that roll of tape and we’ll put them up. 

I’ll write your names with my big black 
pencil so everyone can see! 

We have 2 pretty pictures!” 

I feel good. 



Them funny marks says my name — 

I believe I can make one of them funny 
marks — ^ 

I made one on the board — 

I feel good. 

My teacher said, “My, that is good! 

Some of these days you can write all your 
name. 

You are a smart boy. 

I’m glad you are in my room!” 

She likes me! 

I say, “I’ll make you ’nuther good picture, 
better’n that!” 

Me and that kid next to me went out to play. 

He likes me! 

Who am I? 

I am a boy — 

I am good! 

I am Tony — 

I am good! 

I made a good garage — 

I am good! 

I counted — 

I am good! 

I know this is a red shirt — 

I am good! 

That kid likes me — 

I am good! 

The teacher likes me — 

I am good! 

I made a pretty picture — 

I am good! 

I know them funny marks says my name — 

I am good! 

I made one of them marks — 

I am very, very good! 

That kid next to me is good, too — 

We’re 2 good boys— 

I'm glad I’m me! 
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Will America Survive? 

Alvin D. Loving, Sr. 



I AM optimistic about America’s 
future. I could just as easily be fatalistic. 
There really is not much choice. Either you 
have faith in mankind, or you do not. Either 
you believe we can resolve our social di- 
lemma by the turn of this century or you 
believe we will perish as a nation. In the 
past, people have said give us a hundred 
years and we will resolve our differences. 
No longer do we have a hundred years. Ac- 
cording to Alvin Toffler,^ maybe we do not 
have the thirty-two I have so optimistically 
referred to. Toffler says, “We are suffering 
the dizzying disorientation brought on by the 
premature arrival of the future.” 

If the future is now, we will not survive. 
But, if the future is a mere thirty-two years 
away, we may make it. In a very complex 
society like ours, it takes a little time even to 
destroy ourselves. Witness the hot summers 
of 1966 and 1967. Rather than the begin- 
ning of the end, these, for some, turned out 
to be blessings in disguise. For if we, as a 
nation, were not concerned, we would not 
have become involved in dialogue that pro- 
duced the Kemer Report * or groups like 
the Detroit Committee.® These are not ends 

1 Alvin Toffler. ‘The Future as a Way of 
Life.” Horizon 7 (3); 109-15; Summer 1965. 
© Copyright 1965 by Alvin Toffler. 

2 Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Offlee, March 1, 1968. 

3 “Progress Report of the New Detroit 
Committee,” appointed by Mayor Jerome Cava- 
naugh and Governor George Romney of the State 
of Michigan. 



in themselves. They arc a part of the dia- 
logue. The vast TV networks are involved 
in this dialogue, America’s churches are a 
part; the federal government, social agen- 
cies, service clubs, and chambers of com- 
merce are involved. 

By the year 2000, equality of oppor- 
tunity will be a way of life. Social justice 
will be a reality. Subcultural differences will 
be de-emphasized, giving more meaning to 
a unified American culture. 

These changes will net come easily. 
Nothing in a democracy does. One route 
could be through a high quality of education 
which, coupled with black pride and proper 
motivation, will develop an innovative urban 
sophistication. A highly educated, well- 
trained leadership, supplemented with black 
urban sociologists, black psychologists, sci- 
entists, engineers, and technologists, will be- 
gin to use the power and control that cities 
have. Suburban areas, which depend on the 
cities for water, sewage, electric power, and 
employment, will find themselves at the 
mercy of this highly sophisticated center of 
control. Those suburban communities that 
have elected to become isolated from the 
cities will find themselves taxed greatly by 
the control centers to get these much needed 
utilities and services. The dense population 
brought on by the increasing birthrate in 
these core area] will, by our method of 
representative government, give these cen- 
ters political power and control. A “share- 
cropper revolution” of the Appalachian 
whites, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, 



Alvin D. Loving, Sr., Assistant Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
and ASCD President, 1971-72 
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and Mexican Americans, coupled with the 
disappearance of the WASP (White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant) myth, will further com- 
plicate the American scene. This power and 
complication will not come easily. There 
would be violence in degrees unbelievable. 

Education as Change Agent 

A second route could be through edu- 
cation as an agent of change. Education, 
with vision and with forthright conviction 
of its leadership role in sociocultural devel- 
opment, could through reorganization and 
innovation bring us to the same point by 
the turn of the century that revolution and 
violence threaten to do. 

Education could realize that there is 
nothing sacred about our graded system of 
organization, our report card as a means of 
evaluating pupil progress, our neighborhood 
schoolhouses, our localized boards of educa- 
tion, our present administrative organization, 
our outmoded system of financial support for 
schools, our perpetuation of the status quo, 
our lip-service to the ideals of democracy, or 
our silent consent to racism. 

Given the climate of today and the 
frightening thought that we may not turn 
this century as a free democratic society, if 
a society at all, education could effectively 
utilize all it already knows. We know how 
children learn, how children feel, much 
about individual differences, implementation 
of innovations, and reorganization and con- 
solidation of school districts. We have skills 
in human relations, in in-service education, 
and in research. We know how to imple- 
ment research findings. 

Education could, or rather must, take 
the leadership in moving boards of educa- 
tion and communities toward the realization 
that support of the ideals of democracy is 
our only hope of survival as a nation. 

Communities must be made to realize 
that political boundaries serving as school 
district boundaries in metropolitan areas are 
as obsolete as they are in outstate, sparsely 



populated areas where consolidation is tak- 
ing place. Socioeconomic and racial factors 
are the main reasons for urban community 
adherence to old boundaries. Rich districts 
do not want to support poor districts and 
all-white districts do not want to combine 
with districts that have nonwhites. Today, 
we cannot, financially or socially, afford 
these injustices. 

These communities, through planning, 
can voluntarily move to eradicate these ills 
and thus smoothly execute redistricting, or 
they can wait for court decisions and risk 
shameful conflict. 

Let us assume that good will prevail. 

New school districts will fan out from 
central cores of our cities like Detroit, and 
others whose base is along a river or ocean 
front. Or they may become vertical or hori- 
zontal strips in cities like Chicago. These 
areas would extend across many city and 
township lines. 

Educational parks would replace indi- 
vidual school buildings. Revenue from the 
sale of the old prime sites could assist with 
the cost of the new parks. These parks 
would be complexes that would accommo- 
date from twelve to twenty thousand students 
from kindergarten to college. The location 
of these parks would assure socioeconomic 
and racial balance. 

The problems that divide communities 
over pupil placement would disappear. Edu- 
cators and social scientists have struggled for 
fourteen years to find ways of integrating 
schools. There has been some success but 
the frustration has far exceeded the gain. 
Little Rock, Birmingham, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, New York, and Boston lead a long 
list of cities where conflict accompanied at- 
tempts at integration. Integration has been 
abandoned as a way toward equality by big 
city ghetto communities for an emphasis on 
a high quality of education — separate but 
equalizing. 

The educational park would be de- 
signed for economy, efficiency, innovation, 
and experimentation. 
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The elementary school organization 
would be nongraded and self-contained. The 
schools of River Rouge, Michigan, with their 
nongraded two-year blocks in the six years 
after kindergarten, with parent conferences 
in lieu of report cards, have proved signifi- 
cantly that children learn more and are psy- 
chologically and socially better adjusted 
than they were before the reorganization. 

Innovations in secondary school cur- 
riculum would be built on what we learned 
from the Eight-Year Study, the Michigan 
College-Secondary Agreement, Life-Adjust- 
ment Education, and Core Curriculum. 
Modular scheduling, team teaching, non- 
graded curriculum would be supplemented 
by what we have learned from previously 
mentioned experiments. 

The previous development in secondary 
schools placed emphasis on the affective 
rather than the cognitive, but by virtue of 
the process utilized, the cognitive did not 
suffer. 

Sputnik changed all this. Emphasis 
was put on the cognitive and the affective 
was thrown out. Today, however, with fed- 
eral support for social sciences and the 



humanities, we are again recognizing that 
feelings and social concerns pay high divi- 
dends in the learning process. 

The educational park or any other 
organizrtion with its advantages would de- 
mand a new theory of administration, one 
thoroughly grounded in what Morphet and 
others ■* refer to as the “collegial concept,” 
in empathy and sensitivity. 

The staff of such a program must be 
trained by our teacher education institutions 
in problem-solving techniques, human rela- 
tions, and leadership skills. These must be 
coupled with proficiency and accountability. 
They must have been exp>osed to the socio- 
cultural scene of America and have devel- 
oped a resolution toward its unification. 

Transportation and other services will 
be developed by the new Metropolitan Area 
organization. 

All this sounds so simple, yet I am 
certain that, as one reads it, things are 
happening in the viscera, □ 

■* Edgar L. Morphet, Roe L. Johns, and 
Theodore L. Reller. Educational Organization and 
Administration. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. 
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MANY people attempt to state 
the values on which America’s destiny rests. 
Each of us who thinks critically has tried 
to do so. As we read the news or lie awake 
at night thinking of the realities of the con- 
temporary world, we find ourselves trying to 
decide which values will enable the United 



States to continue to provide leadf.’.ship in 
the world and which will destroy the Ameri- 
can image. What are some of the realities we 
face? 

We live in a world confronted with the 
possibility of destruction. No longer do we 
have a complete sense of mastery of events. 



Kimball Wiles. In 1964, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville and ASCD 
Vice President 
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One night in the summer of 1962 I stood on 
our lanai in Honolulu and looked southwest 
over Diamond Head watching the sky to 
see the high altitude nuclear explosion at 
Johnston Island 800 miles away. It was my 
expectation that if we were able to see the 
blast we would see only a fireball. Instead, 
as the countdown was concluded, the sky 
turned a ghastly green, faded to a rose-pink, 
and then to a blood-red that covered the sky 
from horizon to horizon for a period of five 
minutes. A new radiation belt was added 
to the earth’s atmosphere. No one could live 
through that experie nce without an increased 
realization of the forces released by nuclear 
explosions. 

Two major countries hold in their 
hands the power to destroy the world. This 
responsibility was described forcefully to me 
by the students in my class at the University 
of Hawaii the morning after the Johnston 
Island blast. Many of them came firom small 
countries who have little or no say in the way 
the two major countries will use the power 
for destruction that they have. These stu- 
dents said to me quietly, but bluntly, “We 
hold you responsible for our fate. Unless 
you discharge your responsibility with states- 
manship and good judgment, any efforts we 
exert are futile. We need to be constantly 
reassured of your integrity and your lead- 
ership skill.” 

We live with the possibility of de- 
veloping a worldwide community. Radio 
communication around the world is in- 
stantaneous. People in one part of the world 
know what others in the remainder of the 
world are saying. With the advent of Telstar, 
intercontinental communication by television 
is a reality. Men move easily and quickly 
from one part of the earth to another. Inter- 
mingling and cultural diffusion are occurring 
at a ver>' rapid rate. In a very real sense the 
population of the entire earth has better 
means of communicating than the inhabitants 
of a state had a century ago. 



Science is a central force in shaping the 
lives of all men now living. Through sci- 
entific investigation, forces and machines 
have been developed that carry within them 
the power to destroy freedom of choice. A 
given choice may lead to total destruction 
with no future choices possible. Many de- 
cisions are now being made by scientists 
without reference to the electorate — deci- 
sions that start chains of events over which 
the individual feels no possibility of control. 
Huxley stated this problem well when he 
said that our procedures for participation in 
decisions need to be revised so that indi- 
viduals can see the alternatives of different 
choices in the scientific area and regain some 
of their feeling of having some control over 
their destiny. 

Many persons find themselves con- 
fronted by forces which threaten their sense 
of worth. The population explosion causes 
some to advocate restriction of population. 
Others talk glibly about the destruction of 
hundreds of millions with the imf lied thought 
that the world would be better without these 
humans. Millions exist in situations where 
no one seems to care about their welfare or 
their rights. Person after person is finding 
that he is not worth as much in the economy 
as some of the technical machines that man 
has produced. If this continues, will society 
reach the point where it ceases to regard the 
human person as being of ultimate value? 

V/e live in a world with vast differ- 
ences in resources and the development of 
human potential. All of these conditions and 
others must be faced as we attempt to de- 
cide which are the values on which America’s 
destiny depends. 

Values and Destiny 

We must be^ in our thinking to at- 
tempt to put a priority on values. The 
consistency that we seek must be in terms 
of which value is our fundamental value and 
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which other values contribute to its attain- 
ment. 

Maintaining mankind: Our first value 
must be the continuation of the human race. 
If human life is blotted from the face of the 
earth there is no point in discussing other 
values. 

Some will consider this statement de- 
based. They will say, “I would rather die 
than live without freedom.” Individuals or 
groups of men have made this choice. They 
are our heroes. There is real purpose in 
laying down your life for freedom if there 
are to be some survivors to enjoy it. Yet, 
if humanity is extinguished, the sacrifice is 
an exercise in futility. The choice today is 
survival through interaction and mutual 
modification or annihilation. We must see 
power as something to be used to create a 
situation in which people can think and plan 
together, rather than as a way of conquering 
and subjugating other peoples. 

Development of the potential of each 
individual: Our concern must be for the 
development of the potential of each human 
being. Simply maintaining mankind is not 
enough. The value of the human being over 
other living matter lies in his potential for 
development. Justification for making main- 
tenance of human existence the primary 
value is our dedication to provide the en- 
vironment and education that will enable 
men to fulfill increasingly their potential for 
constructive and creative activity. 

We are so interdependent that poor 
health practices in Nigeria or New Zealand, 
and underdeveloped technical skills and eco- 
nomic understanding in the Congo or Poland 
adversely affect individuals in the United 
States. No man is an island to himself. The 
value that we place on developing the po- 
tential of the individual, whether he be in 
the United States or in Indonesia, affects the 
destiny of America. 

We must be concerned with the welfare 
of each person in the United States and in 
India and in Africa. We have been demon- 



strating our belief in this through the aid 
programs that we have provided, through 
the development of the Peace Corps, 
through our support of the Commission on 
Human Rights, and through our deep con- 
cern for the right of certain individuals to be 
enrolled in American institutions of higher 
learning. Yet we must see these actions as 
steps in our manifestation of a fundamental 
commitment, not as strategy in a cold war. 

If America’s destiny is to be one of 
world leadership, we must implement our 
concern with the development of the poten- 
tial of the individual by placing a top priority 
on equality of opportunity. If the United 
States is to continue its historic tradition, we 
must be concerned with guarding the rights 
of the individual. This concern for protec- 
tion of individual rights and opportunities of 
all individuals everywhere is the essential 
difference between totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy. We must be concerned with the 
civil lights of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States, but we cannot stop here. 
To the extent that we condone alliances with 
governments that deny the rights of the indi- 
vidual, we tarnish our ideals in our own eyes 
and in the eyes of human beings throughout 
the world. 

As we look back at the period since 
the end of World War II, it is easy to see 
that many of our difficulties have arisen out 
of our compromises of this criterion for 
strategic military reasons. Because we. have 
failed to keep the torch of liberty for all 
burning brightly as the symbol of the Ameri- 
can spirit, we have opened ourselves to the 
propaganda attacks of the Soviet Union in 
all of the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. Since we are an aflfiuent society, at 
least for the main portion of our population, 
the difference between the average income 
of Americans and the average income of 
individuals in many regions has been glar- 
ingly apparent. Through CARE and our 
assistance programs, we have taken a step 
in the direction of demonstrating our con- 
cern for the equality of opportunity for all. 
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but we cannot stop here. When we take our 
stand for equality of opportunity, we must 
recognize that this is now a world culture 
and must stand for equality of opportunity 
throughout the world. 

A single moral community: Funda- 
mentally, the issue on which the future of 
the world depends, including America’s 
destiny, is exclusiveness or inclusiveness. If 
we hope to survive, we must make the in- 
clusive approach, which accepts all men as 
being important and provides ways in which 
all cultures can participate in the creation 
of a world culture. 

We must not attempt to get all people 
to accept the American culture. We must 
work to develop a single moral community 
where all possess the same fundamental 
rights and obligations. At present, some 
countries want the rights and not the obliga- 
tions. Others, because they assume extra 
obligations, want special privileges. What 
we must value is an inclusive approach that 
will assign all men the same rights without 
insisting that they live by the same lights. 

Objective evaluation of ideas and 
values: We must value and stand for freedom 
of thought, worship, press, and speech. 
These ideas are basic in our Constitution and 
our social ideals. They must continue to be 
so. There is an ever-present danger of losing 
the opportunity for choice of values. Our 
preoccupation with external danger has led 
us to take our lead increasingly from those 
we fear. Out of a desire for national defense, 
we have, in the name of security, permitted 
erosion of our fundamental values of free- 
dom of inquiry and access to information. 
Unless individuals have the opportunity of 
stating their values and letting them stand 
in the common marketplace, all opportuni- 
ties for improvement of the present situation 
will be lost. If America is to fulfill its destiny, 
we must continue to reaffirm and manifest 
our belief in these freedoms and seek them 
for all people. 



We must see difference and the ex- 
ploration of it as the doorway to new insight, 
not as a threat to our cherished values. The 
motto on the Indonesian, flag is Strength 
Through Difference.” Unless we accept this 
orientation, we will be increasingly bewil- 
dered by the diffusion of cultures. We are at 
the point in history when we must interact 
wit.1 other cultures. If we assume that we 
must now educate the rest of the world, the 
result will be disastrous for us. Our values 
and our leadership will be rejected. Instead, 
we must see the interaction of peoples as the 
mutual seeking of more insights. 

If we are to fulfill a destiny of leader- 
ship in helping to achieve a world culture, 
we must free our thinking of ethnocentric 
valuation and the impact of cultural stereo- 
types. We must become more open rather 
than more protective. We must really be- 
lieve that our cultural values are worthy 
enough to stand in the marketplace of open 
examination. Our desire for inquiry must be 
coupled with the readiness to undergo un- 
restricted objective comparison. We have 
moved this far in the scientific field, and we 
think of innovators in the realm of tech- 
nology as inventors and pay tribute to them. 
We have not gone this far in social matters. 
We must stop thinking of innovators in a 
social system as rebels or revolutionaries. 
We must see them as making a most valuable 
contribution and seek to join their ranks. 
We must stand for free thinking, free speech, 
and unrestricted objective evaluation of ideas 
and values. 

Participation in decisions: The New 
England town meeting has been viewed by 
many as the symbol of democracy, and the 
right of all to express their opinion and to 
vote on the issues that confront the com- 
munity has been a basic value in our tradi- 
tion. Yet some levels of decision today are 
broader than the small community. Many 
decisions are national in scope. A commu- 
nity in Virginia cannot decide whether it 
will provide public education. A city in 
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Florida cannot decide what air routes a 
plane will fly to enter it. 

As we have come closer together by 
improved communication and transporta- 
tion, problems involve people in wider and 
wider geographic areas. Decisions must be 
made at a level that covers the entire area. 
Many problems are concerns of the entire 
earth— health, education, and nuclear war- 
fare, to mention a few. The question, if the 
world continues, is not whether we will have 
world government. This is a certainty. The 
question is whether it will be a totalitarian 
one or a government in which people have 
opportunity to participate through their 
representatives. We need to put a primary 
value on participation and constantly seek 
a form of international government in which 
participation in making decisions that will 
affect them is a right of all individuals. To 
hope to achieve a world government that will 
incorporate this value means that we must 
demonstrate that it works by being sure that 
it functions in our schools and in every town, 
county, state, and national government 
operation. 

An open future: It is impossible to hold 
onto the past. The explosion of knowledge 
has been unbelievable. From 1900 to 1950 
we doubled the knowledge that mankind had 
accumulated during all preceding centuries. 
From 1950 to 1960 we doubled this again, 
and will continue to multiply this at an in- 
creased rate in each decade of this century. 
We have changed from “around the world 
in 80 days” to “around the world in 80 min- 



utes.” We have moved into an epoch when 
we all die or all live together. 

For many the change has produced 
hopeless pessimism, which has grown out of 
our loss of a feeling of adequacy to deal with 
the forces that have been unleashed by tech- 
nological inquiry. 

We must return to a state of optimism. 
We must believe that the future can be 
better. We must see change as progress 
because we can make intelligent choices and 
take each action as a move in the direction 
of our destiny. Unless a given step is final, 
each advance can increase our vision and 
make possible more intelligent planning of 
our future. 

Unless Americans see the future as an 
opportunity to evolve an even better society, 
instead of a continuous battle to hold to the 
way of life we have had, we will lose our 
sense of destiny and our leadership. A sense 
of destiny comes from a belief in better 
things in the future. Leadership is provided 
by those who seek to help others obtain a 
better future. 

These values — continuation of the hu- 
man race, development of the potential of 
each individual, a single moral community, 
objective evaluation of ideas and values, 
participation in decisions, and an open fu- 
ture — may not be your list or your priority. 
If they are not, you should state yours as 
forcefully and frequently as you can. If the 
destiny of Americans and the world is not to 
be destruction, we must use the present to 
seek mutually the insights that will provide 
the opportunity for an open future. □ 
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A Strategy for Developing Values 
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THIS paper deals with a strategy 
for helping children to develop their own 
values. Recognition of the importance of 
children’s values has been with us for years. 
“A great and continuing purpose of educa- 
tion has been the development of moral and 
spiritual values” (5). With this pronounce- 
ment, the Educational Policies Commission 
opened its 1957 report. As important as 
developing values seem to be to the DAR 
and the VFW, to the FBI and tlie HUAC, 
the area is even more important to us as 
educators, it seems to me, because of its 
implications for the learning process. Let 
me briefly spell out some of these implica- 
tions. 

First, Kubie (12) suggests that learn- 
ing is swift, spontaneous, and automatic. At 
times, learning is blocked — many times by 
what Kubie calls preconscious motives and 
drives. He recommends that teachers con- 
cern themselves with developing self-knowl- 
edge on their students’ part to remove blocks 
to learning — to free children so that they 
may ieam in a spontaneous fashion. Second, 
Ginsburg (7) suggests that good mental 
health, assumed to be a necessary condition 
for learning, is merely a process of living up 
to a set of values. Finally, several research- 
ers, following the ideas of Louis Raths, have 
identified pupil behaviors associated with a 
lack of values (9, 11, 13, 14). These class- 
room behaviors, including over-conforming, 
indifference, fli^tiness, and several others, 
it is argued, interfere with concentration, 
involvement, and openness in the learning 



process. Therefore, value development, it 
seems, should be one of the many central 
concerns of teachers. 

While the area of value development 
has been a major concern of educators for 
many years, the public and many profes- 
sional people, too, have had a feeling that 
our efforts in this area have not been too 
effective. The studies summarized by Jacob 
in his Changing Values in College tend to 
support this hunch (8) . Teachers have been 
unable, it seems, to translate their genuine 
concerns about the value problem into effec- 
tive patterns of action in their classrooms. 

Essentially, there are four basic ap- 
proaches to the development of values cur- 
rent in our schools. These methods include 
the teaching of values by the lecture method, 
by the use of peer-group pressure, by find- 
ing or setting examples for children to re- 
spect and emulate, and by a reward and 
punishment rationale. These methods are 
neither mutually exclusive nor exhaustive of 
all the approaches we use in schools, but 
they seem to me to be among the most 
prevalent in our classrooms. 

Methods in Use 

Perhaps the most common approach is 
the use of lecture metliods. Teachers seem 
ever ready to tell students what they should 
believe or how they ought to act. It is easy 
to burlesque this method in harsh tones. 
Actually, it may be employed by the kindest, 
most sincere teachers as well as by the overly 
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self-righteous, would-be reformers found on 
some school faculties. While it is possible to 
cite cases in which a lecture or even a 
“bawling out” did bring about changes in 
students’ values, basically this method is not 
too successful. Attesting to this is the com- 
mon cry of many teachers — “You can’t tell 
those kids anything.” In general, this remark 
has been found to be accurate. 

Teachers’ judgments and convictions 
seem, from a student’s point of view, to be 
out of the framework of things. (Anal- 
ogously, it may be akin to the feelings teach- 
ers in the field have of the “should’s and 
should not’s” of professors from schools and 
colleges of education.) Jones (10) has sug- 
gested a basis for explaining the ineffective- 
ness of the lecture method. He states that a 
teacher must be emotionally accepted by his 
students before he can contribute much to 
their development of self. By their moraliz- 
ing and preaching, teachers may set them- 
selves apart emotionally from their students. 
To the extent that teachers are not accepted 
by their students, it can be presumed that 
they will have little effect upon students’ 
values. Students may leave the lecture all 
full of enthusiasm about what the teacher 
said, but they may not internalize what they 
admire and all too often they do not. 

A second approach to the value devel- 
opment problem has been in the main popu- 
larized by exponents of the core curriculum. 
During a special period of the school day, 
students address themselves to self-evalua- 
tions and group evaluations. They are 
encouraged to speak freely, frankly, and 
openly to the entire class judging their own 
behavior, criticizing group performances, 
and perhaps pledging themselves to future 
improvements. In general, such statements 
are accepted by the teacher with little or no 
comment while other pupils are free to make 
suggestions, recommendations, and com- 
ments. 

The pressure of group approval or dis- 
approval is a powerful force in bringing 
about changes in values. This method seems 
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successful in some cases, but it has some 
disturbing by-products. The most distressing 
of these is the tacit approval by the teacher 
of the notion that group consensus is correct 
or at least worthy of very serious considera- 
tion. This method, in effect, helps develop 
“other-directed” persons. Another disad- 
vantage inherent in this group technique is 
the passive role of the teacher. In a sense, 
the insight, experience, and skills of the 
teacher are muted. In their place, naive stu- 
dents play the dominant role in value devel- 
opment, and they do it quite unconsciously. 

A third approach for developing stu- 
dents’ values is one of acquainting students 
with examples of exemplary behavior. In- 
stances of model behavior may be drawn 
from history, literature, and legend or, more 
directly, from examples set by teachers. 

Literature for all levels of schooling 
has been selected for the past several hun- 
dred years on the basis of the ethical and 
moral lessons with which it dealt. As in 
other methods discussed previously, some 
students are truly inspired by these vicarious 
experiences, but we have little evidence that 
attributes found in a student’s reading are 
readily transferred to daily life. 

Teaching values by a living example is 
a related tactic. Here it is assumed that 
“values are caught, not taught.” It is argued 
that as teachers demonstrate values, students 
will learn to prize these values. Surely peo- 
ple have been inspired by the goodness of a 
teacher with whom they have had the good 
fortune to be associated. However, teachers, 
especially in secondary schools, have little 
opportunity to demonstrate many key values. 
Problems that represent the real issues of life 
rarely present themselves in a 50-minute 
subject-matter period in such a way that 
students can observe their teacher’s handling 
of them. It would truly be unfortunate if 
we had to rely on this approach as the only 
positive way teachers can help youngsters 
develop a set of values. 

A fourth method deals with indoctrina- 
tion and habit formation. Here it is as- 
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sumed that when students arc required to 
follow rules and regulations, when they are 
punished for infractions and praised for 
obedience, they will take on the values asso- 
ciated with the requirements. We are all 
familiar, however, with what students do 
when they are free not to obey the rules. 

It is my contention that these four 
methods are rather ineffective. Perhaps their 
relative ineffectiveness arises partially be- 
cause they are based on the assumption that 
the knowledge of ethical and moral choices 
necessarily leads to ethical and moral con- 
duct. As pointed out many years ago by 
John Dewey (4), this assumption has little 
basis in fact. 

Yet more important, these methods 
seem intent on utilizing external factors, such 
as lectures or peer-group pressures, to de- 
velop values. Friedenberg (6) analyzes the 
current problems in developing values as 
follows: 

... it is the inner discipline that is lack- 
ing; the school fails to provide a basis for it. 
The undisciplined behavior which sometimes 
results is often a sign of the anguish which 
results from having no core of one’s own. 
[Emphasis added.] 

The most promising approach would 
seem to be one that attempts to help each 
student build his own value system. This 
idea is supported by Allport (2), who as- 
serts that no teaching is more important than, 
that which contributes to a student s self. 
Clearly, this statement echoes the ideas of 
Kubie mentioned in the opening paragraphs. 
Are teachers able to help children in this 
way? 

B. O. Smith has said that teachers 
use little psychological knowledge beyond 
that found in common sense. What knowl- 
edge can we, as teachers, use in this area? 
Louis Raths has developed a teaching 
method designed to provide some direction 
for teachers who are interested in helping 
students develop their own value systems 
(15, 16, 17). 
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Use of Clarification Procedures 

The teacher’s role in this method is 
neither that of preacher nor that of passive 
listener. Instead the teacher strives to (a) 
establish a climate of psychological safety, 
and (b) apply a clarification procedure. An 
elaboration of these procedures follows. 

Establishment of Psychological Satety 

Nonjudgtnental attitudes. It has been 
said that teachers have difficulty responding 
to an idea without saying, “That’s good,” 
“That’s bad,” or “What good is it?” To 
provide an atmosphere in which children 
will feel free to express themselves without 
threat of ridicule and derision, teachers must 
refrain from making harsh unnecessary judg- 
ments. Of course at times some judgments 
become necessary in situations in which the 
health and/or safety of students is threat- 
ened in any real sense. 

Manifestations of concern. While the 
teacher may be nonjudgmental, it is impor- 
tant for him to be concerned with the ideas 
expressed by his students. If the concern is 
apparently lacking, then often the number 
of student ideas shared with a teacher tends 
to diminish. Perhaps students are reluctant 
to share their ideas with someone who is not 
interested in them. One of the most effective 
ways to show concern for a student’s ideas is 
to listen to them. ' Busy teachers sometimes 
overlook this basic and effective technique 
for communicating interest to their students. 
Another method for a teacher’s communi- 
cating his concern for a student’s ideas is to 
remember them. As a teacher is able to cite 
a student’s idea in a later conversation, the 
student cannot help but feel genuinely flat- 
tered and impressed. 

Opportunities for the sharing of ideas. 
Teachers must organize their courses in such 
a way that children have the opportunity to 
express their opinions, purposes, feelings, 
beliefs, hunches, goals, and interests, about 
moral issues. These attitudinal-type state- 
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ments may then be examined by the child 
who expressed them, with the teacher acting 
somewhat as a catalytic agent in the process. 
Some methods used by teachers in various 
researches by classroom teachers include: 
(a) question-answer discussion periods in- 
volving moot questions for the class to con- 
sider; (b) special written assignments; (c) 
role-playing techniques; (d) behavior mani- 
festations of individuals or groups that may 
indicate attitudes, e.g., cheating or being 
tardy. 

The task of finding issues that children 
may react to is no small problem. While our 
lives are filled with many, many moral and 
ethical questions to consider, even within 
our formal disciplines, it is difficult to find 
these issues in our textbooks or Weekly 
Readers. Alexander (1), a textbook con- 
sultant for the New York City schools, has 
found that “few or no serious problems” are 
present m our current textbooks. 

Clarifying Strategies 

Asking questions. The teacher may at- 
tempt to clarify the ideas elicited from his 
students by asking probing questions. The 
key criterion for selecting these questions is 
that they must be questions for which only 
the student knows the answer. Of course, to 
be effective they must be asked in a non- 
judgmental manner. If a student seems seri- 
ously challenged by one of the questions, 
the teacher should make efforts to “save 
face” by accepting his bewilderment. For 
example, the teacher may pass on by saying, 
“That’s a hard question for anyone to 
answer, isn’t it?” “Let’s think about it for a 
while and maybe an answer will come to us 
later.” A list of questions that a teacher may 
ask is included below. Of course, this list 
is not exhaustive, and teachers may add to it 
as they become more fluent in the use of this 
procedure. 

1. Reflect back what the student has 
said and add, “Is that what you mean?” 

2. Reflect back what the student has 



said with distortions and add, “Is that what 
you mean?” 

3. “How long have you felt (acted) that 

way?” 

4. “Are you glad you think (act) that 

way?” 

5. “In what way is that a good idea?” 

6. “What is the source of your idea?” 

7. “Should everjone believe that?” 

8. “Have you thought of some alterna- 
tives?” 

9. “What are some things you have done 
that reflect this idea of yours?” 

10. “Why do you think so?” 

1 1 . “Is this what you really think?” 

12. “Did you do this on purpose?” 

13. Ask for definitions of key words. 

14. Ask for examples. 

15. Ask if this position is consistent with 
a previous one he has taken. 

It is important that teachers ask these 
questions of students who express ideas with 
which they agree as well as of those stu- 
dents who express ideas with which they 
disagree. 

Coding written work. Researchers have 
found the coding of written work very effec- 
tive in value clarifying. Whenever students 
seem to express an attitude, belief, goal, pur- 
pose, interest, or aspiration, teachers may 
mark a V-|- or V— in the margin to reflect 
this idea back to the student. This code 
works much like other more familiar codes 
we already use in our schools, e.g., WW for 
wrong word, or SP for misspelled word. 
There is one crucial difference. When a 
teacher marks WW in the margin, there 
usually is a wrong word. When a teacher 
marks V-|- in the margin, it is understood 
that she is really asking, “Do you believe 
this?” or “Do you want to change it?” 

Acceptance without judgment. It has 
been found that teachers feel awkward trying 
to draw the clarification exchange to a close. 
The verbal interaction between teacher and 
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student is not to win an argument or to gain 
a debating point. The purpose of the ex- 
change is to clarify students’ ideas. It is 
important that teachers find a way to accept 
the students’ ideas without communicating 
agreement or praise of them. In a sense, the 
exchange does not have an ending. Neither 
the teacher nor the student arrives at a con- 
clusion. Neither is there a need for sum- 
marizing. Questions left unanswered are 
thought about and dwelt on by the student 
(and perhaps the teacher) at night before 
going to sleep, or during moments of quiet 
during the day. Some ways that have been 
found successful in closing an exchange are 
as follows: 

1. Silence with a nod. 

2. “Uh-huh.” 

3. “I see.” 

4. “I understand you better now.” 

5. “I can see how you would feel that 

way.” 

6. “I understand.” 

7. “I can see that it was difficult for you 
to decide that way.” 

In summary, the clarification procedure 
developed by Louis Raths attempts to elicit 
from students statements of an attitudinal 
nature and to clarify these statements for the 
student. By developing an emotional accep- 
tance of himself on the part of his students, 
and by asking students questions which will 
serve to clarify their own purposes, goals, 
attitudes, beliefs, etc., teachers can play an 
effective role in developing values in their 
classrooms. 

This prcx:edure can be time consuming 
or it may also take just a few seconds. For 
example, consider the following hypothetical 
exchange: 

Student : I hate math. 

Teacher: You have never liked math? 

Student : Well, I did like it at one time. 

Teacher: What changed your mind? 

Student: I don’t know. 

Teacher: Oh. 



Without trying to lecture the student 
about what he “ought” to like, without 
preaching about the dangers inherent in not 
liking math, the teacher is attempting to help 
the student understand his own preferences 
and values. 

In passing, it may be appropriate to 
add that several researches (9, 11, 13, 14) 
have successfully attempted to test these 
ideas in classrooms in New York State and 
Wisconsin. Other studies are needed, of 
course, to test further the efficacy of this 
procedure. The experiences of a number of 
researches in this field suggest also that 
learning to use the process of clarifying is 
not easy. It is clearly a difficult matter to 
enter into a significant interaction with a 
student. The problem is much less that of 
identifying with a student than one of iden- 
tifying with the student’s concerns, of listen- 
ing, and of taking seriously what he has 
said and reacting thoughtfully to it. 

It must be clear that teachers who ap- 
ply the clarification procedure must have a 
tremendous respect for their students. As 
teachers agree or disagree with students’ 
expressed ideas, they must be able to con- 
sider them as tenable ones to hold. If teach- 
ers believe it is their role to “convert” 
students to a “right way” of thinking, then 
it seems they must basically disrespect the 
views their students hold now. The distinc- 
tion I am trying to make is one between 
accepting and respecting. It would seem 
possible for me to respect the views of a 
colleague, let us say, without accepting those 
views. This is the spirit that I believe must 
dominate a teacher’s 'conversations with his 
students. Of course, this statement must be 
modified to the extent that a student’s views 
may threaten the health or safety of himself 
or society. It is rny contention that such 
cases are rare in our classrooms. Yet there 
is still plenty of room for many safe differ- 
ences of opinion and behavior between stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Most of us have become accustomed to 
the association of teaching with changes in 
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student behavior. Too frequently, quite 
without being aware of it, we look for “in- 
stant” changes. We hope for miracles on 
the “values front.” We do not pay enough 
attention to the fact that it took many years 
for our students to learn their present almost 
valueless behavior, and that it may take a 
long sustained effort to help students to 
develop serious purposes and aspirations 
through the Clarifying processes. For a free 
society, opportunities to clarify and to 
choose must be created again and again. 

Norman Cousins (3) has wHtten about 
his concern for the predatory quality of life 
in human form. He suggests that what 
makes our society so much like a jungle is 
the misfits who exert power over honest men. 

There are those . . . who insist on pro- 
jecting kheir warped ideas to the people around 
them. Iney are the agents of chaos. . . . Maybe 
this is what makes a jungle a jungle. 

Cousins continues to say that the way 
out of the jungle is not just emptying it of 
these misfits. “There must be some notion 
about what is to take the place of the jungle. 
That is why ideals and goals are Ihe most 
practical things in the world. They conquer 
the jungle, make men mobile, and convert 
humans from fawning and frightened animals 
into thinkers and builders.” As teachers learn 
to develop the ideals, goals and values of 
students by applying the clarification pro- 
cedures outlined in this paper, they may 
perhaps become truly “influential Ameri- 
cans.” 
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A Curriculum of Value 

Chris Buethe 



QUESTIONS that are raised and 
fears that are expressed by young people 
who seek their own identities apparently are 
similar, whether in Harlem, Haight- Ashbury, 
or in Hobbs, New Mexico. Forms of ques- 
tioning may differ between the hip urbanite 
and his country cousin, but the underlying 
problems of teens and pre-teens are much 
alike regardless of geographic, ethnic, or cul- 
tural differences. 

The young have increased in numbers, 
but have not felt a corresponding increase in 
self-identity, security, and power. A grow- 
ing technocracy continues to tell young peo- 
ple that there is little they can contribute to 
themselves or to man. Many young respond 
to a frustratingly complex society by “drop- 
ping out” in various ways. Perhaps they are 
only emulating their elders who drop out of 
confrontations and into escapism, out of 
cities and into suburbs. The young say: 
“Down with sham. Lead us to that which is 
of value.” 

When their elders, through the law, tell 
the young to attend school, the expected 
and deserved experience to be gained in 
school is a serious exposure to reality 
through an honest curriculum of immediate 
and high value. Yet the curriculum actually 
found in the school is too often a planned 
exercise in inertia instead of a confrontation 
with reality. One major part of the problem 
is the dilemma of the middle class syndrome 
that is described by Professor Broudy: 

We are to redeem the disadvantaged but 
not presumably by imposing middle-class values 



and demands upon them. But if one asks in 
what way the disadvantaged are disadvantaged, 
we are told they lack the means to achieve 
what seems suspiciously like middle-class 
values.' 

As Dr. Broudy has suggested, the 
sources of values are varied; they are in the 
arts and the sciences, in diverse social 
classes. 

It is important that curriculum leaders 
speak out for their beliefs in the virtues of 
casteless man, just as the young — in their 
way — stand up for ideals that they believe 
carry no middle or other class labels. No 
age group conflict should exist; the young 
may find a renewed security in learning that 
school leaders share most of their own 
views on what is of value. 

Curriculum decision makers must 
choose the “new” essentials, value essentials, 
as the basis of school curricula. The fact 
that it may be difficult to agree upon a set 
of fundamental values as the focus of new 
curricula does not negate the need to define 
fundamental values and their supporting cur- 
ricula. When the young ask “What is of 
value?” the older must be available to help 
distinguish the valuable. 

One major pitfall in developing a value- 
based curriculum is that when the young 
fail to find enough values for stability, they 
attach themselves to the elusive norms of 
society. There they find themselves tread- 

1 Harry S. Broudy. “Art, Science, and New 
Values." Phi Delta Kappan 49 (3): 115; Novem- 
ber 1967. 
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ing in a kind of quicksand of popular 
behaviors.^ 

Yet curriculum specialists may resist 
the development of a curriculum that is pur- 
posely based upon a set of value statements. 
Perhaps they do so because of the overem- 
phasis upon objectivity that is the curse of 
their professionalism. Do educationists, like 
the other social scientists who were recently 
criticized in Saturday Review's Education 
Supplement,^ set themselves up as amoral 
technicians who regard value judgments as 
“unprofessional”? 

In the view of this writer, value judg- 
ments are being made by educators. Such 
judgments are made, for example, when they 
decide not to include in the curriculum op- 
portunities for experiences that are thought 
to be too mature, too controversial, or too 
frivolous for the young. 

Components of a Value Curriculum 

What would a value-oriented curricu- 
lum be like? How would a “value” curricu- 
lum differ from the usual discipline-oriented 
curriculum? The following is an attempt to 
define representative elements of such a cur- 
riculum by beginning with the questions, 
“What do young people value?” and “What 
do they feel a need to know?” 

As a start, the young value life, ideal- 
ism, sexuality, themselves, and others. They 
want to know who they are and what alter- 
nate routes they may chart for their lives. 
They want to compare “truths” and values 
with others, not to avoid these. A valid cur- 
riculum for young people is one that directly 
approaches the questions of their age and 
time. 

Major portions of a value-based cur- 
riculum should focus upon: 

1. Self-knowledge. Knowledge of emo- 

2 Eugene F. McKibbon. “Touching Base 
With Our Youth.” School and Society 95 (2296): 
424-45; November 11, 1967. 

3 Peter Schrag. “Voices in the Classroom.” 
Saturday Review 51 (7): 63; February 17, 1968. 



tions, talents, drives, and needs. This includes 
an attempt to build one’s own mental health 
survival kit, to learn to give and to accept love 
and respect. 

2. Living and dying. The apparent 
meaning of life plus guesses about the “leap 
into the dark.” Comparative religion studies 
are a must for public schools. It is important 
to know what words and ideas lead and sustain 
people of differently labeled faiths. 

3. The cooperation-competition spec- 
trum. Comparative studies of Eastern and 
Western customs, language, literature, and 
thought not only help a student to see his own 
identity by way of contrasts (e.g., who he is 
not), but also reveal the knowledge that is 
needed in order to exist on this planet with 
those who are different. “Alternatives to War” 
would be a starkly appropriate label for a sec- 
tion of the curriculum. 

4. Sexuality and family responsibility. 
Attempts at sex education as a high school 
instructional unit in physical education, biol- 
ogy, or home room are distressingly inadequate 
when the breadth and importance of sexuality 
are considered. Like the other facets of the 
value-based curriculum, this one should en- 
compass all grade levels and most faculties. 

5. Future orientation. The conservation 
of natural, including human, resources is too 
important to be left principally in the hands of 
club sponsors, and merits special emphasis 
(e.g., waste control should be taught by schools 
as well as by Ralph Nader and television news 
staffs). 

6. Growth of American technocracy. 
Examples of bigness in government, urban 
sprawls, media, data handling, productivity, 
and economics lead to Orwellian value-laden 
questions about our country that should have 
ample consideration in the schools. 

7. Self-discipline. This is, of course, 
what schools have always claimed to be 
about — to give each student a start on an adap- 
tive path that he will be willing and able to 
follow on his own after graduation. Yet this 
may be judged to be the area most needing 
improvement when the behaviors of graduates 
are considered. 
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The partial list here may be labeled as 
rather idealistic, but the school should be a 
bastion of idealism. It is critical that the cur- 
riculum be flexible enough to include topics 
based upon the serious questions of students. 
Teachers should be encouraged to explain, 
but not to sell, their personal values. They 
should not be asked to wear the impossible 
mask of classroom neutrality that is usually 
called for today. 

Evaluating Results 

How can the effectiveness of a value- 
based curriculum be judged? As with any 
curriculum, the proof exists in the product. 
The product that should be observed most 
closely is the school graduate who has spent 
some years being directed by his own in- 
ternal guidance system. 

Examples of behavior-revealing ques- 
tions that should be asked of the school’s 
graduates are these: 

— With respect to sexuality and family roles: 

1. How do marriage and divorce rates 
compare to those of graduates of trad'donal 
curricula? 

2. What is the record in terms of preg- 
nancy outside marriage, venereal disease, and 
paternity cases? 

3. As a measure of responsibility for 
children, what percent of the graduates’ chil- 



dren leads to a critically low ratio of real in- 
come per child? 

— With respect to human conservation: 

1. What are the current incidence 
counts of tobacco, alcohol, and drug use? 

2. How many times per day is sufficient 
exercise pursued to make ihe heart pound? 

— With respect to self-knowledge and mental 
health: 

1. What do standardized test scales tell 
us of the graduate’s personal qualities and ad- 
justment? 

2. What is the graduate’s history to date 
on incidence of health needs or referrals? 

3. How does employment status relate to 
measured traits? 

School graduates can be asked many 
other questions that will yield quantitative in- 
dicators of behavior. Behavioral patterns for 
graduates of value-based and traditionally- 
based curricula can then be compared. It 
would be expected that such research would 
show that schools can teach toward behavior- 
ally-defined value-laden goals. 

It is time for this nation’s curriculum 
leaders to identify their profession with value 
definitions leading to value-oriented cur- 
ricula. The young, as the human products of 
the schools, deserve nothing less than the set 
of opportunities for school experiences 
judged to be of most human value. □ 
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A CENTRAL issue in the cur- 
riculum field is the dilemma, perhaps over- 
simplified, between discipline and freedom. 
Lawrence S. Kubie stated it most clearly: 

To put the question even more specifically, 
the educator must ask, “How can I equip the 
child with the facts and the tools which he will 
need in life, without interfering with the free- 
dom with which he will be able to use them 
after he has acquired them?’’ We have learned 
that both input-overload through the excessive 
use of grill and drill, and input-underload 
through excessive permissiveness, may tumble 
the learner into the same abyss of paralysis and 
ignorance (1). 

The aim of this paper is to argue that by 
accepting the basic assumption that the pri- 
mary purpose of schooling is to change the 
behavior of students in specific predetermined 
ways, schools are only making the problem 
defined by Kubie more acute. In addition, 
this paper asserts that activities may be justi- 
fied for inclusion in the curriculum on 
grounds other than those based on the efficacy 
of the activity for specifically changing the 
behaviors of students. It is also proposed 
that schools, while accepting a min.’mum 
number of training responsibilities, should 
take as their major purpose one of involving 
students in activities which have no preset 
objectives, but which meet other specified 
criteria. 

Teaching for Behavioral Objectives 

Regardless of the underlying bases on 
which curricula are selected for inclusion in 



a program, a major problem is that of justify- 
ing the activities children are asked to ex- 
perience. Clearly, the selection process 
always involves subjective and value-related 
judgments. 

Consider the junior high school teacher 
of science in his efforts to defend the be- 
havioral objectives of his program. He may 
argue that a particular objective is justified 
on the grounds that it is related to student 
success in senior high school, that the ob- 
jective has traditionally been taught as a part 
of the curriculum; that it reflects the behavior 
of scientists and as such is important to his 
students; or, more simply, that the objective 
is “in the book.” None of these justifications, 
either singly or collectively, seems especially 
convincing. 

The problem is seen most clearly in the 
affective domain. Lay persons and profes- 
sionals alike have long asked, “What values 
should be taught?” Krathwohl, Bloom, and 
Masia (2) have argued that one reason 
which partially accounts for the erosion of 
affective objectives in our schools is that 
teachers hesitate to impose values on their 
students through the lever of giving grades. 
On the other hand, teachers seem to feel that 
manipulating students in the cognitive do- 
main is ethical. For instance, a science 
teacher may want his students to acquire be- 
haviors associated with the scientific method. 
Manifestly, there is no one scientific method, 
just as there is no one view of justice, yet 
teachers seem to feel no compunction about 
“forcing” students to learn the scientific 
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method they have in mind while shying away 
from teaching one view of justice. 

It is important in terms of the central 
thesis of this paper to consider the long range 
implications a teacher and his students must 
accept once it has been decided that all stu- 
dents are to acquire a specific instructional 
objective. The teacher’s task becomes at once 
difficult and tedious. He must inform his 
students of the objective to which they are 
expected to aspire; he must convince them of 
the relevance of this objective to their lives; 
he must give students the opportunity to 
practice the behavior being taught; he must 
diagnose individual difficulties encountered 
by members of his group; he must make pre- 
scriptions of assignments based on his diag- 
noses and repeat the cycle again and again. 
Needless to say, this “method” of instruction 
has proved itself effective, if not provocative. 
It is the training paradigm perfected during 
both World Wars and utilized extensively in 
the armed forces and in industry to prepare 
persons for specific responsibilities. 

It is the rare teacher who implements 
this procedure with the precision implied by 
the foregoing description. Few teachers 
have the energy, the knowledge important for 
making diagnoses, the memory needed to 
recall prescriptions, or the feedback capabili- 
ties of a computer. The ultimate training 
program is the research-based IPI model used 
experimentally in a few schools throughout 
the country. This observation is not meant to 
fault teachers as a group but merely to ob- 
serve that in terms of the ways schools are 
organized, for example, teacher-student 
ratios, availability of special technical as- 
sistance, etc., only the most gifted and dedi- 
cated teachers can offer an effective training 
procedure to students. So instead of a rigor- 
ous training paradigm, most students are 
presented with “grill and drill” techniques, 
as cited by Kubie, repetitious to some and 
meaningless to others. Yet even if all pro- 
grams could be set up on the basis of be- 
havioral objectives and even if strict training 
paradigms could be established to meet the 



objectives, who could argue that such a pro- 
gram would be other than tedious and ulti- 
mately stultifying? This last comment 
applies both to the students and to the 
teacher. Usually, teaching for objectives is 
dull work. Most of the student responses 
are familiar ones and are anticipated by a 
teacher who is fully aware of the range of 
possible problems students might meet in 
acquiring the behavior. Hopefully, both 
teachers and students aspire to something 
other than this. 

Teaching Without Specific Objectives 

To suggest that teachers plan programs 
without specific instructional objectives seems 
to fly in the face of many sacred beliefs — 
those dealing with progress, efficiency, suc- 
cess, and even rationality. On the other 
hand, such a proposal evidently does not fly 
in the face of current practices. Much to the 
distress of empiricists (3, 4), teachers do 
from time to time invite children to partici- 
pate in activities for which specific behavioral 
objectives are rarely preset. Examples of 
some of these activities include taking field 
trips, acting in dramatic presentations, hav- 
ing free periods in school, participating in 
school governments, putting out a class 
newspaper, and many others. While teach- 
ers evidently hope that students, as indi- 
viduals, will acquire learnings from these 
activities, the learnings are generally not 
preset nor are they imposed on all the chil- 
dren in the class. 

Instead, teachers may intend that these 
activities will provide students with some of 
the skills they will need in life, either through 
the direct experience they undergo in the 
classroom in carrying out the activity or 
through subsequent follow-up activitijs. In 
addition, teachers learn to expect that some 
children will become bored with any single 
activity — whatever it is. This response can 
be found in most classrooms at any one time 
and teachers simply make plans to involve 
those students suffering from momentary 
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ennui in other provocative activities later in 
the day or week. 

While carrying out a program composed 
of such activities, a teacher must perform 
many important and difficult tasks, but the 
functions seem less perfunctory and more 
challenging than those carried out under the 
trainiu't regimen described previously. A 
teacher must listen to the comments and 
questions of his students with the intent of 
clarifying their views and perceptions; he 
must encourage students to reflect upon their 
experiences through writings, poetry, draw- 
ings, and discussions; he must react to their 
responses in ways that suggest individual 
activities students may consider in following 
up on their experiences. In these ways, 
teachers provide an environment that is 
sufficiently evocative to encourage children 
to become informed and capable, but in indi- 
vidual ways that would be difficult to antici- 
pate either in the central ofiBces of a board 
of education or in the test construction 
laboratories located at Palo Alto or Iowa 
City. 

Criteria for Worthwhile Activities 

If we accept the argument that the ma- 
jor focus of our schools should be away from 
activities designed to bring about specific 
behavioral changes in students, then on what 
basis can activities be justified for inclusion 
in the curricula of our schools? This section 
advances some criteria for identifying activi- 
ties that seem to have some inherent worth. 
The criteria set down here for identifying 
worthwhile activities are not advanced to 
convince anyone of their wisdom as a set or 
individually, but merely to suggest value 
statements that might be used to justify 
the selection of particular activities in a 
curriculum. 

The value statements are couched in 
terms that can best be used in the following 
manner. As a teacher contemplates an ac- 
tivity for his classroom, each of the value 
statements may suggest ways the activity 



might be altered. For instance, if a teacher 
were to consider an assignment which re- 
quires students to write a report on Brazil, he 
might revise his assignment to include one or 
more of the value dimensions suggested by 
the criteria. With all other things being 
equal, the revised assignment would be con- 
sidered, according to these criteria, more 
worthwhile than the original one. 

A relevant question to raise at this point 
is, “Worthwhile for whom?” The answer 
necessarily is for the child and for society. 
While there can be no empirical support for 
this response, neither can any other activity 
or behavioral objective be justified through 
data. 

1. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than mother if 
it permits children to make informed choices 
in carrying out the activity and to reflect on 
the consequences of their choices. 

An activity that requires children to 
select topics for study, resources for use, or 
media for the display of ideas, after some 
exploration of alternatives, is more worth- 
while than one that provides children with 
no opportunities or another that gives choices 
at rather mundane levels, for example, a 
choice of now or this afternoon, or using a 
pen or pencil. 

2 . All other things being equal, one ac- 
tivity is more worthwhile than another if it 
assigns to students active roles in the learning 
situation rather than passive ones. 

An activity that channels students’ ener- 
gies into such roles as panel members, re- 
searchers, orators, observers, reporters, 
interviewers, actors, surveyors, performers, 
role players, or participants in simulation ex- 
ercises such as games is more worthwhile 
than one which assigns students to tasks 
such as listening in class to the teacher, filling 
out a ditto sheet, responding to a drill ses- 
sion, or participating in a routine teacher-led 
discussion. 

3 . All other things being equal, one ac- 
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tivity is more worthwhile than another if it 
asks students to engage in inquiry into ideas, 
applications of intellectual processes, or cur- 
rent problems, either personal or social. 

An activity that directs children to be- 
come acquainted with ideas that transcend 
traditional curricular areas, ideas such as 
truth, beauty, worth, justice, or self-worth; 
one that focuses children on intellectual 
processes such as testing hypotheses, iden- 
tifying assumptions, or creating original 
pieces of work which communicate personal 
ideas or emotions; or one that raises questions 
abo’it current social problems such as pollu- 
tion, war and peace, or of personal human 
relations is more worthwhile than one that 
is directed toward places (Mexico or Africa), 
objects (birds or simple machines), or per- 
sons (Columbus or Shakespeare). 

4. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than another if 
it involves children with realia. 

An activity that encourages children to 
touch, handle, apply, manipulate, examine, 
and collect real objects, materials, and arti- 
facts either in the classroom or on field trips 
is more worthwhile than one that involves 
children in the use of pictures, models, or 
narrative accounts. 

5. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than another if 
completion of the activity piay be accom- 
plished successfully by children at several 
different levels of ability. 

An activity that can be completed suc- 
cessfully by children of diverse interests and 
intellectual backgrounds is more worthwhile 
than one which specifics in rigid terms only 
one successful outcome of the activity. 
Examples of the former are thinking as*^ign- 
ments such as imagining, comparing, classi- 
fying, or summarizing, all of which allow 
youngsters to operate on their own levels 
without imposing a single standard on the 
outcomes. 

6. All other things being equal, one 



activity is more worthwhile than another if 
it asks students to examine in a new setting 
an idea, an application of an intellectual 
process, or a current problem which has been 
previously studied. 

An activity that builds on previous stu- 
dent work by directing a focus into novel 
locations, new subject matter areas, or dif- 
ferent contexts is more worthwhile than one 
that is completely unrelated to the previous 
work of the students. (This position is an 
example of one that is impossible to build 
into every activity presented to students. Ob- 
viously a balance is needed between new 
areas of study and those which are related to 
previous work. Value dimension number six 
asserts the need for some continuity in a 
program.) 

7. All other things being equal, one ac- 
tivity is more worthwhile than another if it 
requires students to examine topics or issues 
that citizens in our society do not normally 
examine — and that are typically ignored by 
the major communication media in the 
nation. 

An activity that deals with matters of 
sex, religion, war and peace, the profit mo- 
tive, treatment of minorities, the workings of 
the courts, the responsiveness of local gov- 
ernments to the needs of the people, the 
social responsibilities of public corporations, 
foreign influences in American media, social 
class, and similar issues is more worthwhile 
than an activity which deals with mundane 
“school topics” such as quadratic equations 
or short stories — topics usually considered 
safe and traditional. 

8. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than another if 
it invcAves students and faculty members in 
"risk" taking — not a risk of life or limb, but 
a risk of success or failure. 

Activities that may receive criticism 
aom supervisors and parents on the basis of 
“what’s usually done," that may fail because 
of unforeseen events or conditions, are more 
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worthwhile than activities that are relatively 
risk-free — using approaches which are con- 
doned openly by the community and the 
school administration and which have served 
teachers well in the past. 

9. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than another if it 
requires students to rewrite, rehearse, and 
polish their initial efforts. 

Rather than having students perceive 
assignments as “tasks to complete,” activities 
should provide time and opportunity for stu- 
dents to revise their themes in the light of 
criticism, rehearse a play in front of an audi- 
ence, or practice an interviewing technique 
to be used in a project so that they will begin 
to see the value of doing a task well. Activi- 
ties that communicate to students that their 
efforts are approximations of perfect work — 
and that efforts can be made to improve their 
work — are more worthwhile than ones that 
merely suggest that once an assignment is 
completed the first time, it is finished. 

10. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than another if it 
involves students in the application and mas- 
tery of meaningful rules, standards, or 
disciplines. 

Using standards derived from students 
as well as authorities, panel discussions can 
be disciplined by procedures; reporting of 
data can be disciplined by considerations of 
control; essays can be regulated by consid- 
erations of style and syntax. Activities which 
foster a sense of meaningful discipline, either 
imposed or chosen by the children them- 
selve.«!, are more worthwhile than ones that 
ignore the need for the application of mean- 
ingful rules or standards. 

11. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than another if it 
gives students a chance to share the plan- 
ning, the carrying out of a plan, or the results 
of an activity with others. 

One facet of the current trends in indi- 
vidualizing instruction found in some pro- 



grams is that of minimizing the chance for 
children to work in groups and to learn the 
problems inherent in any situation that calls 
for individual desires to yield at times to 
group requrements. An activity that asks 
children to play a role in sharing responsi- 
bilities with others is more worthwhile than 
one which limits such opportunity. 

12. All other things being equal, one 
activity is more worthwhile than another if it 
is relevant to the expressed purposes of the 
students. 

While a prizing of children’s purposes 
might well be protected by the value dimen- 
sion previously expressed, of providing 
choices for children, it is important enough 
to stress in a value dimension of its own. As 
students are invited to express their own 
interests and to define problems in which 
they feel a personal involvement, and as the 
activities of the curriculum reflect those in- 
terests, the ensuing activity will be more 
worthwhile than one that is based on at- 
tributions of interests and concerns made by 
teachers. 

Obviously, not all of the value compo- 
nents identified in this section can be built 
into a single activity. Also, not all the values 
listed deserve the same amount of emphasis 
in terms of time within a given program. 
For example, some assignments involving 
“risk” may be titillating for students and 
teachers, but a program which has more than 
a few activities reflecting the “risk” value 
would probably be out of balance. Finally, 
the list above is not exhaustive. It is meant 
to illustrate values that might be used in 
defining a program of worthwhile activities. 
The value-criteria arc merely working hy- 
potheses at this time, subject to analysis if 
not empirical testing. Others are encouraged 
to develop their own set of criteria. 

CavMt 

It must be emphasized that all teachers, 
whether working at the first grade level or in 



graduate school, generally need to do some 
teaching for objectives as well as some teach- 
ing without specific objectives. Whitehead 
has suggested that in terms of the rhythm of 
education, many more of the tasks assigned 
to younger children should be justified on 
non-instrumental values, while those as- 
signed at the upper levels might reasonably 
contain more performance-related activi- 
ties (5). 

Evaluation 

All of the foregoing is not to suggest that 
school programs need not be evaluated. As 
in the past, those activities which are justi- 
fied in terms of the objectives they are de- 
signed to meet can be evaluated through 
criterion-referenced achievement tef.ts. Other 
procedures need to be developed to describe 
school programs in terms of the character- 
istics of the activities which comprise the 
programs. The following procedure might 
serve as a way of communicating information 
about a given course or program which would 
be meaningful to administrators and parents. 

Assume that a teacher accepted as the 
major values of his program those nrevi- 
ously identified in this paper. (Presumably, 
this procedure could be used for any set of 
values.) He could periodically describe his 
program using a chart similar to the one 
presented in Table 1. The chart could be 
completed according to the following ground 
rules: 
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Column 1: This column would simply 
number the activity for purposes of identifica- 
tion. 

Column 2: This notation would place the 
activity in the sequence of activities carried out 
during the reporting period. 

Column 3: This entry would be another 
way of labeling the topics under study for 
purposes of identification. 

Column 4: The number of students who 
successfully completed the activity would be 
entered here to communicate the extent to 
which all students in the class were involved 
with the activity. 

Column S: To give emphasis to the cen- 
trality of the activity to the scope of the course, 
the estimation of the average number of hours 
students spent on the activity would be entered 
in this column. 

Column 6; In this column, teachers would 
check those components of the activity which 
in their eyes serve to justify it in their program. 
In the example entered in the table, the teacher 
has justified an activity, not in terms of what 
students can do on finishing it that they could 
not do before, but on the grounds that it gave 
students a chance to make a choice t#l): in- 
volved them in active roles (#2); included ex- 
periences with realia (#4); provided various 
levels of achievement which could be judged 
as successful (#5); and required students to 
apply meaningful s*andards to their work 
(# 10 ). 

If each line of every teacher’s log were 
punched on a computer card, a program 
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could easily be written which would yield 
output describing the percentage of time 
spent on each activity, and the number of 
children who were involved with programs 
under each value dimension. At present, no 
generalizations are available which could be 
used to rate definitively a given course de- 
scription as adequate or inadequate, based 
on these data. Nevertheless, if a science pro- 
gram profile indicated that almort no time 
was spent with students in active roles, if 
students were almost never involved with 
realia, and if students had few opportunities 
to apply meaningful rules or standards to 
their work, then a person sharing the values 
espoused in this paper would have serious 
reservations about the quality of that par- 
ticular science program. 

In summary, the argument has been 
presented that an activity can be justified in 
terms other than those associated with its 
instrumental value for changing the behavior 
of students. In addition, this paper has pre- 
sented a set of criteria for identifying worth- 
while activities, proposed a modest procedure 



for describing programs in terms of those 
criteria, and issued an invitation for others 
to present alternative criteria. Most of all, it 
has asked that some concern be directed 
toward the quality of opportunities for ex- 
periences offered through our schools. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION: 
THE PUPIL AS PERSON 



The lime has come to accept individual 
differences in children as a reality and to work 
with them without trying to blame them on 
anyone or to feel guilty that they exist. 
Resistance to easy modifiability is man s 
insurance of stability, and the possibility of 
change his hope for the future. Individual 
differences among people are a precious asset. 
A constructive program to meet them promises 
large returns. Olson, p. 37. 
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Individualized Instruction* 

Alexander Frazier 



You must know what you want to hear. 
— Edwin Zilz ‘ 

When poets repair to the enchanted 
forest of language it is with the express purpose 
of getting lost; far gone in bewilderment, they 
seek crossroads of meaning, unexpected echoes, 
strange encounters; they fear neither detours, 
surprises, nor darkness. — Paul Valery - 

FOR half a century we have been 
committed to individualized instruction as 
the answer to the problem of how to teach 
everybody what everybody needs to know. 
Yet only now have we been able to put 
together the elements that will enable us to 
act on our conviction with the prospect of 
success. 

Elements of Succsm 

Here are sor.ie of these elements: 

1. Goals. We have revived mastery 
as a goal. No longer is it possible, politically 
or professionally, to accommodate our be- 
havior to inequities assumed to be beyond 
our control. Inside as well as around the 
school, an increasing number of tough- 
minded persons are demanding that where 
the road to mastery can be laid down, we 

' How To Whistle Songs: An Easy, Enjoy- 
able Guide to Beautiful Whistling. Los Angeles: 
The Slanlon Press, 1961. p. 19. 

•Jackson Mathews, editor. The Collected 
Works of Paul Valery. Volume 13. Aesthetics. 
Translated by Ralph Manheim. Bollingen Series 
45. New York: Bollingen Foundation. Copy- 
right 0 1964. p. 48. By permission of the Bol- 
lingen Foundation and Princeton University Press. 



must succeed in teaching what there is to be 
learned. 

2. Nature of the learner. We now be- 
lieve that learners start out with much less 
difference in capacity than we once thought. 
If at any given point in time learners seem 
unequal, it means that native capacity has 
not been properly developed, perhaps that 
we did not get to some of them early enough, 
or that we do not yet know how to tap the 
capacity that is there. At any rate, the idea 
that capacity is fixed is much in question. 
Some people are sayinr, “Don’t tell us about 
their TQ or their home background or any- 
thing else. Just tell us what you want them 
to learn, and leave the rest to us.’’ 

3. Content analysis. We know better 
what to teach. Part of our problem has been 
that we have sometimes tried to teach what is 
untrue or incomplete and therefore very hard 
to learn. The more scientific analysis of the 
nature of knowledge that has come out of 
the emphasis on its structure is promising to 
help us identify what is leamable. The teach- 
ing of modern languages has been revolution- 
ized by the reexamination of content as well 
as by the redefinition of the goal as mastery. 
The teaching of mathematics and of science 
are being similarly affected. As we learn 
how to put the pieces together again in our 
competing analyses of beginning reading, we 
may anticiprte that we will be increasingly 
successful in teaching the first steps of that 

* Reprinted by permission from the Califor- 
nia Journal for Instructional Improvement, a quar- 
terly publication of the California Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
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most complex and mysterious set of 
learnings. 

4. Materials. We have discovered 
how to prepare materials that are much more 
studyable. These materials are precise and 
detailed and geared directly to eliciting the 
responses needed for leaning, much more 
so than anything we would have been able to 
imagine in the past as possible, necessary, or 
perhaps desirable. A recent brochure ^ on 
20 programs designed to teach pieces or 
segments of knowledge describes the re- 
usable booklets as containing “ten short sets 
of 25-50 frames, each designed to be worked 
in 15 or 30 minutes.” The booklets have 
been developed in terms of two conditions: 
“(1) satisfactory terminal behavior (mastery 
of the subject) and (2) an error rate of less 
than 10 percent.” Topics for which pro- 
grams are available include “Cells: Their 
Structure and Function,” “Latitude and 
Longitude,” and “Figures of Speech.” 

5. Methodology. We now know how 
to provide a one-to-one relationship between 
teacher and pupil. For a long time, we have 
used as a kind of symbol of individualized 
instruction the apocryphal image of a student 
on one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on 
tht other. Now we are faced with the pros- 
pect of having a student on one end of the 
line and, by computer, who knows whom 
on the other. That part of the problem of 
individualizing instruction represented by the 
need for providing a one-to-one correspon- 
dence of teacher and learner, however eerie 
or unearthly or unheavenly their relationship 
may strike us as likely to be, is resolved. 

6. Evaluation. We can keep track of 
independent learning better than before. One 
of the chief worries in individualizing in- 
struction has been to find out when help 
was needed and in general to check on prog- 
ress among 25 to 30 learners working inde- 

* Coronel Learning Programs. “20 Learn- 
ing Programs from Coronet. “ Chicago: Coronet 
Learning Programs. 4 pp. 



pendently. The new care in spelling out 
specific objectives; the elaboration of study 
materials, with built-in feedback of some 
kind to the learner; and now the computer — 
all have helped or will help to make the 
flow of evaluative information not only con- 
tinuous but, in terms of quantity and pre- 
cision, more than we can handle. In fact, in 
some situations, clerks are being employ^ 
to manage and control the flow so that it will 
become most useful. 

7. Organization. We have solved the 
problem of organizing for individualized in- 
struction. The matter of grouping learners 
for individualized instruction has been the 
one clement of the problem above all others 
to which we have been historically most at- 
tentive. We have tried anything and every- 
thing. Now, however, we have suddenly 
found ourselves with a choice of alternatives, 
partly perhaps because of our inventiveness 
but also because other elements in the prob- 
lem have been clarified. 

We can organize our pupils in relation- 
ship to successive levels of progress through 
a well-defined sequence of study materials. 
Or we can organize them in larger units of 
100 or so, with an augmented staff and 
plenty of open space, and leave the internal 
grouping and scheduling to the teaching 
staff. Or we car. run students through study 
or learning centers more or less at random, 
leaving their assignments and supervision to 
whoever is in charge of their stations. In 
the latter case, where for a portion of the 
day the learner is working on his own with 
programmed materials or working under the 
tutelage of a remote computer, grouping is 
merely a question of housing. 

Sourct of Discomfort 

How surprised we are, when we view 
the present situation in this way, to find that 
we really have triumphed over the problem 
of how to tench everybody what they need 
to know. We can truthfully say that when 
it comes to the education of the whistler, 
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we know what we want to hear. And we can 
teach just about anybody to whistle “Yankee 
Doodle” or “Dixie.” 

Still, we may wonder at what we have 
paid or seem willing to pay for the prosprect 
of such success. We know, when we think 
of the realm in which success is to be ex- 
pected, that in order to succeed we have 
altered our conception of what education is 
all about, limited it, reduced it, fundamen- 
talized it. 

Thus, we are at this moment uneasy. 
To some zealots of the new era, it would 
seem right and proper that the realm of what 
everybody needs to know should be extended 
to everything that anybody might ever want 
to learn. They seem to be saying that if we 
can, through the use of this process of in- 
struction, succeed with a piece of tne pro- 
gram, why not move ahead to all of it? 

Yet while we may be surprised that 
anybody would conceive of the total cur- 
riculum as lending itself to such treatment, 
most of us are puzzled by and apprehensive 
about something much more likely to be 
hard to accept. We believe we can trust to 
the general good sense to take care of ex- 
cesses of zeal in the routinization of teaching. 
But are we ourselves ready to assume re- 
sponsibility for redesigning our program to 
provide more adequately for the larger 
aspects of learning that successful routiniza- 
tion of the facts and skills segment is going 
to give us? 

We have had to spend so much time 
on this segment in the past that we have 
not done what we would have liked with the 
rest of the curriculum. Now the prospect of 
success in teaching the facts and skills means 
that we will have the time and space to do 
more with the rest. 

What we are faced with, at the prospect 
of success in individualizing instruction, is 
the necessity of redeveloping the curriculum. 
What is involved in this task? The first thing 
is to clarify the differences between the lesser 
ar ' the larger learnings in terms of the ele- 
ments already defined. 



Goals. For the larger learnings, the 
goal is not mastery. There is no reachable 
end-point on the way to whieh highly specific 
steps or objectives can be spelled out. Con- 
tinuous growth is the goal. 

Nature of the learner. The question of 
equality of capacity is not central since mas- 
tery is not the goal. What is of concern is 
“an ability, a power ... the possibility of 
growth.” * 

Content analysis. With the emphasis 
on the development of powers or their 
growth, analysis of what needs to be learned 
is very different here. It is concerned with 
the nature of the process through which 
powers develop. 

Materials. The total environment is of 
greater concern than any piece of material. 
The concern is for richness and diversity 
rather than precision. 

Methodology. Powers are personal. 
Their growth comes necessarily from indi- 
vidual use. The concern is *o provide many 
opportunities for their responsible exercise. 

Evaluation. Since growth or “carry- 
ing power forward” ® is the goal, evaluation 
is concerned with the individual rather than 
the group and is likely to be seen in global 
rather than concrete terms. 

Organization. While room needs to be 
made to ensure independent functioning, 
many personal powers require the presence 
of others in the picture for their proper 
development. The isolation booth is an in- 
appropriate site for the larger learnings. 

Now such a contrast serves to make 
plain that we are still dealing with indi- 
vidualization of instruction. However, here 
we talk of the person and of his powers and 
of their growth. At this point it might be 
useful if we were to propose two definitions 

* John De^kty. Dmiocracy and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. p. 49. 

^ Ibid., p. 61. 
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for the individualization of instruction: (a) 
the individualization of instruction that leads 
to the achievement of . 'mstery in the lesser 
learnings-' and (b) the individualization of 
instruction that leads to the development or 
growth of power in the larger learnings. The 
former aims at success despite individuai dif- 
ferences; the latter aims at success in terms 
of individual differences, perhaps actually 
seeking to extend them toward a greater 
range of human variability, at least in all the 
generally desired directions or arenas of 
growth. 

But the distinction attempted in these 
definitions may still strike us as abstract and 
poorly expressed. What we may need in 
addition is the exemplification of the larger 
learnings. If we are going to have to rede- 
velop the curriculum to make good use of 
the newly vacated time and space, what are 
we going to be trying to do? The growth 
of which personal powers are we to try to 
forward? What is the nature of the realm of 
the larger learnings? 

Realm of the Larger Laarnings 

Perhaps what we are moving into now 
is the education of the poet as compared to 
the education of the whistler. 

“I believe in individuals.” ® This is 
the way Anton Chekhov responded to a 
correspondent inquiring about his politics. 
“I see salvation in a few people living their 
own private lives,” he continued, “scattered 
throughout Russia — whether they be intel- 
lectuals or muzhiks, the power is in them, 
though they are few.” Elsewhere Chekhov, 
whom we may take to stand for the poet, 
defined the realm of personal powers: “My 
holy of holies is the human body, health, 
intelligence, talent, inspiration, love, and the 
most absolute freedom — freedom from vio- 
lence and lying, whatever forms they may 

• Anton Chekhov. The Personal Papers of 
Anton Chekhov. Introduction by Mitthew Joseph- 
lon. New York: Le»r Publisher*. Inc.. 1948. 
’‘Letter to I. I. Orlov, 1899." pp. 194-95. 



take. This is the program I would follow 
if I were a great artist.” ^ 

Let us try to say what such larger 
learnings are, and, with more attention from 
us, might be. 

Phytical Being 

We may begin with the power of physi- 
cal being. If we had more time and space 
in the curriculum to attend to physical 
growth and development, what might that 
mean? 

For one thing, it would encompass but 
go far beyond mastery of skills, although 
skills would certainly be there — skills of 
walking and running, of throwing and 
catdiing, of surfing and sailing, of skiing and 
hiking and dancing. Information would have 
its place also, of course— about diet and 
safety, physical structure and function, drugs 
and diseases. 

But in our enlarged program, much 
more time and space would be provided for 
free play, for self-chosen games, dancing, 
swimming, and gyiimastics; and for loafing — 
for refreshment and relaxation. The environ- 
ment would be designed for i^ysical func- 
tioning and physical freedom all day long — 
and the school would extend its responsibility 
to outdoor sites for hiking, camping, pack 
trips; for visits to the mountains but also to 
the desert and the beach. 

The expanded program would focus on 
more opportunities for physical develop- 
ment, for enjoying the exercise of physical 
power and for experiencing the world 
through the body, including not only the 
natural world (air breathed in deep, the feel 
of sun and wind and rain) but the world of 
other persons — through racing, tagging, 
wrestling, helping up, forming circles, team- 
ing up, pairing off. 

We have never had time really to cele- 
brate the physical powers and their growth 
and development. Now we well may have. 

r/bW., “Lsiter to A. N. Pleshchcyev, Oc- 
tober 1889." p. 154. 
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Sensibility 

“Experience is never limited, and it is 
never complete,” begins Henry James, in his 
famous definition of what it means to be 
fully conscious of one’s own existence; “it is 
an immense sensibility, a kind of huge 
spider-web of the finest silken threads sus- 
pended in the chamber of consciousness, and 
catching every airborne particle in its tissue.” 
This mechanism of sensibility “takes to itself 
the faintest hints of life, it converts the very 
pulses of the air into revelations.” Such 
sensibility is “the power to guess the unseen 
from the seen, to trace the implication of 
things, to judge the whole piece by the pat- 
tern, the condition of feeling life in general 
so completely that you are well on your way 
to knowing any particular comer of it. . . .* 

Education of the power or powers of 
sensibility — of responding fully to experi- 
ence, of being thoroughly conscious of the 
world about one in all its manifold mean- 
ings — incorporates mastery of certain skills 
and information, it is true. Being able to 
identify the structure of the cell or the figures 
of speech may help. But the development 
of the powers of consciousness and respon- 
siveness necessarily comes through many 
encounters with rich, raw experience and the 
chances one has to respond to these en- 
counters, the demands made upon awareness. 

The message of Marshall McLuhan is 
highly relevant here. We live in an image- 
bearing environment so rank and dense with 
multi-layered meanings that we must learn 
to respond to it all at once. Today the school 
is often less stimulating than the out-of- 
school environment, more restricted, blander, 
relatively impoverished. 

What would the school look like to the 
learner if it were designed to be experienced 
as were the exhibits of Brussels and of 
Expo ’67? 

What kinds of new and specific leam- 

“ Morton Dauwen Zabel, editor. Thr Pori- 
able Henry James. New York: The Viking Piess, 
1951. "The Art of Fiction." pp. 401-402. 



ings would be needed if we were to value 
responsiveness to the broader environment 
in terms of the visual arts — graphic arts but 
also sculpture, architecture, landscaping, and 
town planning? If we were to take films and 
television Seriously? If we wanted to increase 
awareness and enjoyment of the world of 
music old and new. Eastern as well as 
Western? 

If we were to venture deeply into the 
realms of human awareness outside the 
arts — the world of feelings and values per- 
sonally expressed, the verbal and nonverbal 
clues to feelings and values? 

What changes in environment, what 
additions to specific learnings, the inclusion 
of what kinds of in- and out-of-school ex- 
periences for the exercise and development 
of sensibility might we have if we were to 
redesign the curriculum to make use of new 
time and space for this field of larger 
learning? 

LO¥0 

How does one learn to love? It is some- 
thing that can hardly be spelled out, detailed, 
programmed. Yet the power to empathize, 
reach out, relate, identify with, to seek com- 
munity of some kind in increasingly wider 
circles is surely among the larger learnings 
with which we will want to do more as we 
make good use of our new time and space. 

Perhaps love as we are thinking of it 
begins with simple wonder at and respect 
for the force of life. Marian Catlin in Wal- 
lace Stegner’s new novel. All the Little Live 
Things, rcpres< ,ts such an aspect of love. 
Cancer-ridden and pregnant, hc<ping to live 
to bear another child, she expresses, through 
her care that nothing living be uprooted or 
destroyed, an obsession with life, an ob- 
sessive love. Her husband, an ethnologist, 
mentions that the baby California gray whale 
gains a ton a month, and the narrator won- 
ders; "What in hell is in whale’s milk?” 
Looking back after Marian’s death and re- 
calling that metaphor for her agonizing effort 
to survive with her baby’s birth, the narrator 
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supposes her to be saying to him: “You 
wondered what was in whale’s milk. Now 
you know. Think of the force down there, 
just telling things to get born, just to be!” ® 
The narrator, an old man aroused from 
what he comes to call a “twilight sleep” of 
detached retirement, would amend her feel- 
ing — but it remains as a symbol of love. 

And love extends to and encompasses 
death as well as birth. In grieving over and 
reflecting on his mother’s death at 80, Sean 
O’Casey comforts himself by seeing her 
as having passed into the endless stream. 

It wouldn’t do to say that each differed 
from each in some trivial, imperceptible way, 
blade of grass from blade of grass; leaf of tree 
from leaf of tree; human face from human 
face. Who is he who having examined each 
blade of grass, every leaf of every tree, would 
say no one of them was like its like? And 
though human faces might differ, and did, the 
darkness of hatred, the light of love, the glint 
of fear, the lightning flash of courage shone 
the same from every human eye, and the 
thoughts surrounding them were, in essence, 
the same in every human heart. 

Between the emergence of life and its 
extinction or translation lies the great range 
of occasions for valuing and supporting 
others and expressing love in its many guises. 
Is this a field in which our power needs to 
be extended and strengthened? With time 
enough and space, what more can be done 
with love in the redeveloped curriculum? 

Iwntlon 

For the poet, the power to shape and 
reshape his experience is that which he needs 
most of all to test and extend. What Sartre 
says of the meaning of history, the poet 
would say of the meaning of life: “. . . the 

“Wallace Stegner. All the Little Live 
Things. New York; The Viking Press, 1967. pp. 
66, 344. 

>“Sean O'Casey. Inishfallcn: Fare Thee 
Well. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
p. 38. 



problem is not to know its objective, but to 
give it one.” ” 

While there are specific and lesser 
learnings that need to be there to be called 
upon, the development of the power to deal 
creatively with fresh experience, to search 
it out (to “seek crossroads of meaning, un- 
expected echoes, strange encounters”), and 
to work with it (fearing “neither detours, 
surprises, nor darkness”) until it yields a 
union of form and substance — this kind of 
development depends on openness to new 
experience and a great freedom of experi- 
encing. When what is to be known is all 
laid out for the learner, the power of inven- 
tion gets little enough exercise. 

Providing in the new curriculum more 
time and space for richer experiencing that 
will stimulate the learner to alter or amend, 
compose, design, discover, recast, reorder, 
shape, and reshape his world would seem 
extremely important. 

Endurance 

Grace Norton, a friend of Henry 
James, who in his words seemed to “make 
all the misery of all the world” her own (she 
“suffered,” as they said then), received a 
letter of consolation from James under the 
date July 28, 1883: 

Sorrow comes in great waves ... but it 
rolls over us, and though it may almost smother 
us it leaves us on the spot, and we know that 
if it is strong we are stronger, inasmuch as it 
passes and we remain. It wears us, uses us, but 
we wear it and use it in return; and it is blind, 
whereas we after a manner see.'® 

Years later, James wrote to Henry 
Adams, who had sent him a “melancholy 
outpouring” of “unmitigated blackness 
about their being “lone survivors”; “I still 
find my consciousness interesting — ^under 
cultivation of the interest.” And he suggests 

” Jean-Paul Sartre. Situations. Translated 
by Venita Eisler. New York: George Braziller, 
1965. "Reply to Albert Camus.” p. 103. 

i^Zabel, op. cit., p. 650. 
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that perhaps this survival of interest comes 
“because I <i that queer monster, the artist, 
an obstinate finality, an inexhaustible sen- 
sibility." 

Of his reaction to the first-night failure 
of The Sea Gall. Chekhov wrote to a triend : 
"When I got home I took a dose of castor 
oil, and had a cold bath, and now I am ready 
io write another play." 

In his account of the San Francisco 
earthquake, William James,'*’ who went into 
the city from Stanford where he was spend- 
ing a few months, remarked on the resilience 
of the victims, of their “healthy animal in- 
sensibility and heartiness." 

One of the powers, then, that wc know 
we need to include among the larger learn- 
ings is the power to endure. In a television 
interview with Ernest Jones some years ago, 
Lionel Trilling asked the aging biographer 
of Freud how he would summarize the lesson 
of the master. Jones’ reply was this: “To 
look life straight in the face — and endure it." 
We might find this message a little bLak our- 
selves, but we would have to concede that 
physical being, sensibility or consciousness, 
love, and shaping and reshaping our experi- 
ence rest as powers on this rock-bottom 
hardiness, this power simply to be and to 
continue to be. 

An environment arranged or prepared 
for learning, an environment ordered for 
simplicity and certainty toward prescribed 
ends, a failure-free environment — whatever 
its uses — may be inadequate for developing 
fully the power to endure. Much of life “out 
there" beyond the school or around the 
school, before and after school, is disar- 
ranged and unprepared, disordered and com- 
plex and uncertain, formless or littered with 
discarded forms, ambiguous, full of incon- 

1* Ibid., p. 675. 

’♦Chekhov, op. cit., “Letter to A. S. Sotiv- 
orin, October 22. 1896." p. 173. 

William James. Memories and Studies. 
New York: Longmans. Green, and Company. 
1912. “On tl/e Mental Effects of the Earthquake.” 

p. 226. 



gruity. lacking in immediate meanings. To 
learn to live in this world one needs to be 
in it. with it. so to speak. 

Can wc set the school scene for ad- 
ventures into this world, a world that has to 
be accepted first to be experienced, has to 
be endured to be shaped, to be loved, to be 
responded to. to be physically enjoyed? The 
education of the poet really begins as he is 
willing to risk his life, so to speak, in ven- 
turing into the enchanted forest. Perhaps wc 
can help him develop the power not merely 
to endure the darkness, the detours, the sur- 
prises but even to welcome them as the cross- 
roads of new meanings. 

A S«nM of Urgonqf 

What we have tried to do here is first 
to celebrate the prospect of success in indi- 
vidualizing instruction under what we have 
chosen to call definition (a): the individuali- 
zation of instruction that leads to the achieve- 
ment of mastery in the lesser learnings. 

Then we have noted that this prospect 
means that our curriculum will be open to 
redevelopment. The teaching of facts and 
skills will occupy less time and space than 
in the past. 

Wc have proposed that wc use this 
time and space to individualize instruction 
under definition (b) : the individualization 
of instruction that leads to the development 
or growth of power in the larger learnings. 

Wc have tried, ovcrgrandly perhaps 
and certainly too vaguely, to identify some 
of these powers — the powers of physical 
being, of responding, loving, creating, and 
enduring. 

We have tried to imbue our analysis 
with a sense of urgency. If we do not see 
and accept the challenge of curriculum re- 
development on some such terms as these, 
there may be those less broadly based than 
ourselves who will move into the freed time 
and space with something or other, probably 
more and more of less and less. □ 
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Please Stop and See 

Joan L. Bailf y 



I am me. 

I am not you or her or him or it. 

I am me. «cc. 

(Please stop and sej ) 

I am slow. I am forgetful. I am often wrong 

I am silly, and sad, and afraid. How wrong is 
wrong'* Hv)w «harp a tone'* How dark is 
night? How alone is alone? 

(Please stop and see.) 

I am a thrill — touch and he — the rock, the 
lizanL. the butterfly. 

I am a question — how far to the star; why 
mow the lawn; how do I yawr ; why a 
haircut; why do you say ‘*yc». but — ; 
thcTe‘s a fair in town you know; will I go?* 



I am me. Hut what will I be? 

(Please stop md Jirr ) 

I am a story toW. a picture seen, the flash 
of a swing, a flip on the bars, a smack 
of a hall— I did it all’ That s me’ 

I am a messy room, a voice too knid. a turned* 
down lip. 3 cr)’. a frown — I did it all. Sec! 

I am in need to know, how far is osit and up 
and down — how far can I go. 1 need to know. 

(Please stop and see.) 

I am in need to be free. Accept me. love me, 
unde-T^tand me. Set me free for 

I am me — and I am in the procevs of becoming. 

(Please stop and see.) 



Joan L. Baihy. Fifth Grade Teacher. San Miei/r/ Elementary School. Concord. California 
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Individual Differences: A Precious Asset 

(An Editorial) 

WiLLAPD C. Olson 



INDIVIDUAL differences among 
children have sometimes been regarded as a 
nuisance in educational programs since they 
prevent uniformity in classification, curricu- 
lum, methods, and results. After we have 
avoided the great hazards of deprivation and 
damage, wc may be able to move ahead 
farther faster by cultivating differences as a 



precious asset. In providing for individual 
differences in children in schools we need to 
take into account the facts, the attitudes 
toward these facts, and the implications and 
practices which follow from points of view 
about them. First, let us take a quick look 
at some of the facts. 

A century of research has provided 



Willard C Ohon. SOI Barton Shore D~ive. Ann Arbor. Michiffon. 

TZetiorimd En,mn„. W P^ycholo^. Vm.min of M'chgao. Aoo Arbor 
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ample documentation of individual differ- 
ences in every dimension — physical. s<x:ial. 
emotional, and intellectual. Many of these 
arc observable and measurable at birth and 
bc'orc. At each age they represent an end 
product in development of the numerous 
permutations and combinatiims of genetic 
and nurtural factors. Development must be 
nurtured, but individual differenres persist 
under all conditions that man is able to pro- 
vide. 

Most vsidcly stud' d have been the 
differences between individuals where all 
have had the benefit of common experiences 
or materials for growih. Qualitative differ- 
ences between individuals may regularly be 
found in areas of presence and absence of 
experience, e g.. literate and illiterate. Well 
established also arc intra-individual differ- 
ences in the amount of various achievements 
present. Change with time at different rates 
and with unique designs is adequately docu- 
mented. Contiruity over the years is the 
rule, with systematic changes in individuals. 
The longer children attend schtxvl the more 
unlike they become in achicvcmci t in areas 
of common experience. If adjustments arc 
made fi>r the irKreasing averages, the relative 
variability shows more constarKV 

Consistent differences between the 
sexes arc regularly found in many school 
achievements. The difference in reading age, 
for example, is about six months or one-half 
grade in fa^ or of the girls at each age in the 
grossing period. This makes a sufficient dif- 
ference at the lower end of the distribution 
to load clinics and remedial classes with four 
or five times as many boys as girls. The dif- 
ference of six months at the average is over- 
shadowed by a standard deviation of two 
years and a range of ten years for each sex 
by the sixth grade. 

It remains true, whether for biological, 
cultural, or statistical reasons, that children 
viewed as wholes arc more alike tban when 
a single attribute is considered. Educatum 
should provide for the core of relative simi- 



larity as well as for the cnoromus variability- 
in specific aspects. 

We should not be misled into believing 
that we have created homogeneous categories 
by identifying groups of gifted and mentally 
retarded children While average effects ar'’ 
present, the differences in children within 
each group remain striking Each person 
still has unique qualities and patterns. 

There arc large diffcrciKcs among 
communities in health, economic, and social 
indices; and these have been found to coexist 
with measured intellectual, behavioral, arnl 
educational characteristics of the children. 
Within each city with neighborhood schools, 
persistent systematic differences arc found 
among them. 

Differences among communities arc 
revealed in the values placed upon edu- 
cation. in what they seek for their chil- 
dren. in willingness to support, and in the 
acceptance of changes. Schools at the best 
arc sensitive to ai>d build upon the varying 
needs presented as well as on the common 
requirements for a citizen. 

Wliat arc some of the attitudes tow-ard 
the forceoing facts? Facts arc not trans- 
latable dutomatically into implications and 
practices. This is because there arc also 
differences in attitudes toward them among 
responsible picoplc. Values intrude to deter- 
mine the course of action. Persons hold 
different hypotheses about the origin of 
individual differences. The bare facts of 
variability do not describe the process by 
which they came about. Extreme views may- 
be held, for example, that all the variation 
among children is attributable to the en- 
vironment, on the one hand, or is all at- 
tnnuJablc to heredity, on the other. The truth 
probably lies between. Science docs not have 
a perfect answer to this problem in multiple 
causation. Social stratification and political 
ideologies produce emotionally colored 
points of view which make for programs 
which arc different in operation. The demo- 
cratic ideal of providing opportunity for 
maximizing the growlh potential of all pro- 
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duces a difTcrcnl program than the exclusive 
ideal of the education of a select few. 

At times the evidence on one course of 
action or another is unclear. The evidence 
may be balanced at the level of ’ coin toss- 
ing" or chance. The prevailing climate of 
opinion may precipitate a decision without 
valid support, and the attitudes of individuals 
reflect uninformed disagreement. To say 
that where we do not know the answer we 
should be flexible and experimental reflects 
a bias in favor of the scientifk method. 

The democratization of educational 
opportunities has cause*] a gradual shift in 
altitudes toward individual difference' in 
large numbers of people from suppression, to 
toleration, to cultivation. If one accept:' 
capitalization on differences between indi- 
viduals and building on strength nithin an 
individual as desirable practices for schools, 
certain consequences follow-. The curriculum 
becomes broad rather than narrow. The ex- 
pected achievement is at the level of the 
child's ability rather than at the average, 
norm, or standard for a group. Instructional 
materials with a range in difficulty arc avail- 
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able f**r each class group The marking or 
description **f individual differences in 
achievement takes on more the character of 
a nurturing than a punishing process. Re- 
ports to parents reflect the same character- 
istic With .1 healthy respect for individual 
differences, child paMicipation in planning 
becomes more acceptable and needful. 
Mechanical common assignments give way 
to more dynamic practices which permit 
seeking, self-selection, and creative solutions. 
Children may then properly cxrcupy various 
roles in a group, have interests which differ, 
and be in the process ri finding a place in a 
society which survives and prospers because 
individuals fit into its varied needs. 

The time has come to accept individual 
differences in children as a reality and fo 
work with them wi’hout try ing to blame them 
on anyone or to feel guilty that they exist. 
Resistance to easy modifiability is man's 
insurance of stability, and the possibility of 
change his hope for the future. Individual 
differences among people are a prceious 
asset. A constructive program to meet them 
promises large returns. Qj 



"Hey, You!" 

Robert W. Exjgar 



Hey. You^. 

Whacha w onf.’ 

You. What arc you dnini^ in the hall? 
Goin to the hat'room. 

Where's your pass!* 

/ don t f^ot none. 

What's your name? 

Joe. Joe Doe. 

Why has en't you pot a pass? 



ft a merpency. Somebody had da 

pass. 

What\s your homeroom number? 

Seven twelve. 

Look. Get hack to your class immedi- 
ately. f'm sending a note to your homeroom 
teacher, tellinp him you were in the hall with- 
out a pass. 

O.K., teach. 



Robert W. Edpar, Professor of Education, Queens College of The City University of New York^ 
Flushing 
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"Teach " cncounirr% "von" in a large 
city ichcxti. Wrj his name really Jin’ Doe? 
Ifm his homeroom number really seven 
twelve? Did he really have a " mergency"? 

Hhai teacher has time to discover the 
answers^ Thirty-five kids in a class, five 
classes a day. and these nnlv a minor handful 
of the thousands that throng the corridors, fill 
the classrooms, and fam the sidewalks. Who 
are they"' What are they doing' Why? Who 
knows' Who cares? 

OUR society is haunted by a 
sense of despair arising from the lack of 
meaningful contact among people. Seventy 
years have passed since Durkheim. in his 
study of Suicide, used the word “anomic" to 
designate the rc*otlessncss that characterizes 
the lives of many people in urbanized, indus- 
trialized. and bureaucratized societies. 

Our greatest American playwrights. 
Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, and Ed- 
ward AIbce. have made this the central 
theme of their best works. Willy Loman in 
Death of a Salesman, fulfilling Durkheim's 
thesis, concludes a life dedicated to being 
“well-liked" by suicide; Blanche Dubois, in 
A Streetcar Samed Desire, dispossessed 
from her ancestral home and defeated in 
her efforts to establish meaningful relations 
with others, chooses the fantasy world of 
insanity; while the family and frieruls in 
A Delicate Balance, thrown together at a 
time of crisis, arc unable to be genuinely 
concerned with each other's fate. The 
authors of the novels Catch-22, The Invisible 
Man, and Soberdy Knows My Same reiterate 
the same thesis. For all the car-clogged high- 
ways. the crowded multi-dwellings, and the 
jammed supermarkets, the people of modem 
America find life lonely and meaningless. 

T!m Dofninanc* of tho Economic Modol 

America is dominated by its economy, 
producing more goods for more people at 
less cost per unit than any other society since 
man first gathered berries and lived in caves. 
In this activity the greatest good is efficiency. 



In the economists' model of the efficient 
society, humanity is ignored. People arc 
like magnetic counters, attracted and repelled 
by wages and profits as the market com- 
municates information ccmceming supply 
and demand. U>vc of place or pride in skill 
is irrelevant. In this world of quantities, 
human attributes and feelings are more often 
obstacles than aids. 

Impersonal efficiency probably de- 
serves its high place in the economic order. 
But to give it the same priority in the orga- 
nization of moi al enterprises endangers these 
institutions. Schools aim to develop good 
men for the good society. In their realm, 
efficiency is a minor virtue. Yet even here 
its influence is difficult to resist. Its per- 
vasiveness is seen even in the writing of a 
man like James B. Conant, whose creden- 
tials as a civic-minded teacher-scholar arc 
beyond reproach. 

Conant, in prescribing a program for 
secondary schools in The American High 
School Today,' puts the elimination of the 
small high school at the top of his list. The 
prospect of limited course offerings and only 
partially qualified teachers is so horrifying 
that he cannot even notice in passing the 
vital social role which the small school has 
played in the life of its community Conant, 
concentrating on the efficient deployment of 
teachers and facilities, forgets that the small 
school satisfies human needs that the larger 
one often overlooks. 

However, this paper is not addressed 
to the small school in the rural area, but to 
the mass school in the metropolis. These 
schools have never been troubled by the 
absence of pupils sufficient to justify the 
employment of specialists. Rather, their 
storv is one of trying to accommodate more , 
children in buildings already filled beyond 
capacity. Today the typical New York City 
high school has in excess of 4,000 pupils, 

' James B. Conant. The American High 
School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959. 
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some over 6,000; while the typical junior 
high school has between 1.400 and 1.800 
pupils. 

In these schools, specialists abound: 
principals and their assistants, department 
chairmen, guidance counselors, attendance 
officers, schiwl-community coordinators, de- 
velopmental reading teachers, remedial read- 
ing teachers, and a host of specialists in 
subject matter. 

DanQtr of Doporsonolixotion 

In such schools, interpersonal rclaiions 
become more and more attenuated. The 
typical classroom teacher has from 150 to 
200 different pupils per _ y. If he teaches 
music or health education, he probably has 
600 different pupils per week. Pupils are 
reshuffled among the tcachen each year, 
perhaps each semester. Who is who is often 
lost in the process. 

The consequence is depersonalization. 
Marks, test scores, and section numben be- 
gin to replace living pupils. Incidents like 
the following occur ; A mother, asked about 
her dau^tcr, told me that for the first time 
in seven yean of schooling her daughter had 
failed a subject. She said she had gone to 
sec the guidance counselor about it. “Of 
course,” she added, “the woman had never 
actually seen my daughter. She had her 
folder and knew she had failed, but she had 
never talked with her about it.” 

Such schools endanger the develop- 
ment of their pupils as persons. Children 
need institutions in which they can have 
meaningful relations with adults. They need 
to be known, to be prodded, praised and 
punished, lauded at and laughed with, 
greeted and watched over. Modem psy- 
chology has taught us that children can learr 
to love only by being loved. >^Tiat makes 
us ti.’uk that they can leam other human 
virtues from impersonal sources? City 
schools will have to be transformed from 
places where “Hey, you!” and “O.K., teach! 
are typical exchanges into humane commu- 



nities where people interact with knowledge, 
respect, and affection. 

School people have not been unmind- 
ful of this problem. Various organizational 
patterns have been tried. The self-contained 
classrooms of the elementary schools have 
always made close relationships between 
teachers and children possible. The primary 
failure in human p-lations has been the sec- 
ondary school. Here the greater need for 
specialists and the greater maturity of the 
youth have made constant reshuffling both 
necessary and possible. 

To counteract the ensuing imperson- 
aiization, educators have established home- 
rooms and core programs. However, few 
schools have been able to make homerooms 
anything more than places to hsten to an- 
nouTKcments, while core programs seem to 
have defects which have led to gradual 
elimination. 

Jh9 Sinalt-SchooI-WIthIrva-School 

A more radical reorganization must 
be tried. Small units within the setting of 
the large school mu«t be created, each con- 
sisting of a limited group of pupils organized 
around a core of teachers. Six years ago, 
in designing an experiment to study the needs 
of beginning teachers in slum-area schools, 
four members of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Queens College formed such a unit.’ 

Three recent graduates of the college 
were selected to teach in the project. For a 
three-year period these tfcee young teachers 
taught 85 youngsters four subjects: English, 
math, science, and social studies (the sci- 
ence teacher also tau^t math). In addition, 
they acted as homeroom teachers, remedial 
teachers, and general advisers to the group. 
Their daily schedules were entirely devoted 
to these children. The pupils spent two- 

2 See Oertnide L. Downing el ai The Prep- 
aration of Teachers for Schools in Culturally 
Deprived Seighborhoods. (The BRIDGE Project.) 
Flushing. New York: Queens College of The City 
University of New York, 1965. 
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thirds of their day with then'. Fhe teachers 
taught as a team under a coordinator, meet- 
ing regularly to share their knowledge and 
to study improved methods and materials. 

The teachers reported many advan- 
tages in this novel organization. They felt 
their planning was much improved. They 
were pleased and stimulated to discover that 
these pupils could retain some learnings over 
the summer. They reported that the time 
needed to train pupils in classroom routines 
was substantially reduced after the first vear. 
They felt that their adaptations to individual 
differences became better as time passed 
In addition, their team responsibilities gave 
them opportunities to capitalize on the in- 
sights of their colleagues and to participate 
in administrative decisions, such as deter- 
mining membership of class groups and 
individual pupil assignments. 

To the observer, a salient feature of 
the small-school-within-a-school was the 
depth of understanding which characterized 
not only the relations of teachers to pupils, 
but also of pupil to pupil and of teacher to 
teacher. Stresses and strains were not elim- 
inated. but they could iu*t he attributed to 
the frustrations of impersonality. Anxiety 
among both groups was considerably de- 
creased. Pupils, who were accustomed to a 
school which seemed to use every oppor- 
tunity to expose their ignoranee and inade- 
quacy, began to lower their defenses. 

In time the teachers were able to 
demonstrate, through deed end not just by 
word, rhat they wanted to help the pupils, 
not hurt them. The teachers themselves, 
sustained through difficult times by the co- 
ordinator. came to accept each other in spite 
of failures and weaknesses. The small- 



schix'l-wiihin-a-school was a human institu- 
tion. approving and disapproving, sometimes 
w.irm. sometimes harsh, but never imper- 
sonal. never remote. 

Integrating Human Naadt 
and Spacialization 

The small-school-within-a-school is a 
feasible pattern for the large city high school. 
It organizes teachers of subject matter in 
a way which encourages them to see children 
as total personalities. Though it focuses on 
the mor.il and emotional aspects of the chil- 
dren's development, it also capitalizes on the 
special competencies of the te.ichers. Of 
course, specialization is broadly defined and 
applied Teachers teach the whole gamut of 
their subject area and the coordinator firtds 
himself acting as N>th supervisor and guid- 
ance counselor. Such breadth is not impos- 
sible. and it has great meaning for children. 
In this organization, teachers and coordina- 
tor learn to accept their responsibilities not 
only as specialists but. more important, as 
genuine leaders of the young. 

Reflection on the problems of the ur- 
banized. industrialized, and bureaucratized 
society of today highlights its need for “bite- 
size" institutions. The need in the school 
is even greater than in the society at large, 
for children need to be knowTi and appre- 
ciated if they arc to flourish. We must resist 
the tendency of our over-rationalized society 
to sec the solution to every problem in divi- 
sion and specialization. Children arc more 
than the sum of their parts. If wc arc to 
preserve their integrity, then schools must 
organize in ways that recognize integrity. 
The small-school-within-a-school is one 
effort to meet that challenge. □ 
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The Dropout— Our Greatest Challenge 

I:\RI C Kri I 



THERE is much interest pres- 
ently ctmccminp the young people who are 
leasing our high schools before graduation. 
This is known as the “dropout problem." 
Concern with this problem is not confined to 
schtxsl people, but appears in all the mass 
media — newspapers, magazines, television, 
Especiallv at the cU^sc of summer, nesvs- 
papers often run articles exhorting our young 
to go back to school. They quote statistics 
to show how much better off the holder of 
a high school diploma is than the perssm who 
docs not have one. The appeal seems to 
state that if a young person will just hang 
on grimly until the band plays Potnp and 
Circumstance, doors to the good life will 
swing wide. 

Some of those who decry the dropout 
situation arc the same people who tell us 
that we give out too many high school 
diplomas to students who do not deserve 
them, and who complain because, they say. 
the diploma has no meaning any more. Some 
suggest meeting this problem by giving the 
unworthy ones sptccial diplomas that will 
show that they arc infcric r. Sometimes wc 
even establish an inferior colored paper so 
that the quality of the diploma can be de- 
tected from afar. At this moment it occurs 
to me that wc might at last have found a use 
for the skin of the black sheep. We could 
give these youngsters black sheepskins. This 
idea falls down because there are not enough 
black sheep to supply diplomas to all who 
do not deserve regular ones. Perhaps the 
geneticists could solve the problem. 

Nevertheless, the problem of having 



so many of our young leave school is a 
serious one. and 1. for one. am grateful for 
the increasing interest of lay people in it. 
The problem is quite humiliating to school 
people, because these youths leave us with 
nothing else in mind. If there were plenty 
of jobs for our young, this would constitute 
a choice, but when they leave us for nothing 
else, it is hard to take. I question whether 
any commercial enterprise could continue as 
a going concern if it lost over a third of its 
business every year. 

What It th« Cost? 

The cost to society and to individuals 
of so many leaving our schools is hard to 
calculate. Some of the dropouts, having 
nothing to do, become delinquent; others 
withdraw into mental illness. The economic 
loss to society for delinquency and mental 
illness is staggering, and getting worse every 
year. The loss in self-respect suffered by 
those who find no place in our culture may 
cripple them for the rest of thc;r lives. Who 
can comjnitc 'he cpst of a life wasted in 
comparison wi h a life well lived? How 
calculate the damage done to family and 
friends? 

The Saturday Evening Post (March 12, 
1962) published an article by Kohler and 
Fontaine entitled, “Wc Waste a Million Kids 
a Year." Some of these live in your own 
home town. Human waste is our greatest 
extravagance. 

However, wc arc here concerned with 
the large percentage of oir young who have 
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dropped out but nre still in school. If we 
visit a secondary school class and look at the 
faces of the young people, we w II see that 
in many eases the outstanding characteristic 
of the members is that they arc not ins'olvcd 
in what is going on Most of them arc going 
through motions to please their elders Some 
arc just sitting. Sr>me arc engaging in be- 
havior which can only be interpreted as a 
protest. The latter arc our “discipline 
problems." 

Nk'hilc we have many studies of drop- 
outs. we do not know much about the matter, 
because we has’c no way of including the 
dropout who stays in school. All w^* seem 
able to do is to cojnt bodies, but physical 
presence docs not mean presence of the 
whole person. 

These young people arc doing very 
little, learning very little; at any rate they 
are not learning much of the curriculum. 
We hear a good deal about how much home- 
work a hi^ school youth should do, but 
studies have shown that these youths do not 
do any homework. They have lost contact 
with s^at is going on in school, and arc just 
passing tir... 

It is concerning this group that we get 
the complainLs of employers and college 
teachers about the youths who hold diplomas 
but do not know anything. These arc the 
ones for whom the curriculum has been 
“watered down." It seems never to have 
occurred to adults that if a soup docs not 
taste good in the beginning no amount of 
water will improve the flavor. The need is 
for a fresh and different soup. 

It is good that these dropouts have 
stayed in school, because they have to be 
somewhere, and even though they eschew 
the curriculum, they arc better off in schoo’ 
than they migbt be if they removed their 
bodies. They get good out of associating 
with their peers. They can enjoy many 
activities which are closed to the physical 
dropout. But thi., is not enough. They 
desperately need an education too. 



RMponM to Prttsurs 

Why do these dropouts slay in school? 
Mainly. I think, because of the enormous 
parental and cultural pressure. It is “the 
thing to do." If they leave school, their 
fathers and mothers would be loo embar- 
rassed. The neighbors would wonder about 
their basic intelligence and whether or not 
the condition is hereditary. There isn I any- 
thing else to do anyway, so. all things con- 
sidered. they decide they may is well slay in 
school, hoping that the teachers won't bother 
them loo much. It seems that the quiet, 
well-behaved ones have entered into an un- 
spoken truce with their teachers: “If you 
don't bother me. I won't bother you. " 

The adult reaction to the young people 
who cannot become involved v.-ith what we 
have decided they should care about is 
usually blamebd. “If they were any good 
they would like what Tve planned for them.” 
We reward the ones who can and arc willing 
to do what we want, and punish those who 
will not (cannot). Thus while these drop- 
outs continue to stay in school, their concepts 
of self continue to take a beating, so that it 
is possible that they are actually less able for 
having stayed. 

I do not think there is very much that 
we adults do unless we see the reason for 
doing it, feel able to do it, and preferably 
have had some small part in the planning of 
it. I Dclicve that young people arc quite like 
us in this regard. They need to be able to 
see that thei; school work is worth doing, and 
that it comes wiihin the scope of what they 
feel able to do. They do not have to have 
their own way, but, like us, they are more 
enthusiastic about what they have had a 
hand in planning than they are about things 
that adults plan for them. This is especially 
true since it seems to them that adults really 
live in another world. 

If involvement is necessary, then we 
must involve these youngsters. This will 
call for the abandonment of many of our 
sacred cows, because when young people 
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choose, there is no guarantee that they will 
choose what we had in mind. As for myself. 
1 have Mime things 1 think all people should 
know. But they don't and they obviously are 
not going to. so 1 might just as well relax. 

Not only must each learner be in- 
volved but he must be free to be involved 
in his own way. Perhaps ilie best-proven 
fact in educational research is that each hu- 
man being is unique. We will have to make 
it possible for unique learners to do different 
things and to come out with different learn- 
ings. They come out with different learnings 
now. and alwavii have, but we teachers have 
not yet accepted this fact. This failure to 
accept the obvious and inevitable spoils the 
lives of many teachers. 

People do things with goals in mind. 
The envisioned goal is the valid reason for 
doing anything Children and youth are 
people. In general, the younger the person, 
the more immediate the goal must be When 
we tell an elementary or junior high school 
child that if he docs not do what wc tell him 
to. he will not be able to go to college, he is 
not likely to be impressed. He has to have 
a better rca.son than that, and it seems likely 
that wc may have to modify what w^e arc 
doing. 

WTicn wc urge youth to stay in school, 
or to return to senool to do what has already 
been found wanting, we sell a shabby piece 
of goods. I would like for all of them to 
stay in school, if for no other reason than 
there is no other place in our society for 
them. Just to “stick it out." however, will 
not do them very much good. What we could 
say is that “if you will stay with us. we will 
try something different, omething that 
makes sense to you." 
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If he stays, he will of course get a 
“credential' or diploma which may be of 
some use to him. It is a poor substitute 
for an education. This is especially true 
if. as sometimes happens, wc then give him 
a spurious diploma, saying in effect, that he 
really did not graduate after all. 

Why Nol Try? 

There is nothing new in the fore- 
going; certainly nothing new to supervisors 
and curriculum directors. If it is true that 
people have to be involved, that learners 
arc unique, that goals have to be reasonably 
near, why don't wc do more about it^ What 
.ire wc afraid of? 

I have asked this question many times. 
Often the answ-cr is. “Wc don’t know how." 
Superintendents and principals tell me they 
would like to have good core classes, for 
example, but they do not have anybody who 
knows how to do it. 

It seems to me that if our profession 
requires us to do something wc do not know 
how to do. then wc must Icam how. This 
applies to the teaching profession as a whole. 
Wc will have to be satisfied with small be- 
ginnings at first because, not knowing how, 
wc must Icam in small ways at first. Wc can 
expand on these small beginnings until wc 
do know how. 

The dropouts, in school and out. arc 
legion. In some ways, they seem faceless. 
Our society being what it is, they have no 
place in it, except in school. They are 
wasting their time, often deteriorating rather 
than improving. They constitute our greatest 
waste. They can give us our greatest oppor- 
tunity. □ 
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Creativity and Its Psychological Implications 

Marie 1. Rasey 



AUNT Eliza made pinaiAhion', 
for old and young in the >illagc where I 
grew up. She begged for broken lamp chim- 
neys. whKh were plcnl ful in that day. She 
broke away fSc pearled lops to use for the 
base and bound small cushions on the jagged 
edges N\hen every man. woman, and child 
in tne village had r.t least two. it occurred to 
someone to ask her: “Aunt Eliza, why do 
you keep making pincushions when we all 
have so many?" After a thoughtful pause, 
she answered: “Just for a bein' a doin'. I 
guess." She w*as probably ri^t. It pleased 
her to be busy with the proecss. It did not 
much matter to her that she cared as little 
for the product as did the reci^Tents. 

Then there was old Professor Marlowe, 
long retired aitd much beloved His fertile 
old brain kept ri^l on wrestling with current 
problems. Reading, analyzing, formulating 
his opinions, there resulted a sort of So- 
ciological Bulletin much sought after by his 
former students and highly valued by them. 

Doubtless he. loo. enjoyed the doing, 
yet it was clear that it was the bulletin, the 
eTtd product, which was his primary concern. 
The enthusiasm of his forme’- students also 
added its piquancy Whatever the varied 
satisfactions which triggered his doing, his 
major objective was the thing created, and 
the process by which it was created was of 
secondary importance. 

Such examples arc to be found in most 
fields of creativity. Some creators arc un- 
concerned with the product, once created. 
Others who create in the same arcar. tolerate 



the proccss, even practice long hours on 
skills they dislike for the sake of the product. 
The psychological implications arc bound to 
be different ones fo*^ these two situations. 

For the purposes of this brief discus- 
sion. w-c shall define the product aspect of 
creativity as any form which results from the 
individual's energies that arc expended over 
patterns which arc new to him. Neither 
proccss nor product need be new in the 
world. It is his creation if it is new to him. 

This breadth of concept will contain 
Aunt Eliza’s pincushions and Dr. Marlowe’s 
bulletins. ar>d a myriad other formulations 
in between. Cakes and pics, pictures and 
poems, blueprints for architecture, social or 
material, all tl.csc arc products of the crea- 
tor’s proccss. As “The Monk in the Kitchen" 
says of the orderly state he has created there : 
“Lo. what was not. is." 

By the proccss aspect of creativity, we 
shall mean the outflow of energy of indi- 
vidual or groi-p through which a product is 
structured. As matter is defined as outflow 
of energy slowed down to materiality, so the 
creative proccss slows down to product. It 
is a total proccss, but a complex one. Its 
oneness is structured of part-processes one 
of whic'-i triggers another. As the process 
proceeds the playbacks report the degree of 
achievement. The sight or thou^t of food 
triggers salivation. This proccss triggers the 
next as the food progresses with the rhythmic 
movements of throat and gullet. Th: sight 
or thcnjght of a gaunt Hack tree against a 
setting sun may trigger the artist to his paints. 
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the musician to his score, the poet to his 
words, and a mother to the creation of a 
hearty warm soup against the autumn chill. 

Now the successive processes become 
more apparent. That which was so lately 
a perception or idea, existing only in that 
nebulous area, begins to take on thingness. 

It becomes real. Its reality consists in the 
form which is emerging from formlessness. 
It is a recipe, a tentative sequence of sounds, 
words, or melodies. It is a basic sketch laid 
in on canvas. But the flow continues. It is 
no longer plan or vision. Its reality begins 
to be acted upon. It has become actual. 
There is now soup to eat. a symphony to 
hear. There are poems or pictures to stir 
the heart. 

But the creator has ^ade an earlier 
creation. His perception of his externality 
is his creation too. And it is uniquely his. 
His perception of the item is peculiarly his 
own. an emergent out of the experiencing of 
his yesterdays, compounded upon those of 
his species, since time began. He sees and 
hears and feels, literally and figuratively. He 
produces fresh patterning whether in clay or 
color or sound. He accomplishes actuality 
as he pronounces his own creative word upon 
his substance. It is this word which estab- 
lishes an order upon those items which were 
otherwise unrelated and chaotic. 

When the kitchen is the studio, eggs, 
sugar, and flour march at the command of 
the creative fiat, “let there be cake.” And 
there is cake! Some artists use less concrete 
materials than eggs and sugar. Musician 
and poet may create from within, soundlessly 
with pencil on paper, hearing their creations 
only on their own resounding ears. Yet these, 
too. must have spoken their own type of 
“Let there bc.“ 

Sometime the creator must pass judg- 
ment on his work. As he works in quiet 
confidence or frenzied haste, the continuing 
playback will satisfy or frighten him. He 
may be easily pleased and far less than per- 
fect creations result. It looked promising. It 
fell short. Sometimes his judgment may err 



in the opposite direction. He breaks his 
vase. He destroys his script. Rarely, it ap- 
pears. is the creator able to look upon his 
creation and say: “It is good.” 

Ever-Widening Areas of Experience 

As we observe these moving processes, 
we cannot but note that they parallel or per- 
haps are identical with those of growth of 
tissue which result in physical structure in 
the human individual and also those of 
learning which result in understanding. At 
one time we might have objected: “This may 
be true when nev^ knowings are being crea- 
ted. but what of those processes in which 
a young organism is learning what those 
before him have created or reiterated?” But 
this position is no longer tenable. 

It now appears that whatever each of 
us learns, he must first create by his selection 
of items out of the whole, and by the inter- 
pretation he puts upon or into his perceiving. 
What he secs comes from him. What his 
creative perception maker of what he sees 
makes of an experience whatever it is for 
him. He and his creating are always in 
process, for as Ames has pointed out, per- 
ception is never more than prognosis for 
action. It is the acting which makes the 
actuality. Whatever that action establishes is 
for him “something new under the sun." 

To whatever extent this point of view 
proves valid, to that extent all men are their 
own creators. Their primary creation is the 
self each is. This creation docs not get 
finished and done with once for all. It is a 
never-ending process. With each new-made 
self, the created becomes creator upon the 
stuff of his externality. He establishes con- 
tinually new rclatcdncsscs between himself 
and the whole and the parts of his externality. 

Since the human specimen is what he 
is. the process of creating is inexdtable. What 
the process yields is not. That will depend to 
some extent upon the building blocks se- 
lected. and those available for selection in his 
externality, as well as upon the uniquenesses 
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|t IS the reeogniiH'n of these fuels, hut* ■ 
ever v.i^uelv eoneeived. which lies behind 
stvcallcd mixlcrn education. In i>rder to 
know, the learner must dt> .\s a doer, he is 
a ereati'r. As a ereati>r he heeomes a knower. 
Sueh practices and concepts as are useful 
stem from these principles. Sueh as are less 
than useful eome either from inadequate or 
misdirected creation on the one hand, or on 
the other from a misconception of the sig- 
nificance of the principles. 

In “premoden days” education was 
also concerned with doing. But the con- 
ception was somewhat different. The learner 
“did” his examples in arithmetic. He “did” 
his assignments. By these repetitive doings, 
it was thought that he increased his skills and 
broadened his knowledge. When he was a 
free creator fulfilling his own drives and 
purposes, he learned and learned richly. 
When he was motivated only by the pur- 
poses of others for him, many of which he 
could not espouse, he learned slavish com- 
pliance or slavish rebellion. In arithmetic he 
“did” so many examples and had so little 
experience in problem solving that he most 
often became a chronic collector of right 
answers, and seldom a problem solver or a 
mathematician. While he is practicing exer- 
cises, he cannot grow into a problem solver. 
While he is slavishly driven by the purposes 
of others, he cannot grow into a free man. 

The modern teacher, in the elementary 
grades at least, has caught this vision. She 
takes her pupils out of the school building 
into the flux of living. They visit adult 
activities. They go to dairies and fireballs 
and into stores and courts. The teachers take 
their children out, not alone to give them 
some freedom from the unnatural confine- 
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SA//7*\ tmJ !he I hfri* K t will rcmcmixr 
hkiw Mhs Icmpic drew from the children n 
own fresh experiencing the words they 
learned (o spell and read She merely 

wriuc upon the KMrd the si^ns and symbols 
for their knowings. It was created by all and 
read by all. Pr cscntly they will also learn 
to do their own writing, tixi, although they 
will likely in all their adult life speak a 
thousand and read a hundred for the one 
word they write. 

Exps’ricncc tends to waken interest and 
provoke wishes and desires. Wishes and de- 
sires drive to purposes. Purposes demand 
fulfillment. Purposes carried out become 
experience. Experiences prompt further ac- 
tion. and fresh energy is released for further 
learning. 

No detailing is necessary of the ma- 
terials and practices by which the child 
creates his knowing. Paint and clay, words 
and stories, excursions, real and play occu- 
pations are his “chaos." The creator does 
and knows. He becomes and comes to be. 

More Than a Kitten 

In a recent experience in India, part 
of our class of Head Masters of High Schools 
had gone on a trip. Those who could not 
afford the trip were making teaching aids of 
one kind and another. There were contour 
maps, bulletin boards, dioramas, three-di- 
mensional pictures of high moments in Indian 
history and literature. It was planned that 
when the travelers returned we would have 
an exchange session. The travelers would 
describe their experiences and explain how 
they intended to use what they had learned 
on the trip when they returned to their 
schools. Those who had remained would 
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What M^as my surprise as I moved 
about among the 65 to find Mohan sewing 
together the pieces of what would be a 
stuffed toy kitten, I was not surprised that 
he worked alone, I had not thought that he 
would want to work with anyone. He had 
been our despair the first two weeks. He 
was a little man, and his dignity had not 
been quite tailored to his size. It sat a little 
large on his narrow shoulders. He kept 
stuffing his stuffed shirt attitude to hold it 
together. He used complaints about food 
and service, the songs we sang and the 
things we did and didn’t do. Yet here he 
sat with the most beatific look on his face, 
and had sewed the two pieces of white cot- 
ton all around leaving no opening to turn 
and stuff it. How was I to show him what 
needed doing without spoiling his state of 
bliss? I paused by his chair, and with one 
of his most infrequent smiles, he said: “I 
make a kit-ton because I can sew.” He 
pronounced it sue. “My mother died when 
I was young. I can sew and also cook.” If 
his kitten had come alive it could not have 
purred more complacently. How was one 
to correct without wrecking the joy? The 
stitches were a bit longer on the tiny ear, 
and 1 5 eized on that. “I’d hate to try to turn 
that from that tiny ear. I’d expect it would 
ravel out.” And I passed on quickly. 

As I glanced back, I saw that he had 
discovered his error, and sat there glaring 
at his kitten. He who was so skilled in 
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iiiijiic f'T hn '•ti Whilbvf ^ic 

i;).m-il it ,’piTi .’f rippit it I >1.’ iifl knu'* 
When I V imc u-iii il >*14 iiirncil mil 

he VIM puihirii.' fii.m '^'x l into it v*uh the 
butt of hix pen 

(>jilc .4 kitten, ' I lomniental When 
I iiuke them i .ilw.iyx have trouble with the 
neck I don t gel enough stutfing in. and lh>- 
he.id lips over " 

• I chall stuff It well, .ind I shall do it 
.1 be.ird.” he answered Ihcn it w.is time for 
the reports. What would .Mohan h.ivc to 
say about the uses of a stuffed kitten with 
secondary seh*x>l pupils? When his turn 
came he strode to the center of the eirelc. In 
his hand he held his kitten, ’'Friends.” he 
cried in a challenging tone. “You may think 
it strange that I make a stuffed Icit-ton toy 
to use with high school boys, 1 will explain 
you.” There followed a meticulous descrip- 
tion of cutting and sewing. He made no 
mention of his own error. He told the 
process down to the last stitch in putting in 
a pasteboard base, “that the kit-ton may 
stand.” 

“And I shall use it,” he continued, 
“as I have learned here to say pleasantly 
what might otherwise be unpleasant. When 
the boys have made their notebooks messy, 
or have grown too noisy, I shall take kit-ton 
from my pocket and I shall say: ‘Kit-ton, 
the boys arc too noisy aren’t they?’ And 
kit-ton will say ‘yes,’ ” and he nodded the 
kitten’s head with his forefinger. 

A titter went round the group. It was 
partly in recognition of the good perfor- 
mance, and partly surprise at his unwonted 
gentleness. For a second the old pattern 
flared. A frown more appropriate to a 
Grecian Jove sat on his bantam brow. “It is 
my kit-ton. I have made it. Let no one say 
that it is his.” There was a roo.id of laughter 
and the cloud lifted. 

“I wish to say more,” he continued. 
“I wish to say that this is more than a 
kit-ton and a way to say things. It is 
also a miracle. At first I have thought this 
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laughed Aben ac nf 1 Knunfuu- Hi.r 

while we >.ine lh.it we were iwfulU s<'rr\ 

I s.iw .iful I .i1n4> l.iii^heil Ihiti I heiViM t*’ 
v<e how the l.iue;hin^ sf^keil u^ (oeether 
I hen the rep*'rls we umiIi' lov'eiher the nun 
ujK vve wrote I he exeinMoiu (he\ .ill 
slicked us ch>ser li>uether about more inif^u- 
tant things, 

•‘Behold me. I am not a youn^ man 
I am lecturer in a teacher trainine eidleue 
Yet I. even I have made sueh a kit-ton from 
khadi cloth. I .wed it well, and I am proud, 
and I shall use it to teach my younc: teachers 
how to say unpleasant lhini:s pleasantly. But 
as this cotton became kit-ton in my hands, 
something happened to me. I became my 
own creation, something other than I was. 
I cannot name it, so I shall call it the miracle 
of the kit-ton, and I shall not again be the 
same man/' 
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.hr. 'Hi. Poilun.u ’ ^ ‘■'cl.i'..- Oil! ?hc'ii.ikm4» 
.‘f .1 ii'V h^j ..inntci! * ‘fi to ttuik.* i noui 

'Mjmps nun mti» n unit'. r *r irulnij;’ t^ uher 
set the \.tc.itiru' ['riH.es> m.i\ I he le.Khcr 
.IS ^be .l^^ilmes (he ^.re.ih'r role, ^.c.iscs to K* 
(he I m pa tier ^ 1 kru'wl-oJee. il indeed she 
cv' ! ^ueeeeded in vltung it 

I he functum beeonics r.ither (h.it »>f .i 
si. ice manager and scene shifter She moves 
up eircurnst.mees a little nearer or lights 
some obscure ouujr She dvK*s not try to 
put knowledge into anyone She tries to lead 
him into areas which are rich and experienec- 
laden. She trusts him create his own 
knowing. She is not si^ much eoneerned 
with his habit, as w ith his habitat, “that slate 
of nature in which a species is at home." 
She does not attempt to feed him. She under- 
takes to make reasonably safe and highly 
inviting the ever widening areas of his aware- 
ness so that he can "go in and out, and find 
pasture." □ 
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Uniqueness and Creativeness: The School's Role 

E. Paul Torrance 



THROUGHOUT the history of 
education, in a diversity of ways men have 
asked, “Should the school assume more re- 
sponsibility than it now does for the identi- 
fication and cultivation of uniqueness and 
creativeness in and among its pupils?” Usu- 
ally, the answer has been a very definite 



“No.” Creative individuals have almost al- 
ways had serious difficulty in surviving in the 
schools of their day. 

Many rationalizations have been offered 
for the negative answer. Some people say, 
“There is no way of identifying a creative 
individual.” Others say, “It is not possible 



C, Paul Torrance, Professor and Head, Department of Educational Psychology, University of 
Georgia, Athens 
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theories, eiliie.ilion.il methoiK. .iml le.iehme, 
priH.eiliires inli> those th.it emph.isi/e the 
reeeptiveness of the hiim.m mirtil ,irul those 
th.it emph.isi/e the self-.ietm^ , ere.itive n.i 
ture of the hiim.in mind A f.iiliire to reet>e 
ni/e that there are v.ist mdividii.il ditTereiiees 
in receptive and sdf aetinc tendencies has 
generally resulted in eonfusion when the 
validity of ihese two opposing views ( as rep- 
resented by learning theories, teaching meth- 
(ids. etc.) has been subjected to experimental 
tests. In actual practice, methods emphasiz- 
ing the reeeptiveness of the human mind 
have generally “w'on out." 

To many educators these methods arc 
apptealing because they do not seem to re- 
quire continued creative energy to apply 
them. The results arc fairly predictable, 
promising the educator greater control of the 
behavior of children and young people. Such 
methods arc thus less threatening to the 
educator. Some advocates of these methods 
for all children recognize a body of know'l- 
edge that shows that different children have 
different ways or styles of learning. They 
argue that we cannot afford financially to 
apply such knowledge, that it would accen- 
tuate individual differences, and that this 
would be dangerous. 

One of the tragic consequences nf this 
point of view is that certain types of children 
and young people simply do not learn when 
taught according to the stimulus-response 
psychology that emphasizes the receptivity of 
the mind. Forcing them to learn in ways un- 
natural for them and Licompatible with their 
best abilities and preferred ways of learning 
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,'l sii^h 1 t-i i'in I klV’W ,'t n« 

.'l-'si TV ilu'ii il ^OHlv I'f JaH-irit'm f>.-h.ivi.'r 
ihi! miKh ^vidctwe I'f .ittcmpt'* li* 

ul. ntil\ irij .K k 111 iv^ Icd^L > r^'.itivc p»'tonti.*li 
ln.•^ I'l 111 f.iolii.iU- ^ 1.MI1VC fiincti.imng and 
dev cli’piiieni In wi>rk\hoj>v .ind invtitutc'v i>n 
Lre.ilsve w.ivs I'l Ic.iihing. I h.ive found m.inv 
I'f ilie L*'''ic n 1 1.1 1 vkilK .ihvciit fri'm the bc- 
h.ivioi refXTti'irc of tc.ithcrs .it .ill levels 

However. I h.ive eneountered thou- 
s.mds (>f teachers who are trving to develop 
some of these skills and are experimenting 
successfully with creative ways of teaching. 

I have . eneountered several hundred prin- 
cipals .^nd supervisors who want to help 
teacher* aetjuire the requisite skills. I am 
asked vlhat the research efforts of the past 
fen years have contributed to help them in 
this task. Most briefly. 1 shall list what I 
regard as some of the most impiortant impli- 
cations of this research for educational 
practice. 

1. "Creativity” Not Mystical 

For ages, educators have been pre- 
occupied with the personal-mystery concept 
of the creative process. The developmer.t of 
instruments to assess the mental abilities 
involved in creative thinking and the personal 
qualities required for ere:. five a :hievement; ’ 
the designing of sequences or guided learn- 
ing experiences - and the production of in- 
structional materials to facilitate creative 

' E. P. Torrance. Torance Tests of Crea- 
tive Thinking: Norms- Technical Manual (Research 
Edition). Princeton, New Jersey: Personnel Press, 
1966. 

- E. P. Torrance and R. Gupta. Develop- 
ment and Evaluation of Recorded Programmed 
Experiences in Creative Thinking in the Fourth 
Grade. Minneapolis: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Minnesota, 1964. 
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V^hcncver inv r( h\im in 

behavior IV rcmovivl fr -m (he realm of mvi 
Icry, ciJiic Jtionul pr.icliec iv .ifTcctcil 

2. A D<»flnMlon Op«ratlonailx«d 

In n»y research anJ Jcvciopmcntal 
work. I have maintained ih.it crc.it c think- 
ing occurv when a pervon revpomU convtrue- 
tivcly to a situatuin that calls for non hahitual 
behavior, solutions for which the bc'havcr 
has no learned response I h.ivc K’cn con- 
cerned primarily with creativity among 
schosil children, in classrosims. and among 
teachers. I have chosen, therefore, to define 
creativity as a process whereby one becomes 
aware of problems, difficulties, gaps tn infor- 
mation. and disharmonies for which he has 
no learned solution; searches for clues in the 
situation and existing knowledge; formulates 
hypotheses, tests them, modifies them, and 
retests them; and communicates the results. 

If one accepts this definition, he can 
then ask what mental abilities or kinds of 
mental functioning are brought into play in 
the process; what personal qualities facilitate 
the process; what kinds of teaching methcxls, 
classroom procedures, and instructional ma- 
terials will facilitate the process. The defini- 
tion can also be used to guide evaluations of 
the products that result from the process. 
The process can be replicated in classrooms 

3 B. F. Cunnington and E. P. Torrance. 
Imagi/Crajt Materials (10 albums and teacher 
guides). Boston: Ginn and Co., 1965. 

* R. E. Myers and E. P. Torrance. Can You 
Imagine?; Invitations to Thinking and Doing: 
Invitations to Speaking and Writing Creatively 
(pupil ideabooks and teacher guides). Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1965. 

5 E. P. Torrance. Rewarding Creative Be~ 
havior; Experiments in Classroom Creativity. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1965. 
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.i;uniptmg to upcratinnalui the aNivc deh 
mlu'n b ivc been iK vcK>pcd \fter nine years 
i)f dcvcfi'pnicnt. one achi.'vcment m this area 
IS the publte.ilmr. of a research oliiKin of 
alternate forms of S>th verbal and figur.il 
batteries of tests of creative thinking The 
technical-norms manual for these batteries 
offers a variety of test-retest reliability, intcr- 
scorcr reliability, and validity information. 

Progres; has also been made on the 
development of measures of creative morwa- 
tion, preferences for learning in creative 
ways, and procedures for helping teachers 
identify creative potentialities. 

Whatever the limitations of these tests 
might be, they can help educators become 
aware of potentialities that might otherwise 
go unnoticed. These instruments may also 
provide models for developing measures of 
subject matter achievement, and sequences 
of learning experiences that provide experi- 
ence in creative thinking. 

4. Not Necessary To Leave to Chance 

The work of my associates and me, 
Crutchfield and his associates,® and dozens 
of others has demonstrated that creative 
functioning and development among school 
children can be facilitated by deliberate 
methods, sequences of guided experiences. 
Instructional materials developed through 
these projects give classroom teachers some 
ready-made helps which, if used intelligently, 
contribute to creative development. This, of 

OR. S. Crutchfield. “Creative Thinking in 
Children: Its Teaching and Testing.” In: O. G. 
Brim, Jr., R. S. Crutchfield, and W. H. Holtzman. 
Intelligence; Perspectives 1965. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, Inc., 1966. pp. 33-64. 
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§. Cofillmilty of Ooirolcp m onf 

F\'r many yrir%. mv rntiijatur^ have 
f 4 >und that drop m ^rcaflvc funviioning jnd 
pal t IV I put It >n in creative avMvificn »<vur .it 
aNnjt jjjc Hnc. the fi>urth erailc. and the 
^cvcnth "•*' jJtncr.klly atnumed 

that thcnc drop<« or div;ontinuition were in 
cviiahic and healthy a^pccli .'! development 
Vly axvkxriatcv and I have been unwilling 
to accep' thin assumption. 

In a series of studies, we have 
shown that these discontinuities do not ck- 
cur under teachers who deliberately build 
upsin skills already acquired and make use 
of activities that give opportunities for the 
practice of the creative thinking abilities and 
creative personality characteristics. Com- 
parative developmental curves in several dif- 
ferent cultures have shown that the shape 
of the developmental curves differs from 
country to country and that drops tend not 
to occur in cultures that have been described 
as continuous. Wc have also shown that in- 
telligent use of well-prepared instructional 
materials makes the influence of the school 
strong enough to offset the effects of cultural 
discontinuities.® 

6. Children Learn in Different Ways 

To me, the most exciting insight that 
has come from creativity research is that 
different kinds of children learn best when 
given a chance to learn in ways best suited 

7 A. Binet. Les Idies modernes sur les en- 
fants. Paris: E. Flamarion, 1909. 

8 E. P. Torrance and R. Gupta, op. cit. 
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la concluMon. nunv critics have cqua 
ted crc.ilivc W.IVS >f le.irning with prokjrcnsivc 
cduc.ition, pcrmicsivincsn. .ind l.ick of dm 
>. iplinc 

•\ careful csaminaiion of the mclh- 
ihJs ,ind materials that h.ivc bc’cr. developed 
and evaluated reveals that such a conclusion 
IS grossly in error. 

The most sensitive and alert kind of 
guidanec and direefion is required. .Although 
there arc moments of play, the most rigiHous 
kinds of discipline arc required. Learning 
in creative ways requires expensive energies 
and emphasizes the self-acting rather than 
the receptive nature of the mind. The im- 
fiortancc of the informed mind and the 
acquisition of authentic information arc cen- 
tral themes. 

The creative mind wants to know, digs 
deeper, gets into deep water, and encounters 
closed doors. It makes and corrects mis- 
takes, builds sand castles, cuts holes to see 
through, “sings in its own key,” and “has a 
ball.” 

To fail to recognize this complexity 
reflects a misunderstanding of the creative 
process and the educational practices neces- 
sary to identify, acknowledge, and develop 
creative jxitentialities through education. □ 

•* E. P. Torrance. “Different Ways of Learn- 
ing for Different Kinds of Children.” In: E. P. 
Torrance and R. D. Strom, editors. Mental Health 
and Achievement. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1965. pp. 253-62. 
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h.»vi mofi; ilo with ttu- ^.inuTli'-.' 'I 

cr< than vvith «JitTi ri.n(. l v Mean-. ti.>rii-. 

aliJ 'ilarularil ^ct'rcv .ill ■locni lu luni p li:,irn(.r% 
rogether rather than lrc.it them as unti|iK- 
I his IS onlv p.irtlv hcc.nisc ic.ichs'rs ilo n«'t 
undcrstarKl the science cf measurement 

In their cirmniiinic.itions. measurers 
themselves I'ftcn have not eareful.y sep- 
aratcil their measurements from the variaMes 
being measured Ihey have allowed teach- 
ers to develop rigid interpretations of mea- 
surements as though they were real fssr 
instance, teachers have been allow'cd to think 
children ‘ have" IQ's. And teachers have 
even been urged to use statistics about groups 
as though they were data abtmt individuals. 

Learning Assumptions About 
Human Behavior 

In order to escape this paradox, it is 
important that teachers reexamine what hu- 
man difference really is. It is essential that 
teachers do this task for themselves. 

In our living experiences there is per- 
vasive feedback for each of us which tells 
us that all human beings arc different. We 
know vaguely that we arc all a part of each 
other, but we know indeed that each of us 
is unique. The same living experiences which 
teach each of us the universality of differ- 
ences also teach us to deal with unique others 
by making assumptions about them. These 
assumptions are part of each seifs concept 



'.vh.n' the '*‘'f!tl !■» like ind the p»'t'V’lc 
in It Such i-iMiiiiptK MIS in- part >>f thc 
priv ite t '* ilitv e.ich t*f tis h.is .Icviseil 

M.ivin^ ilevc'li'pcd 1 basic set <’f -i' 
.iimplMMis, the aluc ited human being s.in 
expand his .issiiniptK'P' thmugh continuing 
ev.ilu.ition of etpK:ric'ncc’ fhc continuing 
ev alu.ition will involve collecting d.il i snnic 
of which IS qu.intilied. .ind testing no v feed 
back .ig.iinst previous le.irnmgs * ndcr 
some eircuni st,inces. such ,is therapy or 
trauma, changes can push into the basic set 
of assumptions; hut for each of us there is 
a core of “knowledge" about human behavior 
almost not available to evaluation hut which 
affects evaluation because it influences all 
criteria, values, and motivation. 

Since all learning involves evaluation, 
and since evaluation .springs from an indi- 
vidual’s assumptions about humanness, all 
learning involves significant elements unique 
and unmeasurable. Traditionally, school 
procedures have left to chance the develop- 
ment of these basic assumptions about hu- 
mannc.ss. 

Learners were not being helped to 
cvalu.Uc anything so personal, so intrinsic 
to the self. At best, *=tudcnts were told what 
assumptions to have. 

Now educators arc recognizing that if 
we facilitate the development of each learn- 
er’s full potential we must not ignore the 
core from which we start with him. And 
slowly we are admitting that we cannot tell 
a learner what to value, by what to be moti- 



Rodney A. Clark, Professor of Secondary Education, San Francisco State College. San Francisco, 
California 
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which Ic.irncrs Jcvcli'p from mcnt.ill> hc.ilth 
fill ♦ • dcm»x;r;itic intcr.icii«'ns with '.c.ichcr^ 

and peers .ire predictable As his been 
descriK’d previously, the learner will recoc- 
ni/c that all humans arc different. From this 
he will realize th.at. whatever the differences 
of individuals, for c.ach self the differences 
.add up to infinite worth. The learner comes 
to know that behavior is explainable. He 
sees that each human chooses his own be- 
coming and therefore each human is unitjucly 
purposeful. As he finds that all humans arc 
striving to be fully effective, he iicccpts all 
behavior as the bchaver's attempt to be 
effective. 

Teachers who have learned these same 
kinds of assumptions will put them together 
to understand that learning is a changed 
relationship among elements of the compli- 
cated process of the individual s becoming 
effective. From this definition of learning, 
teachers will move into the teachcr-lcamer 
relation so as to help learners evaluate what 
are the consequences of their efforts to be 
effective. They will assume the validity of 
the learner’s assumptions about effectiveness 
as humans, but they will help the learner 
evaluate even these assumptions if they be- 
come available to introspection. 
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Loving * • Lovablo 

\ hum.m s tint inter. iclu'ii 'Aith the 
wurlil n through being c.ircil for Without 
c.ire he would pcnih From the .ju.ilitv 'f 
thn e.ire the inf.int Ic.irns .ibout I 'Vc ite 
plenty. Its w.irmth. its senMi.ility. iti limits. 
Its demands. .As he lc.irns .iKuit being lo\«.d. 
he acts out what he is learning by loving 
Through loving and reactions to loving, he 
learns a concept of being lovable. I he ex- 
ficricnces of being loved, loving, and becom- 
ing lovable move through interactions with 
mother, father, siblings, peers, other adults. 

The loving ♦— * lov.ablc syndrome is 
well developed by the time a child comes to 
school, but is certainly not finished. School 
activities and teachers contribute much to 
the concepts. Peers gradually become more 
influential than teachers, but helpful teachers 
contribute importantly to the evaluation of 
peer experiences. 

In adolescence, each learner must re- 
view his concept of loving * * lovable and 
make decisions about how he will form his 
maturity around it. Fortunately, he can 
choose to learn to be different in loving and 
be lovable in ways other than he has ever 
known directly if teachers will help him. His 
loving will be observable to a large degree, 
but being lovable will be entirely private to 
his self-system. 
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I here -ire fi>ur general .irtas m v^hich 
eoping • • eapjhie le.irnmgN deveh'p I he 
first I'f these areas perhaps e.ieh t>f the 
lathers ti> si>me extent depends on it is 
nynjnntnicafii>n File learner experiences 
naming, defining, describing, discussing, lis- 
tening. reading, writing, “appreciating *' In 
addition he communicates through music, art. 
drama, and dance. And, as he evaluates how 
these activities satisfy bis needs, he learns a 
concept of being a communicator. It is this 
private concept which will determine what he 
docs with his communication skills. 

A second set of coping skills enables a 
learner to live with people. It must be re- 
membered that for every skill about interact- 
ing with people the Icarqer also develops a 
concept about his self as intcractor. He alone 
knows how he defines being satisfied and 
capable, and this determines what interac- 
tions he will attempt. 

It is convenient to group a third set 
of coping skills and experiences under a 
category dealing, not with people, but with 
the physical, chemical, biological, empirical 
world. We can predict that coping with the 
world will bring some realization that phe- 
nomena are explainable, these explanations 
are discoverable, there arc “laws,” these laws 
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wiirU. wh.it we are. we learn ,ihout a scheme 
of thingN We eome to know * that ihcre is 
a purpK)se for our purposefulness, there 
seems to be a reasoning about it all. 

Our efTorts to express our selves arc 
observable 1 hey arc the things we make, 
create, build, own, our style of living — any 
priKcdure by which is put outside the self 
that which is valued, believed in, hoped for, 
in order to show it to others and/or to make 
it better known to the self. It would be 
foolish to assume that children or adoles- 
cents, because their definition of being mean- 
ingful is still meager, arc any less involved 
than adults arc in building this concept. Wc 
assume that learners must express them- 
selves. While they cannot be “assigned” to 
do so, they can be helped to recognize needs 
and to match needs with appropriate ex- 
pressions. 

Integrating ^ Autonomous 

By autonomy we mean a concept that 
the self is satisfyingly choosing its own be- 
coming. It is a mentally healthy concept. 
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concept 

Since the concept of .iiitonoiiu is the 
most sophistic.ifcil f.icet of efTev.livenes\ it. 
more than others, continues to be Je^elops'd 
throughout aduIth<HH.I Perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that few selves become auti’nomous. 
It is obvious, however, that the more teach- 
ers can be helpful in the evaluation i>f inte- 
grating experiences the more they will 
contribute to the mentally healthy *-* demo- 
cratic fKMential of the new generation of 
adults. 

Unmeasurable Variability 

The foregoing description of human 
effectiveness provides a base from which to 
reconsider the place of “measurement" in 
helping learners. Admitting that no measure- 
ment is “real" — only an approximation, a 
probability — we are adding the complication 
here that intrinsic learning, being unique, 
privy to a self, cannot be measured. Besides, 
it becomes obvious that intrinsic learning is 
not quantifiable. 

In the sense that each self is lovable 
with no strings attached, no matter how each 
self privately defines “lovable,” then being 



nii^rc th.in vni 

|» seems th.it we c.m t.ilk. .ihoul being 
.ilmosf aulononmus. or .iKnil not being very 
.luttviomous ^ ef. privately, the self con- 
ceives Its .ictions .IS chiH'smg its own K-com- 
ing or it diK’s not. < This is complicated in 
discussion because wc assume each human 
doev chiH'sc his own K'coming whether or 
not he has this self-concept.) Therefore, 
even if each person's autonomy were not 
privately defined, we still could not compare 
autonomies. 

Then what can we measure? Obviously 
not any intrinsic learning. Yet wc can use 
measurement very effectively for helping a 
student with the other side of the process of 
becoming effective. For instance, while 
“lovable” cannot be measured, we can ob- 
serve acts of loving. By collecting and quan- 
tifying data about loving acts, we can 
increase the feedback to the learner about 
the consequences of loving acts. We can 
observe the learner’s use of skills (coping), 
certainly see, hear, feel, his modes and 
products of expressing, and how some kinds 
of integration of needs are externalized. We 
can collect data about the experience side 
of becoming effective. We can count events, 
measure change in skills, determine criteria 
for skill performance, objectify data about 
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attitudes through scaling procedures, inven- 
tory interests, test hypotheses, compute 
probabilities, and so forth. Yet our purpose 
in this is for feedback to the learner. If we 
increase the feedback to the learner about 
the consequences of his efforts to be effec- 
tive, then be will evaluate what the feedback 
means to him. 

We may cease to measure some things 
and collect data about other qualities, but 
we will nevertheless need to know the prob- 
ability that our data are reliable and/or valid. 
This kind of quantification will build the 
effectiveness of teachers and learners the 
more it clearly increases the flow of feed- 
back to learners. 

In summary, the deep, pervasive, in- 



trinsic learnings that are the very self-concept 
of the learner are unique and private to the 
learner. They cannot be compared or quan- 
tified externally. Teachers can facilitate this 
learning by increasing the significance of the 
learner’s experiences and the quality of his 
evaluations of experience. 

Teachers will truly facilitate learning 
only when they accept that the learner 
chooses his own becoming. Each child, 
adolescent, adult, culturally disadvantaged, 
delinquent, neurotic, nonreader, or other- 
wise handicapped learner knows more about 
what he is doing than does the teacher. We 
cannot measure the learner. We can measure 
things external to him in order to increase the 
usefulness of data for his evaluations. □ 
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Significant Learning: In Therapy and in Education 

Carl R. Rcxjers 



PRESENTED here is a thesis, a 
point of view, regarding the implications 
which psychotherapy has for education. It 
is a stand which I take tentatively, and with 
some hesitation. I have many .nanswered 
questions about this thesis. Yet it has, I 
think, some clarity in it, and hence it may 
provide a starting point from which clear 
differences can emerge. 

Significant Learning in Psychotherapy 

Let me begin by saying that my long 
experience as a therapist convinces me that 
significant learning is facilitated in psycho- 
therapy, and occurs in that relationship. By 
significant learning I mean learning which is 



more than an accumulation of facts. It is 
learning which makes a difference — in the 
individual’s behavior, in the course of action 
he chooses in the future, in his attitudes, and 
in his personality. It is a pervasive learning 
which is not just an accretion of knowledge, 
but which interpenetrates with every portion 
of his existence. 

Now it is not only my subjective feeling 
that such learning takes place. This feeling 
is substantiated by research. In client-cen- 
tered therapy, the orientation with which I 
am most familiar, and in which the most re- 
search has been done, we know that exposure 
to such therapy produces learnings, or 
changes, of these sorts: 



Carl R. Rogers, Resident Fellow, Center for Studies of the Person, La Jolla, California. In 1959, 
Professor of Psychology and Psychiatry, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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The person comes to see himself dif- 
ferently. 

He accepts himself and his feelings more 

fully. 

He becomes more self-confident and self- 
directing. 

He becomes more the person he would 
like to be. 

He becomes more flexible, less rigid, in 
his perceptions. 

He adopts more realistic goals for him- 
self. 

He behaves in a more mature fashion. 

He changes his maladjustive behaviors, 
even such a long-established one as chronic 
alcoholism. 

He becomes more acceptant of others. 

He becomes more open to the evidence, 
both to what is going on outside of himself, 
and to what is going on inside of himself. 

He changes in his basic personality char- 
acteristics, in constructive ways.’ 

I think perhaps this is sufficient to 
indicate that these are learnings which are 
significant, which do make a difference. 

Significant Learning in Education 

I believe I am accurate in saying that 
educators too arc interested in learnings 
which make a difference. Simple knowledge 
of facts has its value. To know who won 
the battle of Poltava, or when the umpteenth 
opus of Mozart was first performed, may 
win $64,000 or some other sum for the 
possessor of this information, but I believe 
educators in general are a little embarrassed 
by the assumption that the acquisition of 
such knowledge constitutes education. Speak- 
ing of this reminds me of a forceful state- 
ment made by a professor of agronomy in 
my freshman year in college. Whatever 
knowledge I gained in his course has de- 
parted completely, but I remember how, 
with World War I as his background, he was 

’ For evidence .supporting these statemcnt.s, 
see references (7) and (9). 



comparing factual knowledge with ammuni- 
tion. He wound up his little discourse with 
the exhortation, “Don’t be a damned ammu- 
nition wagon; be a rifle!’’ 1 believe most edu- 
cators would share this sentiment that 
knowledge exists primarily for use. 

To the extent then that educators are 
interested in learnings which arc functional, 
which make a difference, which pervade the 
person and his actions, then they might look 
to the field of psychotherapy for leads or 
ideas. Some adaptation for education of the 
learning process which takes place in psycho- 
therapy seems like a very promising pos- 
sibility. 

The Conditions of Learning 
in Psychotherapy 

Let us then sec what is involved, essen- 
tially, in making possible the learning which 
occurs in therapy. I would like to spell out, 
as clearly as I can, the conditions which 
seem to be present when this phenomenon 
occurs. 

Facing a Problem 

The client is, first of all, up against a 
situation which he perceives as a serious and 
meaningful problem. It may be that he finds 
himself behaving in ways which he cannot 
control, or he is overwhelmed by confusions 
and conflicts, or his marriage is going on the 
rocks, or he finds himself unhappy in his 
work. He is, in short, faced with a problem 
with which he has tried to cope and found 
himself unsuccessful. He is therefore eager 
to learn, even though at the same time he is 
frightened that what he discovers in himself 
may be disturbing. Thus one of the condi- 
tions nearly always present is an uncertain 
and ambivalent desire to learn or to change, 
growing out of a perceived difficulty in meet- 
ing life. 

What are the conditions which this 
individual meets when he comes to a thera- 
pist? I have recently formulated a theoretical 
picture of the necessary and sufficient condi- 
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tions which the therapist provides, if con- 
structive change or significant learning is to 
occur (8). This theory is currently being 
tested in several of its aspects by empirical 
research, but ,t must still be regarded as 
theory based upon clinical experience rather 
than proven fact. Let me describe briefly 
the conditions which it seems essential that 
the therapist should provide. 

Congruence 

If therapy is to occur, it seems neces- 
sary that the therapist be, in the relation- 
ship, a unified, or integrated, or congruent 
person. What I mean is that within the 
relationship he is exactly what he is — not 
a fagade, or a role, or a pretense. I have 
used the term congruence to refer to this 
accurate matching of experience with aware- 
ness. It is when the therapist is fully and 
accurately aware of what he is experiencing 
at this moment in the relationship that he is 
fully congruent. Unless this congruence is 
present to a considerable degree, it is un- 
likely that significant learning can occur. 

Though this concept of congruence is 
actually a complex one, I believe all of us 
recognize it in an intuitive and common- 
sense way in individuals with whom we deal. 
With one individual we recognize that he not 
only means exactly what he says, but that his 
deejyest feelings also match what he is ex- 
pressing. Thus whether he is angry or affec- 
tionate or ashamed or enthusiastic, we sense 
that he is the same at all levels — in what he 
is experiencing at an organismic level, in his 
awareness at the conscious level, and in his 
words and communications. We further- 
more recognize that he is acceptant of his 
immediate feelings. We say of sucli a person 
that we know “exactly where he stands.” 
We tend to feel comfortable and secure in 
s»' ih a relationship. With another person we 
recognize that what he is saying is almost 
certainly a front or a facade. We wonder 
what he really feels, what he is really experi- 
encing, behind this facade. We may also 



wonder if he knows what he really feels, 
recognizing that he may be quite unaware 
of the feelings he is actually experiencing. 
With such a person we tend to be cautious 
and wary. It is not the kind of relationship 
in which defenses can be dropped or in which 
significant learning and change can occur. 

Thus this second condition for therapy 
is that the therapist is characterized by a 
considerable degree of congruence in the 
relationship. He is freely, deeply, and ac- 
ceptantly himself, with his actual experience 
of his feelings and reactions matched by an 
accurate awareness of these feelings and re- 
actions as they occur and as they change. 

Unconditional Positive Regard 

A third condition is that the therapist 
experiences a warm caring for the client — a 
caring which is not possessive, which de- 
mands no personal gratification. It is an 
atmosphere which simply demonstrates “I 
care”; not “I care for you if you behave thus 
and so.” Standal (11) has termed this atti- 
tude “unconditional positive regard,” since 
it has no conditions of worth attached to it. 
I have often used the term acceptance to 
describe this aspect of the therapeutic cli- 
mate. It involves as niuch feeling of accep- 
tance for the client’s expression of negative, 
“bad,” painful, fearful, and abnormal feel- 
ings as for his expression of “good,” positive, 
mature, confident, and social feelings. It 
involves an acceptance of and a caring for 
the client as a separate person, with permis- 
sion for him to have his own feelings and 
experiences, and to find his own meanings 
in them. To the degree that the therapist 
can provide this safety-creating climate of 
unconditional positive regard, significant 
learning is likely to take place. 

An Empathic Understanding 

The fourth condition for therapy is 
that the therapist is experiencing an accurate, 
empathic understanding of the client’s world 
as seen from the inside. To sense the client’s 
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private world as if it were your own, but 
without ever losing the “as if” quality — this 
is empathy, and this seems essential to 
therapy. To sense the client’s anger, fear, 
or confusion as if it were your own, yet 
without your own anger, fear, or confusion 
getting bound up in it, is the condition we 
are endeavoring to describe. When the cli- 
ent’s world is this clear to the therapist, and 
he moves about in it freely, then he can both 
communicate his understanding of what is 
clearly known to the client and can also voice 
meanings in the client’s experience of which 
the client is scarcely aware. That such pene- 
trating empathy is important for therapy is 
indicated by Fiedler’s research in which 
items such as the following placed high in 
the description of relationships created by 
experienced therapists: 

The therapist is well able to understand 
the patient’s feelings. 

The therapist is never in any doubt about 
what the patient means. 

The therapist’s remarks ft in just right 
with the patient’s mood and content. 

The therapist’s tone of voice conveys the 
complete ability to share the patient’s feel- 
ings (3). 

FHth Condition 

A fifth condition for significant learn- 
ing in therapy is that the client should ex- 
perience or perceive something of the 
therapist’s congruence, acceptance, and em- 
pathy. It is not enough that these conditions 
exist in the therapist. They must, to some 
degree, have been successfully communicated 
to the client. 

The Process of Learning in Therapy 

It has been our experience that when 
these five conditions exist, a process of 
change inevitably occurs. The client’s rigid 
perceptions of himself and of others loosen 
and become open to reality. The rigid ways 
in which he has construed the meaning of 



his experience are looked at, and he finds 
himself questioning many of the “facts” of 
his life, discovering they are only “facts” 
because he has regarded them so. He dis- 
covers feelings of which he has been un- 
aware, and experiences them, often vividly, 
in the therapeutic relationship. Thus he 
learns to be more open to all of his experi- 
ence — the evidence within himself as well as 
the evidence without. He learns to be more 
of his experience — to be the feelings of which 
he has been frightened as well as the feelings 
he has regarded as more acceptable. He 
becomes a more fluid, changing, learning 
person. 

The Mainspring of Change 

In this process it is not necessary for 
the therapist to “motivate” the client or to 
supply the energy which brings about the 
change. Nor, in some sense, is the motiva- 
tion supplied by the client, at least in any 
conscious way. Let us say rather that the 
motivation for learning and change springs 
from the self-actualizing tendency of life 
itself, the tendency for the organism to flow 
into all the differentiated channels of poten- 
tial development, insofar as these are experi- 
enced as enhancing. 

I could go on at very considerable 
length on this, but it is not my purpose to 
focus on the process of therapy and the learn- 
ings which take place, nor on the motivation 
for these learnings, but rather on the condi- 
tions which make them possible. So I will 
simply conclude this description of therapy 
by saying that it is a type of significant learn- 
ing which takes place when five conditions 
are met: 

When the client perceives himself as faced 
by a serious and meaningful problem 

When the therapist is a congruent person 
in the relationship, able to be the person he is 

When the therapist feels an uncondi- 
tional positive regard for the client 

When the therapist experiences an accu- 
rate empathic understanding of the client’s 
private world, and communicates this 
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When the client to some degree experi- 
ences the therapist’s congruence, acceptance, 
and empathy. 

Implications for Education 

What do these conditions mean if ap- 
plied to education? Undoubtedly the reader 
will be able to give a better answer than I 
out of his own experience, but I will at least 
suggest some of the implications. 

Contact with Problems 

In the first place, it means that signifi- 
cant learning occurs more readily in relation 
to situations perceived as problems. I be- 
lieve I have observed evidence to support 
this. In my own varying attempts to conduct 
courses and groups in ways consistent with 
my therapeutic experience, I have found such 
an approach more effective, I believe, in 
workshops than in regular courses, in exten- 
sion courses than in campus courses. Indi- 
viduals who come to workshops or extension 
courses are those who are in contact with 
problems which they recognize as problems. 
The student in the regular university course, 
and particularly in the required course, is apt 
to view the course as an experience in which 
he expects to remain passive or resentful or 
both, an experience which he certainly does 
not often see as relevant to his own problems. 

Yet it has also been my experience that 
when a regular university class does perceive 
the course as an experience its members can 
use to resolve problems which do concern 
them, the sense of release and the thrust of 
forward movement are astonishing. And this 
is true of courses as diverse as Mathematics 
and Personality. 

I believe the current situation in Rus- 
sian education also supplies evidence on this 
point. When a whole nation perceives itself 
as being faced with the urgent problem of 
being behind — in agriculture, in industrial 
production, in scientific development, in 
weapons development — then an astonishing 
amount of significant learning takes place, 



of which the Sputniks are but one observable 
example. 

So the first implication for education 
might well be that we permit the student, at 
any level, to be in real contact with the rele- 
vant problems of his existence, so that he 
perceives problems and issues which he 
wishes to resolve. I am quite aware that this 
implication, like the others I shall mention, 
runs sharply contrary to the current trends 
in our culture, but I shall comment on that 
later. 

I believe it would be quite clear from 
my description of therapy that an overall 
implication for education would be that the 
task of the teacher is to create a facilitating 
classroom climate in which significant learn- 
ing can take place. This general implication 
can be broken down into several subsections. 

The Teacher’s Real-ness 

Learning will be facilitated, it would 
seem, if the teacher is congruent. This in- 
volves the teacher’s being the person that he 
is, and being openly aware of the attitudes 
he holds. It means that he feels acceptant 
toward his own real feelings. Thus he be- 
comes a real person in the relationship with 
his students. He can be enthusiastic about 
subjects he likes, and bored by topics he does 
not like. He can be angry, but he can also 
be sensitive or sympathetic. Because he ac- 
cepts his feelings as /jw feelings, he has no 
need to impose them on his students, or to 
insist that they feel the same way. He is a 
person, not a faceless embodiment of a cur- 
ricular requirement, or a sterile pipe through 
which knowledge is passed from one genera- 
tion to the next. 

I can suggest only one bit of evidence 
which might support this view. As I think 
back over a number of teachers who have 
facilitated my own learning, it seems to me 
each one has this quality of being a real per- 
son. I wonder if your memory is the same. 
If so, perhaps it is less important that a 
teacher cover the allotted amount of the 
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curriculum, or use the most unproved audio- 
visual devices, than that he be congruent, 
real, in his relationship to his students. 

Acceptance and Understanding 

Another implication for the teacher is 
that significant learning may take place if the 
teacher can accept the student as he is, and 
can understand the feelings he possesses. 
Taking the third and fourth conditions of 
therapy as specified above, the teacher who 
can warmly accept, who can provide an un- 
conditional positive regard, and who can 
empathize with the feelings of fear, anticipa- 
tion, and discouragement which are involved 
in meeting new material will have done a 
great deal toward setting the conditions for 
learning. Clark Moustakas, in his book, T/ie 
Teacher and the Child (6), has given many 
excellent examples of individual and group 
situations, from kindergarten to high school, 
in which the teacher has worked toward just 
this type of goal. It will perhaps disturb 
some that when the teacher holds such atti- 
tudes, when he is willing to be acceptant of 
feelings, it is not only attitudes toward 
schoolwork itself which are expressed, but 
feelings about parents, feelings of hatred for 
brother or sister, feelings of concern about 
self — the whole gamut of attitudes. Do such 
feelings have a right to exist openly in a 
school setting? It is my thesis that they do. 
They are related to the person’s becoming, 
to his effective learning and effective func- 
tioning, and to deal understandingly and 
acceptantly with such feelings has a definite 
relationship to the learning of long division 
or the geography of Pakistan. 

Provision of Resources 

This brings me to another implication 
which therapy holds for education. In 
therapy the resources for learning one’s self 
lie within. There is very little data which 
the therapist can supply which will be of help 
since the data to be dealt with exist within the 
person. In education this is not ':rue. There 
are many resources of knowledge, of tech- 
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niques, of theory, which constitute raw ma- 
terial for use. It seems to me that what I 
have said about therapy suggests that these 
materials, these resources, be made available 
to the students, not forced upon them. Here 
a wide range of ingenuity and sensitivity is 
an asset. 

I do not need to list the usual resources 
which come to mind — books, maps, work- 
books, materials, recordings, work-space, 
tools, and the like. Let me focus for a 
moment on the way the teacher uses himself 
and his knowledge and experience as a re- 
source. If the teacher holds the point of view 
I have been expressing, then he would prob- 
ably want to make himself available to his 
class in at least the following ways: 

He would want to let them know of spe- 
cial experience and knowledge he has in the 
field, and to let them know they could call 
on this knowledge. Yet he would not want 
them to feel that they must use him in this 
way. 

He would want them to know that his 
own way of thinking about the field, and of 
organizing it, was available to them, even in 
lecture form, if they wished. Yet again he 
would want this to be perceived as an offer, 
which could as readily be refused as accepted. 

He would want to make himself known 
as a resource -finder. Whatever might be seri- 
ously wanted by an individual or by the whole 
group to promote their learning, he would be 
very willing to consider the possibilities of 
obtaining such a resource. 

He would want the quality of his rela- 
tionship to the group to be such that his feel- 
ings could be freely available to them, without 
being imposed on them or becoming a restric- 
tive influence on them. He thus could share 
the excitements and enthusiasms of his own 
learnings, without insisting that the students 
follow in his footsteps; the feelings of dis- 
interest, satisfaction, bafflement, or pleasure 
which he feels toward individual or group 
activities, without this becoming either a carrot 
or a stick for the student. His hope would be 
that he could say, simply for himself, "I don’t 
like that,” and that the student with equal free- 
dom could say, “But I do.” 
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Thus whafever the resource he sup- 
plies — a book, space to work, a new tool, 
an opportunity tor observation of an in- 
dustrial process, a lecture based on his own 
study, a picture, graph, or map, his own 
emotional reactions — he would feel that 
these were, and would hope they would be 
perceived as, offerings to be used if they 
were useful to the student. He would not 
feel them to be guides, or expectations, or 
commands, or impositions or requirements. 
He would offer himself, and all the other 
resources he could discover, for use. 

The Basic Motive 

It should be clear from this that his 
basic reliance would be upon the self-actu- 
alizing tendency in his students. The hy- 
pothesis upon which he would build is that 
students who are in real contact with life 
problems wish to learn, want to grow, seek 
to find out, hope to master, desire to create. 
He would see his function as that of devel- 
oping such a personal relationship with his 
students, and such a climate in his class 
room, that these natural tendencies could 
come to their fruition. 

Some Omissions 

These I see as some of the things which 
are implied by a therapeutic viewpoint for 
the educational process. To make them a bit 
sharper, let me point out some of the things 
which are not implied. 

I have not included lectures, talks, or 
expositions of subject matter which are im- 
posed on the students. All of these pro- 
cedures might be a part of the experience 
if they were desired, explicitly or implicitly, 
by the students. Yet even here, a teacher 
whose work was following through a hy- 
pothesis based on therapy would be quick to 
sense a shift in that desire. He might have 
been requested to lecture to the group (and 
to give a requested lecture is very different 
from the usual classroom experience), but 
if he detected a growing disinterest and bore- 
dom, he would respond to that, trying to 



understand the feeling which had arisen in 
the group, since his response to their feelings 
and attitudes would take precedence over his 
interest in expounding material. 

I have not included any program of 
evaluation of the student’s learnings in terms 
of extemal criteria. I have not, in other 
words, included examinations. I believe that 
the testing of the student’s achie' ements in 
order to see if he meets some criterion held 
by the teacher is directly contrary to the 
implications of therapy for significant learn- 
ing. In therapy, the examinations are set by 
life. The client meets them, sometimes pass- 
ing, sometimes failing. He finds that he can 
use the resources of the therapeutic relation- 
ship and his experience in it to organize him- 
self so that he can meet life’s tests more 
satisfyingly next time. I see this as the 
paradigm for education also. Let me try to 
spell out a fantasy of what it would mean. 

I.T such an education, the requirements 
for n-iany life situations would be a part of 
the resources the teacher provides. The stu- 
dent would have available the knowledge 
that he cannot enter engineering school with- 
out so much math; that he cannot get a job 
in X corporation unless he has a college 
diploma; that he cannot become a psychol- 
ogist without doing an independent doctoral 
research; that he cannot be a doctor without 
knowledge of chemistry; that he cannot even 
drive a car without passing an examination 
on rules of the road. These are require- 
ments set, not by the teacher, but by life. 
The teacher is there to provide the resources 
which the student can use to leam so as to be 
able to meet these tests. There would be 
other in-school evaluations of similar sort. 
The student might well be faced with the fact 
that he cannot join the Math Club until he 
makes a certain score on a standardized 
mathematics test; that he cannot develop his 
camera film until he has shown an adequate 
knowledge of chemistry and lab techniques; 
that he cannot join the special literature sec- 
tion until he has shown evidence of both 
wide reading and creative writing. The 
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natural place of evaluation in life is as a 
ticket of entrance, not as a club over the 
recalcitrant. Our experience in therapy 
would suggest that it should be the same way 
in the school. It would leave the student as 
a self-respecting, self-motivated person, free 
to choose 'vhether he wished to put forth the 
effort to gain these tickets of entrance. It 
would thus refrain from forcing him into 
conformity, from sacrificing his creativity, 
and from causing him to live his life in 
terms of the standards of others. 

I am quite aware that the two elements 
of which I have just been speaking— the 
lectures and expositions imposed by the 
teacher on the group, and the evaluation of 
the individual by the teacher — constitute the 
two major ingredients of current education. 
So when I say that experience in psycho- 
therapy would suggest that they both be 
omitted, it should be quite clear that the 
implications of psychotherapy for education 
are startling indeed. 

Probablo Outcomes 

If we are to consider such diastic 
changes as I have outlined, what would be 
the results which would justify them? There 
have been some research investigations of 
the outcomes of a student-centered type of 
teaching (i, 2, 4), though these studies arc 
far from adequate. For one thing, the situa- 
tions studied vary greatly in the extent to 
which they meet the conditions I have de- 
scribed. Most of them have extended only 
over a period of a few months, though one 
recent study with lower class children ex- 
tended over a full yea- (4). Some involve 
the use of adequate contrt^ls, some do not. 

I think we may say that these studies 
indicate that in classroom situations which 
at least attempt to approximate the climate 
I have described, the findings are as follows: 
Factual and curricular learning is rough!" 
equal to the learning in conventional classes. 
Some studies report slightly more, some 
slightly less. The student-centered group 
shows gains significantly greater than the 
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conventional class in personal adjustment, in 
self-initiated extracurricular learning, in crea- 
tivity, in self-responsibility. 

I have come to realize, as I have con- 
sidered these studies and puzzled over the 
design of better studies which should be 
more informative and conclusive, that find- 
ings from such research will never answer 
our questions. For all such findings must be 
evaluated in terms of the goals we have for 
education. If we value primarily the learn- 
ing of knowledge, then we may discard the 
conditions I have described as useless, since 
there is no evidence that they lead to a 
greater rate or amount of factual knowledge. 
We may then favor such measures as the one 
which I understand is advocated by a num- 
ber of members of Congress — the setting up 
of a training school for scientists, modeled 
upon the military academies. Yet if we 
value creativity, if we deplore the fact that 
all of our germinal ideas in atomic physics, 
in psychology, and in other sciences have 
been borrowed from Europe, then we may 
wish to give a trial to ways of facilitating 
learning which give more promise of freeing 
the mind. If we value independence, if we 
are disturbed by the growing conformity of 
knowledge, of values, of attitudes, which our 
present system induces, then we may wish to 
set up conditions of learning which make for 
uniqueness, for self-direction, and for self- 
initiated learning. 

Some Concluding Issues 

I have tried to sketch the kind of edu- 
cation which would be implied by what we 
have learned in the field of psychothcrapv. I 
have endeavored to suggest very briefly what 
it would mean if the central focus of the 
teacher’s effort were to develop a relati>»n- 
ship, an atmosphere, which was conducive 
to seir-motivated, self-actualizing, significant 
learning. Yet this is a direction which leads 
sharply away from current educational prac- 
tices and educational trends. Let me men- 
tion a few of the very diverse issues and 
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questions which need to be faced if we are 
to think constructively about such an 
approach. 

In the first place, how do we conceive 
the goals of education? The approach I 
have outlined has, I believe, advantages for 
achieving certain goals, but not for achieving 
others. We need to be clear as to the way 
we see the purposes of education. 

What are the actual outcomes of the 
kind of education I have describeu? We need 
a grea' deal more of rigorous, hard-headed 
research to know the actual results of this 
kind of education as compared with con- 
ventional education. Then we can choose 
on the basis of the facts. 

Even if we were to try such an ap- 
proach tc the facilitation of learning, there 
are many difficult issues. Could we possibly 
permit students to come in contact with real 
issues? Our whole culture — through cus- 
tom, through the law, through the efforts of 
labor unions and management, through the 
attitudes of parents and teachers — is deeply 
committed to keeping young people away 
from any touch with real problems. They 
are not to work, they should not carry re- 
sponsibility, they have no business in civic 
or political problems, they have no place in 
international concerns, they simply should be 
guarded from any direct contact with the real 
problems of individual and group living. 
They are not expected to help about the 
home, to earn a living, to contribute to sci- 
ence, to deal with moral issues. This is a 
deep-seated trend which has lasted for more 
than a generation. Could it possibly be 
reversed? 

Another issue is whether we could per- 
mit knowledge to be organized in and by the 
individual, or whether it is to be organized 
for the individual. Here teachers and educa- 
tors line up with parents and national leaders 
to insist ihat the pupil must be guided. He 
must be inducted into knowledge we have 
organized for him. lie cannot be trusted to 
organize knowledge in functional terms for 
himself. As Herbert Hoover says of high 



school students, “You simply cannot expect 
kids of those ages to determine the sort of 
education they need unless they have some 
guidance” (12). This seems so obvious i ' 
most people that even to question it is to 
seem somewhat unbalanced. Even a chan- 
cellor of a university questions whether free- 
dom is really .iccessary in education, saying 
that perhaps we have overestimated its value. 
He svys the Russians have advanced mightily 
in science without it, and implies that we 
should learn from them. 

Still another issue is whetli r we would 
wish to oppose the strong current trend 
t( ward education as drill in factual knowl- 
edge. All must learn the same facts in the 
same way. Admiral Rickover states it as his 
belief that “in some fashion we must devise 
a way to introduce uniform standards into 
American education. . . . For the first time, 
parents would have a real yardstick to 
measure their schools. If the local school 
continued to teach such pleasant subjects as 
‘life adjustment’ . . . instead of French and 
physics, its diploma would be, for all the 
world to sec, inferior” (12). This is a state- 
ment of a very prevalent view. Even such a 
friend of forward-looking views in education 
as Max Lcrncr says at one point, “All that a 
school can ever hope to do is to equip the 
student with tools which he can later use to 
become an educated man” (5, p. 741). It 
is quite clear that he despairs of significant 
learning taking place in our school system, 
and feels that it must take place outside. All 
the school can do is to pound in the tools. 

One of the most painless ways of in- 
culcating such factual tool knowledge is the 
“teaching machine” being devised by B. F. 
Skinner and his associates (10). This group is 
demonstrating that the teacher is an outmoded 
and ineffective instrument for teaching arith- 
metic, trigonometry, French, literary appre- 
ciation, geography, or other factual subjects. 
There is simply no doubt in my mind that 
these teaching machines, providing immedi- 
ate rewards for “right” answers, will be fur- 
ther developed, and will come into wide use. 
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Here is a new contribution from the field 
of the behavioral sciences with which we 
must come to terms. Does it take the place 
of the approach I have described, or is it 
supplemental to it? Here is one of the prob- 
lems we must consider as we face toward 
the future. 

I hope that by posing these issues, I 
have made it clear that the double-barreled 
question of what constitutes significant learn- 
ing, and how it is to be achieved, poses deep 
and serious problems for all of us. It is not 



a time when timid answers will suffice. I 
have tried to give a definition of significant 
learning as it appears in psychotherapy, and 
a description of the conditions which facili- 
tate such learning. I have tried to indicate 
some implications of these conditions for 
education. I have, in other 'vords, proposed 
one answer to these questions. Perhaps we 
can use what I have said, against the twin 
backdrops of current public opinion and 
current knowledge in the behavioral sciences, 
as a start for discovering some fresh answers 
of our own. 
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3 

SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT 
THE ISSUES, 

THE IDEALS 



Grappling with the many social issues 
confronting us, we as school people must 
realize that we dare n'^t leave the course of 
revolution to others if our ideals for education 
are to count. Why must we be so involved? ^ 
We cannot afford the luxury of the revolution’s 
threshing out its own des* ny in terms that 
will negate the ideals that generated it. 

Lccpcr, p. 69. 
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Schools and the Social Revolution 

(A n Editorial) 

Robert R. Leeper 



THAT a social revolution is now 
under way cannot be denied. Its existence 
is documented in each day’s headlines and 
broadcasts. Through sit-ins, picketing, drives 
for voter registration, protest meetings, peti- 
tions for redress of grievances, and other 
nonviolent demonstrations, we are having 
the needs of hitherto silent minorities laid 
squarely upon the consciences of all citizens. 
The burden of the haunting freedom songs 
cannot be ignored. Symptomatic of the 
revolution, too, are many of the more violent 
events, such as the riots in several of our 
cities, the bombings, and the mysterious 
disappearance or death of persons working 
for civil rights. 

We are conscious today, as never be- 
fore, of the intensified efforts of individuals, 
of groups, of peoples to improve their lot. 
They seek to enhance their condition in life, 
to attain for themselves and their children 
a better chance than might otherwise be 
theirs. Only such an idealistic goal could 
justify the hazards and the sacrifices entailed 
in such a revolt against “things as they are.” 

In a very real sense, the social revolu- 
tion we are now experiencing is part of the 
long and continuing struggle of man for free- 
dom and for the right to guide his own des- 
tiny in concert with his fellow human beings. 
A definition of “revolution” is “a sudden, 
radical, or complete change.” Such is the na- 
ture of the present phenomenon that in some 
respects it is difficult to gauge its depth and 
the far-reaching quality of change that it 



represents. This movement is at once local, 
state, national, and worldwide. 

Scholars have studied and analyzed the 
onset, the middle period, and the outcome 
of many revolutions. They recognize, in 
retrospect, the severity of circumstance and 
condition which brings about a popular re- 
volt. They also recognize the critical points 
at which the original motives of the revolu- 
tion hang in balance. At such points the 
ideals of the revolution either are adhered to 
or are reshaped, subverted, or abandoned. 
Such scholars, with the clarity of hindsight, 
can note also the manner in which the revo- 
lution works itself out in line with the ideals 
which inspired the revolt at its beginning, 
or along new lines which may in fact deny 
the original purposes. 

The social revolution today is in full 
course. Whether or not we are actively 
involved in the struggle, the sounds of con- 
flict and the acts of contest are all about us. 
We are, whether we will it or not, concerned 
in the outcome of the struggle. This is a 
revolution which must not be captured by 
criminal or negative forces. 

The question is, do we in education 
recognize our responsibilities in the revolu- 
tion now under way? What is the role of the 
schools in this revolution of people within 
the framework of our democracy? 

Role of the Schools 

We believe that school people cannot 
stand idly by while the storm works itself out 
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in abandon and possibly in meaningless fury. 
Dig deep into the purposes of the revolution 
and we will discover the ideals that have 
always given the oppressed, the underpriv- 
ileged, the moral strength and desperation 
needed to resist injustice. As school people, 
we must do our part in helping all citizens 
to see these basic ideals with clear eyes and 
to hold fast to the beliefs that have made us 
the inheritors of a way of government that 
protects and enhances the status of the indi- 
vidual as he joins his lot with his fellow men. 

There are many things school people 
can and should do if we are to help shape 
the torrent of events now sweeping us toward 
a different tomorrow. Many of these possi- 
bilities and necessities have been before us 
for longer than we would like to acknowl- 
edge. Mostly, though, we have ignored these 
or temporized with the need for their intro- 
duction. Some of the things we can do are 
the following: 

We can develop a way of working 
within and among schools that will bring all 
persons who will be affected by decisions 
into the process in which decisions are made. 

We can make the learning and use of 
the methods of intelligence, of critical think- 
ing, and of experimental processes a part of 
the continuing experience of learners of 
whatever age. 

We can teach effective use of and re- 
spect for all areas of knowledge, and for the 
values and ideals that strengthen our com- 
mon and unselfish endeavor. 

We can stop waiting for the reluctant 
community to take the lead in desegregation 



of the schools. Sometimes the school people 
wait for a “go ahead” signal that does not 
come; while at the same time the citizens 
may wait for and would welcome signs of 
wholehearted approval of and support for 
desegregation on the part of the school 
people. 

We can act at all levels to strengthen 
the person-to-person relationship in school- 
ing. The forces which now tend to deper- 
sonalize the school and to advocate the 
treatment of individuals on a mass basis must 
be recognized for what they are: suitable 
only for manipulation of things, of objects. 
They are not appropriate for use with people 
engaged in the very human processes of 
teaching and of learning. 

We must act to create better mental 
health conditions in our schools. A setting 
conducive to emotional stability should be 
provided for all pupils and teachers. Ade- 
quate psychiatric help should be available 
when needed, even at an early age. This 
need becomes so evident to us when we see 
that one psychopathic individual can lead 
a modern nation to war upon the whole 
world, or that another unstable individual 
can perpetrate a deed that can bring people 
throughout the world into mourning. 

Grappling with the many social issues 
confronting us, we as school people must 
realize that we dare not leave the course of 
revolution to others if our ideals for educa- 
tion are to count. Why must we be so 
involved? We cannot afford the luxury of 
the revolution’s threshing out its own destiny 
in terms that will negate the ideals that gen- 
erated it. □ 
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A Cultural Enrichment Project Pays Off 

I. B. Bryant 



TRADITIONALLY, America 
has been considered a land of free/Jom. Nev- 
ertheless, one can easily observe ?tiai a large 
segment of the American population has 
been economically, educationally, and cul- 
turally deprived, with little or no opportunity 
for exposure to experiences which would 
enrich life. Some school people, genuinely 
concerned about the achievement of their 
students, have come to believe that experi- 
mentation may be a vehicle for discovering 
ways or means of motivating culturally de- 
prived pupils. 

Some educators believe that a pene- . 
trating look should be taken at our present 
level of achievement so that a program 
might be formulated that would give greater 
motivation to the disadvantaged and the de- 
prived child. It has even been suggested 
that more exposure to the American main- 
stream or white world, to nongraded classes, 
and administrative imagination might be 
helpful in the motivation of the deprived. 

After two years of exploratory study, 
educators in one school system decided to 
set up an experiment with volunteer stu- 
dents.^ The purpose of the experiment was 
to determine whether academic achievement 
could be improved when these students were 
exposed to a variety of cultural experiences 
scheduled to take place before and after 
regular school hours. The opportunities for 

1 Mrs. V. Bessdle Attwell was Director. 



experiences were designed to introduce the 
students to unfamiliar cultural, technological, 
and scientiflc areas. 

The Problem 

The specific problems of the study, 
then, sought to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What are the present opportunities 
for cultural experiences offered by the school? 

2. What are some of the out-of-school 
activities and experiences that can be offered 
by the school which might enhance cultural 
growth and increase academic achievement? 

3. To what extent will exposure to cul- 
tural experiences increase the IQ score? 

4. Do extra-class experiences, such as 
visits to industry and planned occupational in- 
formation, affect occupational choices? 

How This Study Differs 

This study differs from similar studies 
which did not indicate that attention had 
been directed toward the Negro pupil in a 
completely segregated school in the South, 
where Negro children were deprived of cul- 
tural opportunities sometimes by tradition, 
sometimes by custom, and sometimes by law. 

Thus, the present point of departure 
from any literature presented on the cultural 
deprivation of Negro pupils is the emphasis 
the present investigation will place on efforts 
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designed to overcome the cultural deficien- 
cies due largely to the segregation system. 

The investigation also was an attempt 
to determine what can be done to enhance 
cultural growth within the framework of the 
present school facilities without a financial 
grant, since most schools will hardly receive 
extra financial assistance from any source. 

Further, the investigation was an at- 
tempt to determine the extent of parental 
cooperation with school efforts that make 
extra-school experiences available to their 
children, even though there is an added 
expenditure of time and money. 

Procedure 

For the purposes of this experiment the 
high 1 . h grade was divided into two 
groups: (a) a comparison group and (b) an 
experimental group. One half of the high 
ninth grade students were used as a com- 
parison unit. They were not permitted to 
attend or participate in any of the planned 
activities of the experimental group. 

The second half of the high ninth grade 
students were used as an experimental group. 
One hundred and fifty pupils pledged them- 
selves to participate in the project, 100 as 
full participants, and 50 as alternates. 

Attendance 

One of the hypotheses of this inves- 
tigation was that interesting out-of-school 
experiences possessed holding f>ower that 
might be exerted on the participants to the 
extent that they would be influenced to re- 
main in school for a longer period of time. 

The records indicate that 86 percent of 
the pupils remained in school as well as a 
part of the experimental project, while only 
14 percent were replaced. On the other hand, 
74 percent of the comparison group re- 
mained in school and 26 percent dropped 
out and had to be replaced with alternates. 
Thus, it appears that the participation in 
interesting extra-class activities and extra 



effort by the teacher can supplement the 
holding power of the school and decrease the 
dropout rate. 

Academic Grades and Honors 

It was found that academic achieve- 
ments appeared to have increased due to 
out-of-school activities and experiences. At 
the completion of the study, 16 of the pupils 
participating in the program gained mem- 
bership in the National Honor Society, and 
41 were consistently on the school’s honor 
roll. In order to get on the honor roll a 
pupil must make all A’s or a miniiiium of 
4 A’s and 2 B’s, with E in conduct in each 
subject. 

According to the record only six stu- 
dents made an average of D; 35 a grade 
average of C; 33 a grade average of B; and 
26 a grade average of A. The registrar’s 
records also indicate that over a 3 Vi -year 
period the academic grades of the experi- 
mental group were much better than those 
of the comparison group. 

Increasing the IQ Score 

Since IQ tests are essentially cultural 
tests, it then appears that such exposure 
might change the IQ of the project students. 
Mayer, in his book The School, observes 
that: 

A child’s environment — the toys he has 
had, the challenges he has met — will certainly 
influence his score on any test. Nobody can 
separate a child’s intelligence from his experi- 
ence, his “thinking ability” from the informa- 
tion available to him when he thinks. ... All 
intelligence tests then are measuring a child’s 
past opportunity for learning as well as his 
inherited gift for learning.® 

Davis claims that: 

® Martin Mayer. The Schools. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1961. Excerpt 
in: "What IQ Tests Do Not Tell.” Science Digest 
50: 14; December 1961. 
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... all responses to all items in all tests 
of general intelligence are inevitably influenced 
by the culture of the respondent.^ 

This experiment proposed to test this 
hypothesis by exposing the youngsters to a 
wide variety of cultural experiences that are 
not generally available in the classroom. 

According to the data, the average IQ 
of the experimental group increased to 100.5, 
an increase of 7.6 for the two-year period. 
According to the results of the second test, 
the comparison group showed a gain of 3.0, 
thus raising the group average to 92.4 dur- 
ing the same period. 

The slight increase in IQ average by 
the experimental group over the comparison 
group can probably be attributed to the 
extra-class experiences. 

Occupational Aspirations 

This phase of the study was an attempt 
to answer the question: “To what extent do 
extra-class experiences, such as visits to 
industry and planned occupational infor- 
mation, affect occupational choice?” A 
questionnaire was submitted to the students 
of both groups when the experiment began, 
in order to determine their occupational 
choices at that time. A second question- 
naire was submitted to the experimental 
group after the pupils had been exposed to 
much occupational information through lec- 
tures and to new occupational opportunities 
through visits to industry. 

The data of the first questionnaire in- 
dicated that the youngsters were leaning to- 
ward those occupational areas which Negroes 
traditionally enter. The second question- 
naire indicated that the experimental group 
showed a drastic change after business and 
industrial visitations and lectures on occu- 
pational opportunities. 

3 Allison Davis, Kenneth Eells, Robert J. 
Havighurst, Virgil E. Herrick, and Ralph Tyler. 
Intelligence and Cultural Differences. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. p. 25. 



Off-Campus Activities 

These volunteer students have been 
given an introduction to the arts. They have 
attended the opera, the symphony, and the 
ballet. They have been taken to see the col- 
legiate world on campuses both inside the 
city and out. These young people have been 
taken to eat in restaurants which they nor- 
mally could not afford and from which they 
were formerly barred. 

The off-campus activities made the 
participants conscious of iheir personal ap>- 
pearance, their conduct, and social graces. 
It is significant that these youngsters, who 
prior to this experiment would have snick- 
ered, if not laughed, while watching a woman 
dance in leotards, today show appreciation 
for the ballet and other forms of art. 

College Entrance 

Three years after the young people 
volunteered to participate in the project, 
they graduated from high school. One of the 
by-products of the project was to determine 
the extent to which the students might be 
motivated to continue their education be- 
yond secondary school. 

According to the record, 29 percent of 
the project participants and 17 percent of 
the comparison group enrolled in college 
the following September. It appears that 
college campus visitations may have been a 
contributing factor in motivating a larger 
percentage of the experimental group to 
enter college. 

Emerging from the data are the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. The usual out-of-school activities of 
the schools are too meager and too limited. 

2. More could be done to motivate de- 
prived pupils, through planned out-of-school 
cultural enrichment activities, within the frame- 
work of the present curriculum. 

3. Cultural enrichment experiences can 
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help disadvantaged pupils not only to want to 
remain in school, but also to improve their 
attendance. 

4. There are many community resources 
that can be used to supplement classroom ac- 
tivities, with great profit to the child, at rela- 
tively little cost. 
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Poverty and 

P. F. 



5. The pupil’s capacity to achieve should 
not be “pegged” by an IQ score, as is so often 
done. 

6. According to the data, the IQ of 
pupils can be increased through extra effort 
on the part of teachers and through planned 
extra-class experiences. □ 



Reeducation 

Ayer 



POVERTY and reeducation im- 
ply that those who are poor may possibly 
become rich and that those who are ig* 
norant may perhaps become wise. Yet 
composite equality in time and degree and 
by everybody, one by one by one for the 
v/hole mass, is impossible! Of course. What 
is there to be said, therefore, which has not 
already been said over and over — until we 
now live by its implication as if we truly and 
consciously believe it? Do we wish to take 
a look at poverty and reeducation for what 
they really are and for what they actually 
mean and, by doing so, run the risk of 
coming face to face with consequent and 
inescapable indications of what we ought 
therefore to do? I believe we do. 

Of Mind and of Means 

Who is poor? He who has less than 
another? He who has less than he might 
wish to have and might possibly acquire? 
Poverty is by definition a comparative term. 
Webster says poverty is “Any deficiency in 
what is desired” and also is “Lack of some 



particular element or quality.” Had I writ- 
ten a dictionary I would have said of poverty, 
“Ally state of being at less than the best 
possible for every individual and for the 
entire mass of creation of which each is one 
essential factor.” 

Less of what? Less of material goods, 
especially money, and all the other elements 
of what we in the United States call the 
“good life” is the usual answer. Yet this 
answer is incomplete. As a matter of fact, 
this answer itself is a valid measure of our 
lack of vision, our lack of desire, our lack of 
hope, our lack of “education meaning 
development. Poverty of mind and of spirit 
are related to poverty of means to supply 
material needs and wants. However, poverty 
of mind and spirit are elemental and basic 
a id of prior concern in any hope or plan of 
successfully involving man in a search for 
fulfillment which will eradicate the poverty 
of each day just past and will create new 
wealth by comparison in each new day to 
come. This is true, of course, because the 
battle is never permanently won! 

K poverty— and ignoran:e is poverty of 
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the most basic sort — is any deficiency in 
what is needed and desired, then man will 
always be poor today in terms of what he 
should have and should become tomorrow. 
Similarly, he may, if he chooses, always be 
rich today compared with what he had, and 
compared to what he was, yesterday. 

All this has been said before. It is 
implicit in what we write and in what we 
say and in what we hold up as the ideals and 
goals of organized education — the school 
system. Yet we persist in a myopic and un- 
dignified scramble to select and graduate 
only those who will do us and our methods 
and our system honor Ir. their graduate 
achievement, by their professional status, 
or wth their vocational earnings. 

Operatmg within this habitual reaction 
pattern, reeducation is taken to mean simply 
the retraining of people. Through such re- 
training, they are expected to react without 
too much thought to new circumstances as 
they occur and to perform skillfully and for 
the highest pay possible new and routine 
tasks, while remaining unconcerned about 
any great human purpose or ultimate human 
destiny. Thus poverty, deep poverty of the 
mind and spirit, may become the norm even 
when and where economic prosperity and 
material security have been temporarily 
achieved. 

To Nurture Life 

FiiSt, then, we must recognize and 
really understand and believe that eagerness 
to see and to experience with all the senses, 
to know, to dream, to try and to fail, and to 
try again is synonymous with being alive. 
Thus our business — if we are to combat pov- 
erty with anything like an even chance to 
prevail — is to nurture this basic and almost 
but not quite indestructible life factor. This 
we must do throughout life — from birth 
through early childhood, in “preschool” situ- 
ations, in “schools,” among dropouts, for 
teachers and parents and people of every 
kind and condition. 



When this inborn motivation has atro- 
phied or has been practically destroyed, we 
must then rearouse in mankind, one by one 
by one, a new version of what he may per- 
haps now become — and, of course, have — 
which he now is not and does not now have. 
We must develop effective functional inter- 
relationships between every man and his 
environment, including his friends and also 
those he believes to be his enemies and those 
he despises for no real cause except that he 
does not know them and erroneously imag- 
ines himself to be in competition with them 
even unto the death of one or the other. 

If I have not lost your interest and — 
hopefully — your partnership already, think 
with me briefly about the specific problems 
about which one would be expected to write 
under this topic. Poverty in all its easily 
seen aspects — inadequate diet, poor housing, 
wretched clothing, no spending money, lim- 
ited experience in the realm of concepts and 
communication of abstract ideas, uniform 
upper and middle cle;,: goals beyond mental 
reach and any reasonable hope of practical 
achievement — is the great factor of discrim- 
ination in this nation. Lack of intellectual 
potential is not disproportionately the norm 
among the poor and the children of the poor. 

Rather an environment favorable to 
the development of intellectual potential 
does not exist for the px>r either in pre- 
school years or in early school experience or 
in the home and the community. Social 
acceptance is denied by the peer-age group. 
Faith in and shared responsibility for the 
recognition, development, and appropriate 
reward of full development of Aose who 
live in poverty are not universally evident 
anrong professional educators and the eco- 
nomically and socially secure segment of 
the whole population to whose position of 
advantage most education and reeducation 
are oriented. Poverty, therefore, is both the 
cause and the result of poverty — poverty of 
the mind, of the spirit, and of material 
goods. 

“Reeducation,” quoted straight from 
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the title of this statement, means “reeduca- 
tion” of those whose formal schooling — or 
the lack of it in either time or quality, or 
both— leaves them at this moment in history 
unable to be needed, functional, and effec- 
tive participants (for pay) in this society. 

It means compensatory education in the so- 
called preschool years, as a part of the public 
school responsibility and function or other- 
wise provided by society. It means a new 
faith in the possible intellectual — not merely 
“vocational”— potential of each child and 
adult and therefore adaptations and readap- 
tations in our methods until we discover the 
key to the ongoing interest and continuing 
development of each and every one. It means 
working with the individual in school, after 
he has graduated, while he is employed, 
while he is unemployed, as he functions as a 
parent and a citizen, and as he tends to sign 
off and coast the rest of the way. 

I purposely do not propose a plan or a 
curriculum because the irresistible and often 
valid response to specifics is “that wouldn’t 
work here”; and with this attitude it would 
not work. What is required is that we arouse 
ourselves out of our satisfaction with our 
poverty of ideas and go on from here ac- 
cording to each particular .>ituation and the 
possibilities it offers and will tolerate. 

Reeducation under the compelling pres- 
sures of vast and deep poverty also means 
reeducation of those of us who have been 
right here on the job while this present situ- 
ation came to pass. Just as the underedu- 
cated and unemployed and urmeeded and 
poor person must be reeducated in order 
to become a g ain a needed and a contributing 
and a self-supporting member of society, so 
also must the educated and the employed 
and the economically secure person be re- 
educated to understand the true nature of 
poverty. 

To Begin the Dream 

We must come to understand the true 
and relatively unlimited potential of each 



individual and to understand the total inter- 
relationship and interdependence of all. We 
must begin to dream of what society must 
now do to make life a process of b«JComing 
rich tomorrow compared with our individual 
and mass poverty today. We must come to 
be concerned about our poverty tomorrow 
compared with our individual and social 
“wealth” — body, mind, and spirit — on the 
next day after that. 

I am often called an idealist by those 
who mean to render a negative judgment 
by this term. They do me honor, though 
unwittingly, because there is but one alter- 
native to idealism and that is acquiescence 
to poverty in its broadest meaning. 1 am 
also often told, “It is not that easy!” To 
this I reply, “Who said it is easy? Nobody, 
that’s who!” 

Must the conquest of poverty and ig- 
norance be easy to be the only alternative 
to defeat? Must poverty — absolute and 
relative — be accepted as inevitable and be- 
yond all hope of improvement merely be- 
cause our present system of values and our 
present habitual and relatively comfortable 
methods have not yet been able either to 
alleviate it or to recognize our responsibility 
to do so? Has man reached the end of his 
road because we excuse ourselves by invalid 
clich6a about the poor and the ignorant? 

Mankind — one by one by one and en 
masse — is poor in body, mind, and spirit 
compared with what he could have, but may 
yet, become. Poverty (in personal income) 
and therefore retraining (to be temporarily 
competent in some new “job” — ^for pay) are 
matters of importance to give thought to in 
this world of increasing numbers of people 
faced by a decreasing need for what they 
have always been needed to do. Genuine 
understanding of man’s inadequacy and ef- 
fective reeducation which amounts to a daily 
becoming something more nearly what man 
was created to be are the two factors basic 
to any hope of overcoming gross poverty 
both specific and general — by education 
worthy of the name. Q 
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Materials the Disadvantaged Need— and Don't Need 



Martin Haberman 



WHAT makes a book, a film, or 
a live fireman instructional material? Waat 
makes particular material of special use to 
the disadvantaged? 

The disadvantaged are often defined 
operationally as those less predisposed, tlian 
some equally vague group of “others,” to 
benefit from school programs. The causes 
of this condition are usually attributed to 
inadequacies at home — e.g., few material 
goods, sensory deprivation, a lack of basic 
information about the world, an absence of 
successful adult models, emd inadequate 
amounts of loving care. For older children, 
the school program, with its overemphasis 
on reading and on abstract content, is often 
cited as the source and perpetuator of its 
own problems. 

Given such assumptions, it is easy to 
understand the present search for preschool 
materials to rep;ai:. what youngsters have 
missed. If they lack commodities — things, 
pictures, noises, smells, and even body 
warmth — then these materials are sought 
out and provided. For those already in 
school the causes of disadvantagement be- 
come subsumed under the rubric “urder- 
achievement,” ;md the search for materials 
becomes a gratping at systems — i.e., ap- 
proaches guaranteed to teach basic skills, 
notably reading, to all but the most severely 
disturbed or retarded. Once we hawj ex- 
posed our assumptions about what puts 
certain youngsters at a disadvantage in 



school, the materials, media, and methods 
we seek are predictable. 

A cohesive view of the disadvantaged 
should include theoretical underpinnings 
tom which to derive action progiams. 

Actually, experts in human develop- 
ment hunch that lower class children are 
likely to be exposed to even more stimula- 
tion than middle class children.^ 

Researchers also have suggested that 
there is no evidence of real differences in 
rate of development during the first two 
years, when such differences in stimulation 
would have to occur to have a lasting impact 
on development.- 

The source of much of the impetus for 
the sensory deprivation approach comes 
from those who emphasize superficialities — 
e.g., the inability of many youngsters to at- 
tend to the teacher’s voice. Yet whether 
couched in terms of scholarly research ef- 
forts to explain the neurological develop- 
ment of infants, or programmed into tape 
recorders to help four-year-olds pick out the 
teacher’s voice in a noisy classroom, sensory 
deprivation is an insufficient explemation. 

Perceiving disadvantagement as an ab- 

1 J. McV. Hunt. “How Children Develop 
Intellectually.” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly 10: 

209- 48; 1964. 

2 Hilda Knobloch and B. Pasamanick. 
“Environmental Factors Affecting Human Devel- 
opment, Before and After Birth.” Pediatrics 26: 

210- 18; 1960. 
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sence of concrete and life experiences can 
result in a shallow emphasis on field trips, 
color cards, and geometric blocks. Yet just 
as scholars offer little, beyond their conflict- 
ing opinions, regarding which concepts are 
“keys” to their disciplines, psychologists can 
suggest little regarding which concrete and 
life experiences are critical to normal de- 
velopment. When is lack of knowledge or 
experience merely ignorance and when is it 
the cause of subsequent and cumulative re- 
tardation in the ability to form concepts? 
Teachers indicate more pervasive and lasting 
benefits for children who learn to use “or, 
but, how, if, and when” — in any content area 
— than any information gained from scurry- 
ing around on field trips. 

Bereiter makes the most cogent argu- 
ment for deemphasizing the lack of concrete 
experiences as the causal explanation. 

Blind children, on the average, show little 
or no intellectual and academic deficiency, 
whereas deaf children are typically about ten 
points below normal in I.Q. and show gross 
inadequacies in academic achievement. . . . this 
finding may be interpreted as meaning that deaf 
children are culturally deprived in much the 
way that lower-class children are deprived, 
regardless of their home backgrounds. It would 
appear from this that social class opportunities 
for concrete experiences either do not exist or 
are not important, whereas lack of opportunity 
for language experience has serious effects that 
closely correspond to those found in cultural 
deprivation.® 

My basic assumpticn is that those who 
are less able to move from the social uses 
of language to the levels of conceptuali- 
zation and transmission will be dis- 
advantaged in schools and in American 
society generally. Bernstein’s formulation of 
how linguistic codes can trap children into 

•'’Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann. 
Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1966. pp. 30-31. © 1966. Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher. 



self-perpetuating restrictions, or propel them 
into lifelong elaborations, provides a basis 
for both understanding and planning pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged.^ The sug- 
gestions for materials which follow derive 
from this belief that adding to children’s 
language cedes should be the critical purpose 
of special programs. 

An Approach to Materials 
and Experiences 

I recently had two opportunities of 
working with six-year-olds. On an individual 
basis, I took children who had not yet spoken 
in school or who were speaking in very re- 
stricted, limited ways to do the following: 

Feel carpets 

Taste fruits and vegetables 

Visit a motel swimming pool 

Throw rocks into Lake Michigan 

Steer my automobile around a vacant 

field. 

As a group, using private cars, we 
took a whole class of almost nonverbal six- 
year-olds to visit a suburban school. The 
children observed classroom activities, dis- 
plays of children’s work, and physical facili- 
ties. 

While there is much to criticize in these 
activities, I found that using these materials 
and experiences stimulated the youngsters 
to talk more than ever before. They were 
encouraged to describe and react, and even 
more, to compare, contrast, explain, and 
summarize. We began with no commitment 
to any material or subject matter but with 
a behavioral objective — to get youngsters to 
express and to share ideas. 

Once children reach the age when 
teachers feel pressured to teach reading, the 

•» Basil Bernstein. “Elaborated and Restricted 
Codes: Their Social Origins and Some Conse- 
quences.” American Anthropologist 66 (6): 55-69; 
December 1964. Special Publication, Part 2. “The 
Ethnography of Communication.” 
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search for materials often deteriorates into 
a search for a systematized reading program. 
While no reasonable person is against the 
teaching of reading, the critical question is 
the degree to which each child will have a 
hand in expressing his need, his readiness, 
his way of learning. Those who unc ’rstand 
the nature of development and the struggles 
of the disadvantaged recognize that language 
development is broader than reading and 
that intellectual development is more per- 
vasive than the ability to call the written 
word at the earliest possible age. 

Representatives of private industry, 
foundations, publishers, and funding offices 
of government have introduced the concept 
of “teacher-proof packaging of systems,” to 
indicate their search for materials which will 
guarantee the teaching of reading by even 
the least able teachers. Field tests report 
the notable success of using S.R.A., Lubach, 
i/t/a, Sullivan, Words in Color, the Detroit 
Series, the Bank Street Readers, pocket 
books, and local ethnic newspapers. 

It is difficult to deny this “evidence” 
on the basis of feelings and hunches of class- 
room teachers. Yet it seems to me, and to 
those who make detailed analyses of all ma- 
terials for teaching the disadvantaged, that 
there is no ultimate system for teaching read- 
ing or anything else; that what is needed is 
a variety of approaches and materials in 
each class.° 

The interests, predispositions, and 
learning styles of youngsters can help them 
to select materials. While there is no best 
material for all, there are better materials 
for individual pupils — and the “better” ma- 
terials are those which pupils and teachers 
help to select and control. 

Although the availability of certain kinds 
of materials in the classroom is a necessary part 
of a program for intellectual development, 
neither the existence of certain pieces of equip- 

® Conversation with Rose D. Risikoff, Cur- 
riculum Consultation Service, Bank Street College 
of Education, New York City. 



ment in the room, nor the development of 
specific kinds of experiences will guarantee 
maximum intellectual growth in the children. 
This can only be accomplished by the teacher’s 
synthesis of a variety of experiences and the 
use of many kinds of materials concentrating 
on specific learning.” 

The School Learning Center 

One effective approach to developing 
and using materials with the disadvantaged 
is the creation of a learning center.'' Since 
this approach involves three full-time teach- 
ers using three classrooms to cover only two 
teaching loads, it may very well be that the 
significant factors that have been added are 
teacher time and attention. But the addi- 
tion of a listening center, films, pictures, 
filmstrips, records, transparencies, science 
materials, language kits, and a wide variety 
of additional materials seems to be part of 
what is making the difference. 

Youngsters are not plugged into sys- 
tems with “no-exit do-loops,” but work with 
materials in small groups and on an indi- 
vidual basis. Materials are prescribed for 
and chosen by youngsters. This may sound 
like a mushy, poorly controlled approach, 
but recent research is supporting many of 
our experiential beliefs. A recent study of 
over 600,000 youngsters indicates that the 
disadvantaged feel helpless — and that this 
perception of powerlessness is not removed 
by innovations which others initiate. 

It appears that variations in facilities 
and curriculums of schools account for rela- 
tively little variation in pupil achievement as 
measured by standardized tests. ... A pupil 

® Helen F. Robison and Bernard Spodek. 
New Directions in the Kindergarten. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1965. p. 145. Copy- 
right © 1965 by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Reprinted with the permission of the 
publisher. 

tThe Howell Elementary School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, is a good demonstration of the learning 
center approach. J. Sullivan, A. Hovgaard, and 
J. Ban are the teachers involved. 
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attitude factor, which appears to have a 
stronger relationship to achievement than do 
all the “school” factors together, is the extent 
to which an individual feels he has control over 
his destiny. . . . Minority pupils, except for 
Orientals, have far less conviction than whites 
that they can affect their own environments and 
futures. When they do, however, their achieve- 
ment is higher than whites who lack that con- 
viction.® 

If feeling powerful is central to what 
the disadvantaged learn, then what better 
means for building in feelings of control over 
their environment could they have than par- 
ticipation in the selection of materials? 

Real V8. Fake Materials 

As part of the learning center described 
here, we tried two experiences that have im- 
plications for determining what causes cer- 
tain materials to be effective. First, we tried 
to involve some fifth graders in a unit that 
would tell us about their interests and self- 
perceptions by asking them to fill a non- 
existent time capsule. We told them that 
people would dig this capsule up in the 
future and learn all about them — provided 
they stocked it with pictures, songs, stories, 
tapes, and whatever they wanted to use in 
order to preserve themselves for posterity. 
There are many good reasons why the chil- 
dren did not become involved in this unit, 
but one of the better explanations is that 
there was not really a capsule being sunk 
into the school yard. 

The second attempt at getting the 
pupils to describe themselves was to have 
each youngster write something on a card, 
place it into his own special balloon, and 
allow it to float away. The balloons went 
for hundreds of miles and came down in 
the eastern United States and Canada. As a 

® James S. Coleman et al. Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1966. pp. 22-23. Superintendent of Documents 
Catalog No. FS5.238: 38001. 



result, the pupils received real letters asking 
for more information about themselves, their 
activities, and their community. 

This example supports what we all 
know; that 10-year-old youngsters deal more 
easily vrith the real than with the imaginary 
and prefer to be in the present rather than 
in the future. It also suggests that materials 
which are authentic will involve pupils. It is 
the need for honesty rather than merely con- 
creteness that is the critical element. The 
time capsule was a contrived experience but 
the balloons were real. 

A Centralized but Teacher-Controlled 
Materials Center 

Another materials program that seems 
to work effectively is a centralized materials 
center which caters to the needs of particular 
teachers and classes. Individual teachers can 
receive literally crates of materials containing 
books, pictures, films, filmstrips, objects, 
transparencies, and other materials organized 
around some unit of study. 

This means that available material has 
been organized around some topic and 
drawn together, rather than separated on 
the basis of whether the material is a film, 
a book, etc. The real values of such a pro- 
gram are that each teacher can receive sev- 
eral crates of materials each week and keep 
the material for a full week to use at the 
most opportune time. Yet even more, indi- 
vidual teachers can and do request the pur- 
chase of new materials and the discarding 
of outdated materials — and have their advice 
acted upon. 

The most efficient such materials cen- 
ter I have visited is in Racine, Wisconsin. 
Here an interview revealed: 

Teachers of the disadvantaged have 
markedly increased their requests for materials 
in the past few years. 

Materials used by teachers of the disad- 
vantaged are soon requested by all other 
teachers. 

Whereas the main source of new mate- 
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rials for the system used to be the needs and 
recommendations of teachers in suburban-type 
schvX)ls, the teachers of the disadvantaged have 
become the source of introducing materials 
into the district. 

The drive for new materials is greatest 
among classroom teachers and more common 
among consultant supervisors than building 
principals. 

The teachers of the intermediate grades 
make the most requests, but primary level re- 
quests are catching up. 

Secondary teachers make few if any re- 
quests for materials and seem to rely on an 
occasional film and texts. 

Film ordering and use have leveled off 
and requests for a wider variety of materials 
have become more usual. 

The multi-media approach, including 
tapes, strips, transparencies, and slides, has 
replaced the overdependence on films.® 

The director of this center indicates 
some outstanding strengths of this approach 
to be; the ongoing ordering which enables 
teachers to make requests for new purchases 
at any time in the school year; the multi- 
media materials included in the crates; and 
the fact that while social studies, language 
arts, and science are the most popular con- 
tent areas, art and music materials are being 
requested more frequently. It is also note- 
worthy that since teachers explain their 
problems when they call up to place orders 
for materials, they are revealing decreasing 
amounts of prejudice and an increased un- 
derstanding of the disadvantaged. It may 
seem like hairsplitting, but when teachers 
change from seeking materials that will force 
or guarantee learning for all to the requesting 
of materials for eliciting individual develop- 
ment, this would, I believe, indicate a change 
in their influence on pupils. 

The key organizational point in this 
example is that in a system covering 40 

0 Conversation with William D. Grindland, 
Director, Instructional Materials Center, Racine 
Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin, E)ecember 
1966 . 



schools and more than 1,200 teachers, cen- 
tralization is used as a force for individual- 
izing teacher requests. Some believe it would 
be better for each school to duplicate minia- 
ture centers. Actually the economies effected 
by one main but efficient depot enable the 
center to have the means to be responsive to 
individual teacher requests. Finally, this ap- 
proach has resulted in a large urban system’s 
not having to rely on packaged systems or 
“teacher-proof” materials. Rather, this ap- 
proach has created a situation in which indi- 
vidual teachers are requesting ever increasing 
amounts of more varied materials. 

And So . . . 

We now, I believe, have had sufficient 
experiences with gadgeterial seduction, with 
packaged teacher-proof systems and pro- 
grams of step-by-step control of materials, 
as means for involving and teaching the 
disadvantaged. We seem to be entering a 
more professional phase in which the differ- 
entiation of pupil activities is once again 
becoming accepted as the critical criterion of 
teacher effectiveness. In order to execute 
such differentiation, each teacher needs a 
variety of materials which he can help the 
pupils to mediate and control on the class- 
room level. 

Computers have been proposed as the 
ultimate media for reaching all youngsters. 
Yet while computers may individualize in- 
struction in the sense of differentiating tasks, 
they cannot personalize. If our assumptions 
that a variety of language forms and the 
power to help shape one’s situation are the 
most critical needs of the disadvantaged, 
then plugging people into walls may be a 
cure-all for a nonexistent disease. 

Living and learning are synonyms and 
all the “stuff” of life is instructional material. 
The development of thinking processes 
neither precedes nor follows language devel- 
opment, but occurs as an oscillation; new 
terms trigger new relationships which lead 
to other words for handling new concepts. 
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All youngsters need to develop a language 
that will go beyond immediate social and ma- 
terial needs to usages that will help them to 
share ideas, control their own behavior, and 
engage in the processes of thinking. 

Materials which foster growth of multi- 
ple language forms — in a variety of content 
areas — are of particular benefit to the dis- 



advantaged. Yet language is not merely a 
tool, and improving the language of the 
disadvantaged is not simply to facilitate 
learning in the rest of the curriculum. Quite 
the contrary, the curriculum, its materials 
and experiences, is the instrumentality for 
teaching a variety of subject matter lan- 
guages in their several forms. □ 
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When Students Teach Others 

John W. Landrum 
Mary D. Martin 



A BASIC tenet of compensatory 
education is that the academic potential of 
poor children is depressed by an inadequate 
self-concept and weak motivation. Primarily 
the school, rather than the community or the 
parents, creates the environment within 
which the child perceives himself as unable 
to succeed and protects his battered self- 
image by choosing not to try. 

"One-to-One” Project 

The “One-to-One” tutorial project of 
the Los Angeles County Schools Office posed 
three hypotheses regarding the solution of 
these problems: (a) that the process of teach- 
ing is an extremely effective method of learn- 
ing; (b) that one’s sense of power and worth 
is enhanced by success in a teaching role; 
and (c) that this success will motivate be- 
havior suitable for maintenance of a more 
positive self-image and improved perform- 
ance in school. 

Funds for summer programs for youth 



made available by the OflBce of Economic 
Opportunity through the Economic and 
Youth Opportunities Agency of Greater Los 
Angeles as a part of the War on Poverty 
made a testing of the above hypotheses pos- 
sible. The program exceeded expectations in 
the initial year and was expanded in subse- 
quent summers to 18 school districts with 
additional support through Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and ESEA Title I funds. 

Initial performance objectives of the 
One-to-One project were stated as follows: 

1 . Upon completion of the six-week ses- 
sion, the tutors’ mean reading grade placement 
score will be increased by six months as mea- 
sured by a standardized reading achievement 
test. 

2. Upon completion of the six-week ses- 
sion, the tutecs’ mean reading grade placement 
score will be increased by three months as 
measured by a standardized reading achieve- 
ment test. 

3. Following participation in the pro- 
gram, the number of days that tutors are absent 



John W. Landrum, Director, and Mary D. Martin, Consultant, Federal Projects Task Force, Office 
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from school will be 50 percent of their ab- 
senteeism for the previous school year. 

4. Following participation in the pro- 
gram, 95 percent of the tutors will complete 
the subsequent year of school. 

Other purposes were related to the em- 
ployment of low-income youth, the involve- 
ment of the community, and demonstration 
of the model to school districts. 

Only three factors were considered in 
the selection of tutors: (a) scores two years 
or more below actual grade placement on 
standardized reading tests; (b) either drop- 
outs of high school age or those who were 
dropout-prone as indicated by absenteeism, 
failing grades, or stated intent; and (c) low 
family income in conformance with the poli- 
cies of the funding agency. 

Tutors were aware of the income re- 
quirement, but the popularity of Head Start 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps for 
which low income was also a qualifying fac- 
tor had long since offset sensitivity about 
being identified as poor. Tutors were not 
apprised of the other two requirements, 
but instead were honestly assured that we 
believed in their potential for teaching read- 
ing to younger children. 

For the successful student, the oppor- 
tunity to function as a tutor involves status 
and consequently may be motivating in itself. 
For the potential dropout, the opportunity to 
cam money is a more realistic inducement. 
Consequently, the tutors were offered hourly 
wages at Neighborhood Youth Corps rates. 

The project was scheduled during the 
regular summer school program, which per- 
mitted use of the facilities and services at 
elementary school sites. Each tutoring unit 
was assigned one teacher-supervisor and 
from five to seven tutors. During the fi;st 
two-hour period, each tutor was assigned 
one elementary student — a fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grader who was behind in reading. 
During the second period, the tutors worked 
with a second group of tutees. 

Employment of a teacher-supervisor for 



each unit added considerably to the cost of 
the project, but was essential to ensure that 
the tutors would experience success. The 
teacher-supervisor trained the tutors in the 
use of a variety of materials, equipment, and 
methods. He reviewed each tutor’s lesson 
plans and helped the tutors to assess the 
progress of their tutees. The tutors received 
wages both for a week of preservice training 
and for a daily hour of planning time. This 
extra time also was utilized for home visita- 
tions by the tutor. 

A Typical Tutor 

To illustrate how One-to-One typically 
aflfects participants, let us review the case of 
one tutor. Maria, at 16, had just completed 
her sophomore year in high school. She in- 
formed the Neighborhood Youth Corps co- 
ordinator that she probably would not return 
to school in the fall. She had failed sopho- 
more English and she felt that repeating the 
course would be very distasteful to her. Be- 
sides, she viewed her own future exclusively 
in terms of marriage. 

She felt that her rather heavy household 
responsibilities in caring for younger children 
and cleaning and cooking while her mother 
worked were more than adequate prepara- 
tion for a homemaking career. She had 
fallen into the habit of missing a day of 
school each week, usually with the complaint 
of a headache or toothache. 

Maria applied for a summer job with 
the In-School Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
She was surprised, but self-consciously 
pleased, when asked to be a tutor. She ap- 
proached the first training session with care- 
ful diffidence. The teacher-supervisor did 
not comment on the rollers in her hair and 
also ignored the burgeoning beard sprouting 
on the chin of a fellow tutor. At the end of 
the second day, Maria borrowed an individ- 
ual tachistoscope and practiced using it with 
her younger sister. 

On the day that work was to begin 
with the tutees, Maria was frightened. How- 
ever, her tutoring group had planned activ- 
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ities for the first day which would put the 
tutees at ease and get everyone acquainted. 
She had helped arrange the room and knew 
how to use the equipment and she felt a ner- 
vous eagerness to show all this to her tutees. 
At the end of that first day, a fifth grader 
looked up at Maria and asked, “I’ll see you 
tomorrow, huh?” Maria promised that he 
would. 

Maria’s teacher-supervisor understood 
the tutor’s need for support and encourage- 
ment. He insisted that Maria be prepared for 
each day with a variety of activities and 
helped her assess the reading growth of her 
tutees. As her charges learned, her own 
confidence expanded and she saw herself 
differently than she had before. The teacher- 
supervisor cautioned her about being too de- 
manding in her zeal as a tutor. 

Maria was fastidiously groomed on the 
day of her first visit to the home of Billy, one 
of her tutees. The poverty criterion did not 
apply to the selection of tutees, and this child 
lived in a middle class neighborhood with 
homes quite different from those Maria knew 
in the barrio. Billy’s mother had heard glow- 
ing accounts of Maria and had observed with 
delight her son’s eagerness to go to school 
and his new interest in reading. Maria was 
received as a very special guest. 

Although Maria’s malingering had pre- 
viously been a problem, during the six 
weeks of tutoring she did not miss a day. 
In fact, she usually arrived early to review 
her lesson plans and often walked home with 
one of her tutees. 

Maria returned to school that fall. At- 
tendance was never again a problem, and 
she received no grades below a “C.” Recently 
she talked to her counselor about becoming 
a teacher. 

Variations on One-to-Ona 

Many variations of the one-to-one, stu- 
dents-teach-others concept are possible, 
given two constants: (a) tutors who have had 
learning problems, and (b) assignment of 
tutors on a one-to-one basis. 



A variety of strategies may be intro- 
duced to meet objectives which may readily 
be reduced to measurable performance terms 
and ultimately examined in terms of their 
relative costs and effectiveness. Such an ap- 
proach may permit school managers to gain 
experience with the emerging planning-pro- 
gramming-budgeting system (PPBS). 

Participating school districts have varied 
the model for incorporation in the regular 
school year. One particularly successful ap- 
proach appears to be tutoring of elementary 
students during the regular school day for 
which the tutor receives course credit. Pro- 
grams which tack tutoring onto the school 
day as a volunteer activity have had only 
limited success. 

One district has developed objectives 
related to the problems of desegregation and 
integration. The close, personal tutor-tutee 
relationship provides an opportunity for 
children of different ethnic and racial back- 
grounds to share experiences which are genu- 
ine and meaningful and which effect more 
positive intergroup attitudes on the part of 
both children and parents. 

Plans are being made to expand One- 
to-One tutoring in mathematics and other 
subject areas. 

Assassment of the One-to-One Model 

The Lx)s Angeles County Schools tu- 
torial model has been tried under the varying 
circumstances of 16 school districts over a 
period of three years. Gains in reading 
achievement scores have consistently ex- 
ceeded our expectations. Figure 1 indicates 
the gains achieved by tutors and tutees dur- 
ing each summer of the program. 

Funds were not provided to conduct a 



Tutor* 


N 


Months Gain 


Summer 1967 


69 


8 months 


Summer 1966 


343 


8.5 months 


Tutees 


N 


Months Gain 


Summer 1967 


70 


4.6 months 


Summer 1966 


686 


4.8 months 



Figure 1. Gains In Reading Grade 
Placement Scores During a .Six-Week 
One-to-One Tutorial Program 
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follow-up study of tutors. District procedures 
for collecting such data were neither uniform 
nor thorough and did not allow for the highly 
mobile character of the target population. 
Nevertheless, such data as are available make 
it apparent that the tutor is more apt to 
attend school regularly, to obtain passing 
grades, and eventually to complete high 
school than are the students with similar 



problems who do not have the tutoring 
experience. 

When students who are near casualties 
of the education process teach others through 
One-to-One, conditions are provided which 
maximize participants’ opportunities for in- 
volvement. Tutors, in fact, become teachers. 
They quickly recognize that their role is 
genuine and not contrived. □ 
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THE SEARCH 
FOR THEORY 





The myths I have talked about are in a sense 
descriptive theories that have been used to 
prescribe practice. It is not that the theory 
is necessarily wrong but that the use oj these 
theories is sometimes unintelligent. What we 
need are more and better theories, not less 
theorizing. Macdonald, p. 96. 
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James B. Macdonald 



R. G. H. SIU says: “The Ameri- 
can way of life is a doing way. . . . The 
guiding axiom is seldom: Tf you don’t 
know what to do, do nothing.’ It is in- 
stead: Tf you don’t know what to do, 
do something.’ ’’ ^ 

It is the “doingness” of us all that is 
essentially the root of instructional myth- 
ology. We are impatient, pressured, anxious; 
and we have lost our sense of humor and 
therefore our perspective. We are pushed, 
driven, and compelled beyond the usual 
“doing” to a sort of frenetic activity. We are, 
in short, a group in search of prescriptions 
for symptoms of problems we perceive and 
symptoms we are told we possess. 

Our symptoms are practically endless 
and are called a variety of names. For 
example: mediocrity in the schools; senti- 
mental and softheaded philosophies of edu- 
cation; technological foot dragging; bureau- 
cratic short circuitry of iimovation by the 
“establishment”; intellectual myopia; and so 
on. . . . 

In fact, as I witness the onslaught of 
social forces upon professional educators 
I have been reminded of a wonderful motion 
picture I once saw called “The Trouble 
with Harry.” I have forgotten much of the 
specific plot, but what remains in mind is a 
delightful sequence of scenes involving New 
England citizens spending a period of tilne 
digging up and burying “Harry” in order tjiat 
his demise not be discovered. The mtitive 

f 
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^ R. G. H. Siu. ‘‘The TAO of Science.” 
Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Press, 1957. 



for this behavior, which I no longer remem- 
ber, was a perfectly understandable and ac- 
ceptable (from their point of view) one. 

The “Trouble I with Education,” by 
analogy, may be that it is already dead as a 
meaningful enterprise, and the efforts of the 
“establishment” are not attempts to cure 
symptoms at all, but really a series of epi- 
sodes of digging up and reburying the corpse 
so that society won’t find out. 

If this is in fact true, most of us are not 
willing to admit it. We have accepted the 
social diagnosis of illness rather than demise, 
and we are busy listing our symptoms and 
prescribing for them. The area of instruction 
reflects this attitude and activity as do most 
other areas of concern in education. 

We have in effect accepted automatic- 
ally the view that we are sick and need new 
prescriptions to make us well rather than 
either acknowledging our own demise, on 
one hand, or suggesting that the social per- 
spective that defines our symptoms may be 
what is indeed “sick,” rather than the enter- 
prise of education itself. 

It is the prescriptions we desire that 
generate our need for myths and, for pur- 
poses here, specifically our myths about 
instruction. Whether or not these prescrip- 
tions are really a process of digging up and 
reburying, or a social game imposed on us 
from the outside, or an actual attempt to 
right real ills will be left up to the reader 
to decide. 

We live in a world of metaphors. Our 
word and other symbolic pictures help us 
make sense out of potential chaos. The 
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simplest semantics primer tells us however 
that the word is not the thing. Yet man 
must be constantly reminded that his symbols 
are not in one-to-one correspondence with 
reality. He must be continually halted from 
prescribing action on the basis of his meta- 
phors as if they were reality. 

Our metaphors become our myths in 
the sense used here when they are accepted 
uncritically — that is, when metaphors are 
accepted without subjecting them to some 
reasoned, or phenomenologicf l, or empirical 
process of validation. 

All metaphors are possibly valid. But 
as Erich Fromm ^ has remarked, the differ- 
ence between pathological thinking and sane 
thinking rests on the difference between what 
is possible and what is probable. Our instruc- 
tional metaphors are possible, but are they 
probable? 

When metaphors are possible explana- 
tions but are accepted uncritically as pre- 
scriptions for action, they are myths. They 
are in reality rationalizations which, because 
of their possibility for explaining something, 
can be attached to instruction for reasons 
which may have little to do with the actual 
nature of the situation. Our myths about 
instruction are more or less of this nature. 
We, in effect, prescribe instructional prac- 
tices on the basis of possibility but unknown 
probability of validity, and the motives or 
moving forces for prescription are probably 
not central to the nature of instruction itself. 

Common Myths 

1 should like to discuss six prevalent 
myths of instruction to illustrate my points. 
When I speak of instruction I mean the 
actual classroom interaction of pupils, teach- 
ers, and materials. The myths are more or 
less probable in their truth value, yet all 
are still more clearly in the realm of possi- 
bility only. All these myths also have other 

2 Erich Fromm. May Man Prevail. New 
York: Anchor Books, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1961. 



“non-instructional” motivating forces of con- 
siderable import, and all are being offered as 
a prescription for instruction. These myths 
are; the myth of learning theory, the myth 
of human development, the myth of the 
structure of the disciplines, the myth of 
modes of inquiry, the interaction analysis 
myth, and the myth of rational decision 
making or technical efiSciency. 

All of these myths share a common 
place in our prescriptions for instruction. 
Each has been used as a basis for prescribing 
instructional practices; each is a possible 
way of looking at instruction; each has an 
unknown probability of being a valid view 
of instruction; and each possesses powerful 
motivating forces for acceptance as a basis 
for prescriptions which emanate from sources 
outside the context of the instructional set- 
ting. 

The Myth of Learning Theory 

Professor Bruner ^ has already exposed 
the myth of learning theory to a wide 
audience. In St. Louis two years ago, he 
commented at length about the meaning of 
learning theory for instruction. His basic 
point, as interpreted by me for my purpose 
here, was that learning theory is descriptive. 
It is after the fact. It tells what happened. 
As such it is not necessarily a basis for pre- 
scribing what to do — for in Bruner’s terms 
an instructional theory must be a prescriptive 
theory. 

His example will bear repeating here. 
Simply because learning can be described 
as, or be said to take place in, small incre- 
ments which are built up by processes of 
reinforcement, it does not necessarily follow 
that this is the best manner in which learning 
tasks should be presented. It certainly points 
out the possibility that this is so, but it says 
little about the validated probability of this 
being true. 

s Jerome Bruner. ‘‘Needed: A Theory of 
Instruction.” Educational Leadership 20 (8): 

523-32; May 1963. 
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The appearance of a profusion of pro- 
grammed materials in the past two years 
is witness to the use of reinforcement theory 
as a basis for prescription in instruction. The 
reasonable success of these materials is then 
said to validate the theory behind them as a 
basis for prescription. There are many 
problems in accepting this position. If rein- 
forcement theory is a valid description of 
learning, and if programmed materials arc 
a valid operational instructional form or 
embodiment of reinforcement theory, then 
results should demonstrate the technique 
to be far superior to the usual approach. 

Consider, for example, the usual sched- 
ule of reinforcement given by teachers. As 
Skinner ■* has remarked, in the usual opera- 
tion reinforcement is not systematic; it is 
often absent or delayed to the point where 
the relation between stimulus-response and 
reinforcement is impossibly polluted by in- 
tervening experiences. This being acknowl- 
edged here, the results of programmed 
materials, if this approach is really modeled 
after the nature of learning, should surpass 
those of the usual approaches by extremely 
large actual as well as statistically significant 
differences. To date there is no evidence to 
indicate this overwhelming superiority, or 
even a consistent statistical superiority. 

May I remind the reader that pro- 
grammed instruction is not the issue here. 
What is at issue is the claim that reinforce- 
ment theory is a valid basis for prescription 
of instructional practices. So far, the in- 
structional form, programmed instruction, 
does little to validate this claim. 

The leap from description to prescrip- 
tion is a leap of faith based upon factors not 
necessarily relevant to instruction. There is 
no good purpose to be served, here, by 
quarreling with the good intentions of the 
prescribers or their prescriptions. Never- 
theless, the wholesale adoption of instruc- 
tional prescription in education on the basis 

■* B. F. Skinner. “The Science of Learning 
and the Art of Teaching." Harvard Educational 
Review 24 (2): 86-97; 1954. 



of psychological metaphors, .such as learn- 
ing theory, is primarily an act of faith. It 
can be as readily explained by the climate 
of acceptance of psychology in our culture, 
or the need for educators to present “re- 
spectable” rationales, or perhaps the more 
recent effrontery of psychologists, as it can 
by the empirical validity of its use in in- 
struction. 

The Myth -of Human Development 

The myth of human development refers 
to the promise of sound prescriptions for 
instructional practice which grow out of our 
understanding of the development of the 
human. We are all quite willing to admit the 
possibility that developmental knowledge has 
relevance for instructional practice, but a 
problem arises when the probability of its 
relevance is considered. It should be clear 
by now that a prescription for practice that 
is acceptable to all should have a reasonably 
high probability of being valid. Most devel- 
opmentally based instructional prescriptions 
do not achieve this state of grace. 

Ausubel has remarked, with reference 
to the relevance of human growth and 
development knowledge for instruction, that, 
“unfortunately, it must be admitted that at 
present our discipline can offer only a limited 
number of very crude generalizations and 
highly tentative suggestions bearing on the 
issue.” He suggests the need for much 
engineering level research before we embark 
upon any wholesale prescriptions or applica- 
tion to practice. 

According to Ausubel, the concept of 
readiness is one such generalization that suf- 
fers from lack of particularizing its meaning 
in curriculum contexts. He points out the 
confusion between the concepts of readiness 
and maturation and remarks that the un- 
folding or “internal ripening” concept fits 
well with sensorimotor and neuromuscular 

■’ David Ausubel. “Viewpoints from Related 
Disciplines: Human Growth and Development.” 
Teachers College Record 60: 245-54; February 
1959. 
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sequences during the prenatal and early in- 
fancy periods. However, he believes that 
there is an unwarranted extrapolation of the 
knowledge to more complex and variable 
components of later cognitive and behavioral 
development. 

The instructional process of self-selec- 
tion is another unwarranted extrapolation, 
according to Ausubel. Logical deduction 
from nutritional studies in early infancy are 
not sound reasoning ventures. Thus, it is 
interesting that infants will select a balanced 
diet if given the opportunity. Yet this fact 
is not generalizable to the provision of self- 
selection activities in the instructional pro- 
cess. 

As a matter of fact, it seems highly 
unlikely that any developmental knowledge, 
for example Gesell’s ages and stages, has 
direct use for instruction. Even the fact 
of individual differences is only descriptive 
of what we may expect to find — it does not 
offer a specific basis tor prescribing instruc- 
tional procedures. On the contrary, our 
knowledge of human development has most 
probably had its greatest effect upon our 
attitudes toward children. And it might well 
be argued that our concern for the individual 
was projected into human development 
studies out of the value matrix of Western 
culture. 

The point made here is that our de- 
velopmental metaphors are interesting and 
reasonably valid within the contexts in which 
they were developed. When these metaphors 
are extrapolated and projected onto instruc- 
tional settings they lose a considerable por- 
tion of their validity and become much less 
probable as valid bases for prescribing in- 
structional practices. 

The Myth of the Structure of the Disciplines 

As if it were not enough to contend 
with behavioral science prescriptions, we 
are at present busily prescribing for instruc- 
tion in terms of the pressures and recom- 
mendations of academic scholars. In this 



case the scholars are said to be those persons 
primarily involved in the business of creating 
and transmitting the knowledge of a given 
discipline. 

This concept was clearly hinted at in 
Bruner’s The Process of Education and has 
been developed in some detail by Schwab 
and others. Essentially it is proposed that 
each discipline has a set of fundamental ideas 
or principles about which the fabric of 
knowledge in each discipline is woven. This 
being so, the logic goes, what is needed is a 
well planned development of a program to 
communicate this structure to the student. 
Bruner’s stated assumption, that “anything 
worth teaching can be taught in some form 
at all levels,” catches the spirit of this con- 
ceptualization well. It is suggested from this 
that we identify the structure, form it in 
meaningful terms at all levels, and proceed 
to prescribe instructional content. 

The basic fallacy of this conclusion is 
similar to the previous criticism of learning 
theory. Structure is an after-the-fact descrip- 
tion of the way knowledge can be organized 
by mature scholars. It is not the basis from 
which the knowledge itself was developed. 
Further, as a coherent way of organizing a 
field of knowledge, it docs not necessarily 
follow that this is the way to organize 
knowledge in the instructional setting. 

Ortega y Gasset,^ in another context, 
talks in a similar vein. In an essay “On 
Studying and the Student,” he says (I para- 
phrase) : 

A 'truth does not exist in and of itself but 
rather it exists for those who have need of it, 
a science is not a science except for those who 
eagerly search for it. . . . 

0 Joseph L. Schwab. “Structures of the Dis- 
ciplines: Meanings and Significances.” In: G. W. 
Ford and Lawrence Pugno, editors. The Stricture 
of Knowledge and the Curriculum. New York. 
Rand McNally, Paperback Series in Curriculum, 

1964. 

T Jos6 Ortega y Gasset. “Sobre el Estudiar 
y el Estudiante.” La Nacion de Buenos Aires, 
April 23, 1933. 
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. . . For those who do not need it, science 
(or truth) is a series of words or, if you wish, 
ideas, which although they are not understood 
one by one they need, in short, a meaning. To 
truly understand something one does not need 
talent or previous knowledge. What is needed 
is an elemental but fundamental condition, that 
which one needs is to need it. 

. . . What is a student? The student is a 
human being, male or female, upon whom life 
has imposed the necessity of studying ideas 
which the student himself has not included 
among his true necessities. With rare excep- 
tions a student merely feels a sincere but vague 
necessity to study “something,” to “know some- 
thing.” It is evident that such a spiritual state 
as this has not created knowledge, because 
knowledge is always concrete, it is knowing 
precisely this or precisely that; and according 
to what I have previously said — ^Those who 
created knowledge, created it because they felt, 
not a vague desire, but the concreteness of tak- 
ing advantage of some determined thing. . . . 
The creator did not encounter the science first 
and then feel the necessity of possessing it, but 
rather he first felt the vital and not scientific 
necessity to search for his satisfaction. 

. . . On the other hand, the student en- 
counters the science already made. As a ridge 
of mountains rising up before him, it closes 
that vital road. . . . Thus, it deals with an ex- 
ternal necessity which is imposed upon him. 
By putting a man in the position of being a 
student one is obliged to do something false, 
to pretend that the student feels a necessity 
which he does not feel. 

There are further puzzling questions 
that arise when the structure notion is ex- 
amined in detail. For example, Robert 
Karplus ® had described the basic structure 
of the physical world in terms of the con- 
cepts of objects, systems, and interaction. 
Thus, all physical phenomena can be con- 
ceptualized in terms of systems composed 

8 Robert Karplus. “One Physicist Looks at 
Science Education.” In: A. Harry Passow and 
Robert R. Leeper, editors. Intellectual Develop- 
ment: Another Look. Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1964. pp. 78-98. 



of objects in interaction. As a framework 
this can be elaborated in spiecified terms 
when we arc dealing with electricity, levers, 
or any other of the usual physics units. Kar- 
plus prescribes that we teach these basic con- 
cepts in the primary school as a basis for 
making the physical world more meaningful 
or perhaps as advance organizers for the 
physical science program. 

It could be argued however that these 
concepts are more in the order of a structure 
of knowledge than a structure of one disci- 
pline. As such, it is as useful to organize 
knowledge about language or social phe- 
nomena in these terms as it is the physical 
world. For example, words could be seen 
as objects, sentences described as systems, 
and varieties of grammatical construction 
proposed as the interactions of objects in 
systems. 

If this is the case, then the structure of 
a discipline is really a generalized structure 
of knowledge. And if this follows, then the 
disciplines are not truly separate, or have no 
distinctive structure. In either case the con- 
cept of structure becomes less tenable. 

Ortega y Gasset might well argue that 
the structure of knowledge is created by 
man, not discovered. Thus the structures 
we are busily finding today are akin to Jung’s 
collective myths. They arc basic substances 
of human potential for thought that are 
available to all disciplines under the proper 
circumstances. 

The concept of the structure of the 
disciplines in no way avoids the criticisms 
that have been leveled at subject matter 
curricula for the past fifty years, although it 
is perhaps a more eflScient and useful way of 
thinking about knowledge. As a metaphor 
it suggests interesting possibilities for in- 
struction. As a prescription it has much less 
probability of validity for instruction than it 
has in the realm of philosophical discourse 
about the nature of knowledge. 

We should also be alerted to the fact 
that there is some concern among academic 
scholars about the concept of structure in 
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the disciplines. We would probably be well 
advised to let the scholars decide the issue, 
but it behooves us to follow their inner 
squabbles carefully. It would not do to be 
caught prescribing practice wholesale from 
the concept of structure about the time 
scholars filially decided that there was no 
productive use for the concept of structure 
in at least some of the disciplines. 

We should also be cautioned by the fact 
that we are quite willing to adopt this con- 
cept because it has academic respectability. 
No matter what validity there is to the con- 
cept, we must realize that prescriptions 
growing from the structure idea are approved 
generally by critics of education and when 
we, as educators, accept this language we 
reduce the chances of criticism and become 
more respectable. Further, the critics and 
“outside” newcomers to educational pre- 
scription are vocal and powerful. It is 
important to reaffirm that under these cir- 
cumstances the concept of structure is a 
metaphor of unknown validity as a prescrip- 
tive base for instruction. 

The Myth of Modes of Inquiry 

The modes of inquiry fall into the same 
general category of criticism as structure. 
Modes of inquiry are, I suppose, what ma- 
ture scholars say they do, after they have 
done it and reflected upon what they did. 
They are abstractions from behavior. Would 
they have done the same things, discovered 
the same things, if their own instruction had 
been ordered specifically by the use of the 
concept of the modes of inquiry? There is, 
in other words, no necessary logic that says 
that, because man can be said to discover 
knowledge in a given way, ipso facto his 
instruction should be organized and pre- 
sented for learning purposes in the same 
fashion. 

There is considerable difficulty with 
this concept. How many modes of inquiry 
are there? Does each discipline have its 
own unique mode of inquiry? When scien- 
tists are asked what the scientific method is. 



they are prone to respond with — which one? 
Does a biologist never use an experimental 
procedure? What modes of inquiry are ap- 
propriate only to political scientists? The 
attempt to associate one unique mode with 
each accepted discipline is fraught with diffi- 
culty. However, if we admit that modes of 
inquiry are not inherent in any given disci- 
pline, the ease for distinct modes of inquiry 
at all becomes less tenable. It is, in fact, 
difficult to get agreement and specificity be- 
yond a reflective thinking generalization, if 
we once allow for the necessity of what one 
could call adjunct technical skills which vary 
among the disciplines. 

There is much talk about the modes of 
inquiry, but little specification in concrete 
terms of wha^ these inquiry modes look like 
in practice. Richard Suchman ° has perhaps 
presented us with the most concrete model 
in his Inquiry Training procedure. I per- 
sonally find this procedure intriguing and 
usable. Yet what discipline is this specifically 
a model for? Are we to believe that a per- 
ceptual or ideational discrepancy followed 
by a simulated “Twenty Questions” pro- 
cedure is unique to physics? Chemistry? 
Economics? History? Or what? 

The point here is not a criticism of this 
procedure, but an illustration that the most 
prominent and widely known specification 
of an inquiry practice — courageously es- 
poused by Suchman — does not fit any given 
discipline. 

Indeed, we are most likely witnessing 
an example of a concrete format to allow 
for the appearance of what Dewey called 
reflective thinking. A reflective thinking 
metaphor returns us to a previously espoused 
position and therefore adds nothing startling 
or revolutionary ideation ally for serving as 
a basis for prescriptive practices. 

This very observation might serve to 

0 Richard J. Suchman. ‘The Child and the 
Inquiry Process.” In: A. Harry Passow and Rob- 
ert R. Leeper, editors. Intellectual Development: 
Another Look. Washington, D.C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1964. 
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enlighten us about the possible motivations 
for the rather positive acceptance of the idea 
of modes of inquiry among educators. Modes 
of inquiry are processes of discovering or 
creating knowledge. They arc dynamic con- 
cepts — action concepts. There is an easy 
possibility of correlating modes of inquiry 
and activity curriculums. The concept of 
modes of inquiry may have gained in accep- 
tability simply because the “establishment” is 
comfortable with this terminology and finds 
it to be more easily incorporated into pre- 
existent metaphors. 

In any case the probability of provid- 
ing reasonably valid instructional prescrip- 
tions from the concept of modes of inquiry 
is not necessarily high, even if the possibility 
is an intriguing one. 

The Myth of Interaction Analysis 

Having revealed my thoughts about the 
imposed myths from behavioral scientists 
and other academicians, I would like to turn 
.ny attention to our own scholarly mythology. 
I refer to the myth of interaction analysis 
and, later, the myth of rational decision mak- 
ing. Interaction analysis has an interesting 
and vital history of scholarly activity cen- 
tered rather directly in the field of education, 
with concomitant activity in the area of the 
group dynamics of small groups. A number 
of interaction frameworks have been devel- 
oped. Some familiar educational examples 
arc in the work of Flanders,"' Mitzell and 
Medley," Withall,’- Perkins,"’ and others. 

Ned Flanders. “Intent, Action, and Feed- 
back: A Preparation for Teaching.” Journal of 
Teacher Education 14 (3): 251-60; September 
1963. 

11 Donald M. Medley. “Experiences with 
the OScAR Technique.” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation 14 (3): 267-73; September 1963. 

12 John Withall. “Mental Health-Teacher 
Education Research Project.” Journal of Teacher 
Education 14 (3): 318-25; September 1963. 

13 Hugh Perkins. “A Procedure for Assess- 
ing the Classroom Behavior of Students and Teach- 
ers.” American Educational Research Journal 1 
(4): 249-60; November 1964. 



A confusion has arisen however in the 
meaning of interaction analysis. The de- 
scription of what is going on in the class- 
room has become fused with the prescription 
of what ought to be going on in classrooms. 
Thus, if we select Flanders’ direct and in- 
direct teacher behavior categories as an 
example, we see a schema for looking at 
teacher behavior which is being misused by 
many people as a rationale for prescribing 
indirect teacher behavior. In this particular 
case, the Flanders’ categories, the misuse is 
partially due to the way in which the frame- 
work has been presented by the developers. 
Nevertheless, a careful reading of the 
authors’ statements underscores the concept 
of the analysis as being one source of feed- 
back, with the judgment of performance, or 
“oughtness,” being left up to the teacher. 

The framework of categories i self is 
admittedly intimidating. This is pr marily 
true because it grew out of the older authori- 
tarian versus democratic value matrix and 
we still suffer from collective guilt about 
being authoritarian. 

However, this is not the intention of the 
originators of these analyses, nor is it neces- 
sarily embodied in the assumptions of the 
methodology. Rather, these categories, 
which are essentially descriptive, are having, 
and have had, values attached to them his- 
torically and in the present by users who are 
prescribing instructional practices. 

As long as we appreciate the fact that 
any system of interaction analysis is a meta- 
phor — that it is a created reality — that the 
categories we use were put there and labeled 
by us, and not necessarily “natural” phe- 
nomena, then there is no problem. Obvi- 
ously, then, there are as many possible 
systems of interaction analysis as we can 
reasonably create, and we are not in danger 
of prescribing from a metaphor of a low 
order probability that has some possibilities 
for explaining the instructional process. 

We are motivated to accept the inter- 
action analysis for many reasons, of which 
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the valid portrayal of instruction is only one 
possible base. Interaction analysis provides 
conceptual tools for research, and research 
is the basis upon which our profession has 
recently chosen to play the game of progress. 
Thus, the aura of science and the pride of 
origination cling tenaciously to these systems. 

Any given interaction system is a myth, 
however, if used to prescribe practice, at 
least in the sense that myth is being used 
here. 

The Myth of Rational Decision Making 

The interaction analysts might be 
called instructional empiricists. There is an- 
other school of what could be called instruc- 
tional rationalists. Let us turn to this latter 
group for an examination of the myth of 
rational decision making. 

One variant of this approach has been 
associated with persons such as Ralph 
Tyler and Virgil Herrick.^'’ 

Their writings are clear and consistent 
in the embodiment of a rational decision- 
making approach to instructional problems. 
Faith in the rational man, the liberal man, 
is the cornerstone of this set of assumptions. 

This rationale is an impressive one. 
From an aesthetic viewpoint it could be 
called beautiful. Further, the use of this 
rationale is an inherently efficient operation, 
providing one accepts the necessary prem- 
ises. First select our objectives; then select 
an activity from among a number of alterna- 
tives; next fit this activity (called learning 
experience) into a scope and sequence pat- 
tern, then evaluate the outcome. 

Although the presentation of decisions 
to make has been unnecessarily sequential 
here, the proposal that the teachers make a 
series of rational decisions about objectives, 

n Ralph Tyler. Syllabus of Education 364, 
Basic Principies of Currictilum and Instruction. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 

!•'» Virgil E. Herrick. Toward Improved Cur- 
rlculutn Tficory • Chapter 111. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950. 



learning experiences, organization, and eval- 
uation is the core of this myth. 

The basis for considering this approach 
for an appropriate niche in the land of 
mythology is as follows: It is possible that 
teaching can be viewed as a rational decision- 
making process, but the action probability 
of validity is rather slim. The central premise 
of rationality cannot withstand careful scru- 
tiny. We have learned too much about hu- 
man nature in the past 100 years to reject 
offhand the irrational and/or unconscious 
aspects of human behavior. 

On a practical basis alone, however, 
it is difficult to see how meaningful, inte- 
grated behavior could result from a formal 
series of sequential rational decisions. The 
forces of society, both within and without the 
person, embodied in personality and social 
roles, are not accounted for in any appre- 
ciable manner. 

Let us look, for example, at the prob- 
lem of objectives. Objectives are viewed 
as directives in the rational approach. They 
are identified prior to the instmetion or ac- 
tion and used to provide a basis for or a 
screen for appropriate activities. 

There is another view, however, which 
has both scholarly and experiential refer- 
ents. This view would state that our objec- 
tives are only known to us in any complete 
sense after the completion of our act of 
instruction. No matter what we thought we 
were attempting to do, we can only know 
what we wanted to accomplish after the 
fact. Objectives by this rationale are 
heuristic devices which provide initiating 
sequences which become altered in the flow 
of instruction. 

In the final analysis, it could be argued, 
the teacher in actuality asks a fundamentally 
different question from “What am I trying 
to accomplish?” The teacher asks, “What 
am I going to do?” and out of the doing 
comes accomplishment. 

See, for example: Florian Znaniecki. The 
Cultural Sciences; Their Origin and Development. 
Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
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The use of this rationale is technical in 
nature. It is a mechanical concept of human 
action. It assumes a means-ends relationship 
for behavior which points toward the most 
efficient way to achieve our goals. It is, of 
course, this mechanistic rational position 
which is the underlying premise of any na- 
tional curriculum or national testing pro- 
gram. As a myth for guiding planning 
activities, it has power and clarity; but as a 
prescription for action it leaves much to be 
desired. 

Alternatives 

In summary, then, I would like to 
reiterate my position that the six myths I 
have mentioned (learning theory, develop- 
mental theory, structure, modes of inquiry, 
interaction analysis, and rational decision 
making) are metaphors created to describe 
the instructional process. As such they are 
possible ways of talking about instruction. 
As a basis for prescribing instructional prac- 
tices they have unknown probabilities of 
being valid. 

The identification of the mythological 
character of these prominent working con- 
ceptualizations in instruction has value if it 
simply reminds us that we are dealing with 
things and ideas that are not sacred. We 
need not accept any metaphor about instruc- 
tion uncritically, and we may feel free to 
create other possible metaphors which may 
prove to have even better probabilities of 
being valid. 

Dwayne Huebner has suggested two 
other possibilities, which he describes as the 
aesthetic and the moral. It appears to me 
that each of these metaphors has as much 
reasonable possibility of providing prescrip- 
tions for instruction as any of the previous 

Dwayne Huebner. “Curricular I^guage 
and Classroom Meanings.” In; James B. Mac- 
donald and Robert R. Leeper, editors. Language 
and Meaning. Washington, D.C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1966. 

pp. 8-26. 



ones mentioned, and their probability of 
being valid might even be greater. I should 
like to reflect briefly upon each of these 
metaphors and to suggest why each is not 
presently elevated to the level of instructional 
mythology. 

Aesthetic Metaphors 

Huebner points out that it is possible 
to talk about instruction in aesthetic terms. 
To do this it is necessary to remove instruc- 
tion, however, from the world of use. In- 
struction is thus not seen in terms of its 
usefulness, but rather is seen in terms of its 
wholeness, its design, its symbolic meanings. 
Instruction is, in other words, talked about 
as we might talk about a work of art. 

The aesthetic activity of instruction 
stands apart from the world of technical 
means-ends relationships. Educational activi- 
ties become objects in their own right — 
objects which may have beauty. Further, 
aesthetically appraised activity has a totality 
and unity of its own which can be talked 
about in terms of wholeness and design. 
The balance, flow, rhythm, composition, 
themes, major and minor keys, and other 
aesthetic concepts become the ways of ap- 
praising the qualities of the activity. 

Suppose we talk for a moment about 
instruction in terms of movement. When 
the dancer moves we may perceive and 
appreciate among other things the rhythmic 
patterns, the beat or emphasis of the move- 
ment, the use of horizontal space and ver- 
tical levels, and tempo. The dance has a 
patterned wholeness. It is experience of 
some deeper meaning, it is symbolic of hu- 
man reality. 

Does it seem so unreal to think of 
instruction as having patterns or forms? 
Cannot instruction have differing tempos, 
differing beat or emphasis? Would it be 
possible to describe the use of horizontal or 
physical space and vertical levels — perhaps 
psychological space? And what of the 
rhythm of activity? As expressive activity, 
could instruction be seen as symbolic of 

inu 
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the meanness or meaningfulness of much 
human activity? Or, perhaps, symbolic of 
the beauty and glory of highest human as- 
pirations? I think it could— if we wished to 
describe it this way. 

It is a fact that aesthetically oriented 
metaphors are not prevalent in our instruc- 
tional talk. If we grant the possibility of 
using such metaphors, the question of why 
we have not raised them to the category of 
prescriptive myths becomes an interesting 
puzzle. One answer surely rests in the ex- 
amination of their usefulness as rationaliza- 
tions. I would suggest that they are not 
useful or at least as useful as ones we pres- 
ently cling to. 

Consider the climate of our times. 
Science is dominant and mathematics is its 
tool, with technology the logical outcome. 
The humanities arc considered court jesters 
without serious purpose. They entertain and 
help us over the dull moments in the serious 
business of life. The “Two Cultures” ** are 
not equal partners. 

In this climate aesthetic metaphors are 
not respectable. They are not useful to edu- 
cators simply because they are not accep- 
table in the broader community. Further, 
the artist is humble, at least in his striving 
for individual expression and Ids emphasis 
upon the unique in existence. He is humble 
b^ause he does not propose the general or 
universal. The community of scholars im- 
mersed in the realm of aesthetics appears to 
lack the need, the desire, or the motivation 
to project their metaphors on the instruc- 
tional setting in the same manner that the 
psychologists have. Thus, aesthetic meta- 
phors about instruction have not reached the 
status of myths. 

When I speak of aesthetic metaphors 
I mean the use of aesthetic metaphors to 
describe the actual instructional situation. 
This is not the same thing as talking about 
the “art of teaching.” To say teaching is an 

•*C. P. Snow. Two Cultures: A Second 
Look. New York: Mentor Books, 1959. 



art is (or can be) a way of removing teach- 
ing from the realm cf reasoned analysis. This 
would be contrary to what is being proposed 
here. 

Moral Metaphora 

What of the moral realm? Are moral 
values relevant sources of instructional meta- 
phors? Is it not FKJssible to conceptualize 
instruction in moral terms? 

When we speak of morality we are 
immediately confronted with a possibility of 
misunderstanding. Just as the word culture 
may mean the mores and customs of a peo- 
ple, or the preferred sophisticated aspect of 
a culture, morality may refer to a pervading 
condition of human relationships, or a spe- 
cial section of prescribed behavior, such as 
sexual relationships. It is, of course, the 
former with which we are concerned here — 
the basic quality of interpersonal confronta- 
tion pervading all human relations. Thus 
each encounter between man and man has a 
moral quality and potentiality. 

As with aesthetic activity, a morally 
perceived activity is an end, not a means to 
an end. Yet unlike the aesthetic it docs not 
symbolize or express deeper meanings, it is. 
The encounter is the morality. Nor is it used 
to produce change, or to develop skills or 
knowledge. It is complete in its being. 

In moral encounters the person is not 
seen as an object, but as another person. No 
status or role, no purpose or category in- 
trudes upon the person-to-person contact. 
Relationships are said to be more or less 
authentic. 

In moral discourse we are concerned 
about the responsibility of the student — his 
ability to confront himself, others, and the 
world and to be a fully functioning person. 
Morally, it is recognized that instruction is 
a condition in which persons are influenced. 
The teacher accepts the responsibility of this 
influence and the collateral willingness to be 
influenced by other persons. The contrast, 
an attempt to change pupils’ behavior, can 
be justiflt^ outside the limits of the act itself. 
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but to influence others means we are fully 
responsible in the present for our relation- 
ships. 

Huebner suggests that the terms prom- 
ise and forgiveness are crucial and that it is 
through true conversation that men confront 
each other. A conversation means, of course, 
an exchange of words on a basis of mutual 
respect and mutual informativeness. Perhaps 
this is what we mean when we plead for the 
teacher to listen to the student. 

Further, in the use of influence lies a 
moral promise. It is a promise of worth in 
the doing, of personal reward or intrinsic 
meaning in the contact with knowledge, ma- 
terials, and other people. Yet with influence 
also comes the possibility of error, and it is 
this possibility from which only forgiveness 
can free one. To forgive and be forgiven 
are necessary in the moral realm. 

Paul Goodman has said that the 
school is a place where students waste time 
usefully, and perhaps this summarizes in 
capsule form the moral dilemma of school- 
ing. It is wasting that is immoral — immoral 
because it is a refusal to face the responsi- 
bility of conversation, confrontation, and 
influence. 

Moral metaphors also lack acceptabil- 
ity in our society. We have encapsulated 
man and surrounded him with behavioral 
terminology which will not allow us to speak 
in acceptable ways of human conditions of 
existence which are not caught in our be- 
havioral nets, thus limiting our kind of dis- 
course. We ignore what Millard Clements *" 
calls the unintended consequences of the edu- 
cational enterprise — the moral dilemmas. 

In conclusion, in this article I have 
attempted to say that we may utilize many 
metaphors in our talk about instruction. 
Some of these metaphors have been raised 
to the level of myths. They are myths by 
definition here because they are used to 

Paul Goodman. Ctunpuhory SUictluca- 
lion. New York: Hori/on Preu, Inc., 1964. 
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prescribe patterns for instruction — when in 
reality they are only possible ways of view- 
ing, with uncertain probabilities of validity. 

I mentioned the myths of learning 
theory, developmental /theory, the structure 
of the disciplines and modes of inquiry, in- 
teraction analysis, and rational decision mak- 
ing: and I suggested possible reasons for their 
acceptability in today’s educational world of 
instructional mythology. In contrast, I fur- 
ther suggested the ix)tential use of both 
aesthetic and moral discourse for instruction 
and also indicated why I feel they are not 
utilized as contemporary myths. 

The myths I have talked about are in 
a sense descriptive theories that have been 
used to prescribe practice. It is not that the 
theory is necessarily wrong but that the use 
of these theories is sometimes unintelligent. 
vVhat we need are more and better theories, 
not less theorizing. The field of medicine, 
for example, would still be in the stage of 
nostrums and incantations (would we then 
call it the art of doctoring?) without the 
theory and research which have resulted in 
the major steps forward. Germ theory was 
just that, a theory. It was fought vigorously 
by the practical man. Immunization by 
vaccine began as a theory — it was also fought 
vigorously by the practitioner. It would be 
a tragic mistake to sever the head of the 
educational establishment from the body 
under the mistaken notion that the hands and 
feet would be freer, or the heart would be- 
come more functional in the process. 

1 suppose, in the end, the message that 
is intended here is quite simple. It is a re- 
minder of the tentativeness of our instruc- 
tional language and the suggestion that we 
enrich our present conceptualizations with 
varieties of discourse. For example, Thomas 
Szasz,*' u psychiatrist, criticizes the use of 
mental health metaphors in instruction. He 
attacks what would be called here a mental 

2' Thoma« Szt'sz. ••P»ychiat;y in Public 
SchooU." Trachrrs College Record 66 (I); 57* 
6.t; October 1964. 
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health myth of instruction. His point is an 
illustrative one. His concern is with the 
separation of psychology and state. Just as 
we separate one brand of religion from the 
public school, Szasz believes there is great 
danger in the establishment of one brand 
of psychology in education. In a broader 
sense this is my plea— a plea for the sep- 
aration of a limited brand of thinking about 
instruction from the schools. It is perhaps 
best interpreted as a plea for conceptual 
pluralism and prescriptive variety in instruc- 
tional programs, lest we are aroused rather 
startlingly in the not too distant future, 
tightly enmeshed in the grip of some patho- 



logical possibility which will effectively slam 
the door on future progress. 

For as Whitehead has remarked: 

I emphasize the point that our only exact 
data as to the physical world are our sensible 
perceptions. We must not slip into the fallacy 
of assuming that we arc comparing a given 
world with given perceptions of it. The physi- 
cal world is, in some general sense of the term, 
a deduced concept. 

Our problem is, in fact, to fit the world to 
our perceptions, and not our perceptions to the 
world.-* □ 

2- Alfred North Whitehead. The Aims of 
Education and Other Essay's. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. p. 247. 
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Needed: A Theory of Instruction 

Jeromes. Bruner 



OVER the past several years it 
has become increasingly clear to me, as to 
any thinking person today, that both psy- 
chology and the field of curriculum design 
itself suffer jointly from the lack of a theory 
of instruction. Such a theory of instruction 
would indeed be interesting just for its own 
sake, fo» purely theoretical reasons. There 
cannot be, for example, a theory of develop- 
ment which leaves somehow to chance the 
question of the way in which societies pace 
and structure the experiences with which 
children come in contact; and to talk about 
the nature of development without talking 
about the way in which society does and can 
structure the sequence is to be as intellectu- 
ally foolish as it is to be morally irrespon- 
sible. So even if one were seeking only a 



better theory about the nature of man, one 
would indeed want a theory of instruction 
as one of the instruments by which one 
understood man and how he was shaped by 
his fellow man. 

Yet we also realize that a theory of 
instruction is about as practical a thing as 
one could possibly have to guide one in the 
process of passing on the knowledge, the 
skills, the point of view, and the heart of a 
culture. Let us, then, see whether we can 
set forth some possible theorems that might 
go into a theory of instruction. 

of a TtMory 

What do we mean by a theory of in- 
struction? I found myself beginning this 
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exercise by putting down theorems that tried 
to separate what we might mean by a theory 
of instruction from other kinds of theories 
that have been current. The first thought 
that occurred to me is that in its very nature 
a theory of instruction is prescriptive and not 
descriptive. Such a theory has the aim of 
producing particular ends, and producing 
them in ways that we speak of as optimal. 
It is not a description of what has happened 
when learning has taken place — it is some- 
thing which is normative, which gives you 
something to shoot at and which, in the end, 
must state something about what you do 
when you put instruction together in the 
form of courses. Now, this is not a very 
surprising thing, yet I am struck by the fact 
that many persons in the field of education 
have assumed that we could depend on other 
kinds of theories than the theory of instruc- 
tion to guide us in this kind of enterprise. 
For example, I find that the dependence 
upon learning theory among educators is as 
touching as it is shocking. The fact of the 
matter is that the learning theory is not a 
theory of instruction; it is a theory that de- 
scribes what takes place while learning is 
going on and after learning has taken place. 

There is no clear-cut way in which one 
can derive wisdom, or indeed implication, 
from learning theory that will guide him in 
the constructing of a curriculum. When I 
say a theory of instruction is prescriptive, 
I mean it is before the fact. It is tefore 
learning has taken place and not vdiile and 
after learning has taken place. Let me give 
you an example of the kind of difiiculty you 
get into when you assume that you can use 
the slender reed of learning theory to lean 
on. Take, for example, the case of pro- 
grammed instruction. 

There is in the current doctrine (I will 
call it) of programmed instruction *he idea 
that somehow you should take small steps, 
that each increment should be a small step. 
Now, this idea is derived willy-nilly from a 
theory of learning which states that learning 
is incremental and goes in small steps. No- 



where in the evidence upon which such a 
theory is based — and it is only partial evi- 
dence — nowhere is there anything that says 
that simply because learning takes place in 
small steps the environment should be ar- 
ranged in small steps. And so we set up a 
curriculum that also has small steps. In 
doing so we fail to take sight of the fact that, 
indeed, organisms from vertebrate on up 
through the highest primate, man, operate 
by taking large packets of information and 
breaking these down into their own bite size 
and that unless they have the opportunity to 
do that, learning may become stereotyped. 
At least it is a worthy hypothesis about 
instruction. 

A theory of instruction must concern 
itself with the relationship between how 
things are presented and how they are 
learned. Though I myself have worked hard 
and long in the vineyard of learning theory, 
I can do no better than to start by warning 
the reader away from it. Learning theory 
is not a theory of instruction. It describes 
what happened. A theory of instruction is a 
guide to what to do in order to achieve cer- 
tain objectives. Unfortunately, we shall have 
to start pretty nearly at the beginning, for 
there is very little literature to guide us in 
this subtle enterprise. 

What shall a theory of instruction be 
about? I would propose that there are four 
aspects of such a theory. First, a theory of 
instruction should coi;cem itself with the 
factors that predispose a child to learn effec- 
tively: and there are many such factors that 
predispose. These are factors which, on the 
whole, precede the child's entry into our 
scholastic care. These factors relate to his 
earliest childhood; and indeed one might 
say that we should provide some theorems 
for a theory of toys, and for a theory of 
family, and for a theory of stimulation, be- 
cause the thing that comes to mind here is 
the question of what kind of stimulation 
ought a child to have before he is faced 
with this formidable thing we call a school- 
room and a teacher. What sorts of identifi- 
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cation might he best form? How shall we 
bring his linguistic level up to a point where 
he is able to handle things symbolically? 

I shall not treat further these predispositions 
because what I want to do after this intro- 
duction of the different aspects of the theory 
is to go back and have a look at each one of 
these in detail, so let me pass on now to 
a second aspect of a theory of instruction. 

It should concern itself with the opti- 
mal structuring of knowledge. By this, I 
mean that for any body of knowledge there 
is a minimal set of propositions, or state- 
ments, or images from which one can best 
generate the rest of what exists within that 
field. For example, from the conservation 
theorems plus a little more, a great deal of 
physics can be reconstructed. This is the 
“guts” of physics. 

Now, I think when we speak of the 
optimal structuring of knowledge, we prob- 
ably have three things in mind about this set 
of underlying propositions. They should 
have the power of simplifying the diversity 
of information within the field, somehow 
rendering the particular redundant, making 
it clear that this case is just a sub-case of 
something else, that one fact is not the same 
as every other fact. I speak of this power 
of simplification as the economy of a struc- 
ture. Second, such a structure would en- 
able you to generate new propositions, to go 
beyond the information given. This I would 
speak of as the productiveness of a structure. 
And finally, there is another aspect to the 
structure of knowledge which has to do with 
the extent to which it increases the manipu- 
lability of knowledge. It is classically the 
case, for example, that when you put some- 
thing into words, it now becomes possible for 
you to take that thing which before you only 
intuited in some rough way and to subject it 
to the combinings and recombinings that arc 
made possible by the transformative powers 
of language. And this 1 want to speak of as 
the power of a structure. In thinking of 
structure, then, we shall want to consider 
economy, productiveness, and power. All of 



these things are relative to a learner. It does 
not do to say simply that, because physics 
has great economy, great productiveness, and 
great power as practiced by a Feinman or a 
Purcell, therefore you have children ape 
those distinguished scientists. You take the 
child where you find him and give him the 
structure that is economical, productive, and 
powerful for him and that allows him to 
grow. 

A third aspect of a theory of instruc- 
tion deals with the optimal sequence that is 
required for learning. In what order do we 
present things? If you are presenting the 
Napoleonic Period, where do you start? If 
you would give a sense of the 16th century, 
do you begin with the fact that mercantile 
prices and prosperity were going up at a 
booming rate, whereas the rents that were 
got by the landlords were not going up 
because there were long-term leases? You 
might. If you want to produce drama, you 
would. But we will return to that because 
there is a question of how to give the learner 
a place from which to take off, something 
upon which to build. In what order do you 
do it? What exercises do you give him to 
strengthen the sinews of his own thinking? 
What type of representation do you use? 
How much particular? How much gen- 
erality? 

Finally, a fourth aspect of a theory of 
instruction should concern itself with the 
nature and pacing of rewards and punish- 
ments and successes and failures. 

To sum up then, a theory of instruction 
should be constructed around four problems: 
predispositions, structures, sequences, and 
consequences. 

Predisposition 

What can we say about the factors 
that predispose a student to be a learner? 
Let us begin with the following simple 
proposition: that in order to learn or to solve 
problems, it is necessary that alternatives be 
explored, and that you cannot have effective 
karaing or problem solving without the 
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learner’s having the courage and the skill to 
explore alternative ways of dealing with a 
problem. 

It stems that if you take this as the first 
proposition concerning predisposition, there 
are three things that immediately can be said. 
First, if this is the case, learning in the 
presence of a teacher, or a tutor, or an in- 
structor should somehow minimize the risks 
and the severity of the consequence that 
follow upon exploration of alternatives. It 
should be less risky for a child to explore 
alternatives in the presence of a teacher than 
without one present. It is obvious that, at the 
level of coping with nature in the raw, the 
child searching for food on his own would 
stand more risk of eating toadstools and 
poisoning himself, and thereby bringing ex- 
ploration to a close. 

Yet there are other less obvious things 
that have to do with the closing down of the 
exploration of alternatives. A teacher or 
parent can instill the fear of being a fool. 
That can surely paralyze the will to explore 
alternatives, for the moment an unreasonable 
alternative is made to seem like a foolish one, 
the inner freedom to explore is limited by the 
requirements of face saving. The encour- 
agement of exploration of alternatives re- 
quires some practical minimization of the 
severity of consequences following explora- 
tion. 

It seems to me, further, that one of the 
ways in which a sense of alternatives to be 
explored can be opened is to increase the 
informativeness of error. To increase the 
informativeness of error essentially involves 
making clear to the child what produced a 
failure. One of the major functions of a 
teacher is to lead the child to a sense of why 
he failed. I do not mean why he failed in 
terms of a charactcrological analysis; I mean 
in terms of the nature of what it is that he is 
doing. If you can somehow make the child 
aware that his attempted answer is not so 
much a wrong answer as an answe.* to an- 
other problem, and then get him bac< on the 
track, it becomes possible for the child to 



reduce the confusion that is produced by 
picking a wrong alternative. One of the 
things that, I believe, keep us from exploring 
alternatives is precisely the confusion of 
making the wrong choice. 

Still another goad to the exploration 
of alternatives is through the encouragement 
of “subversiveness." I mean that you must 
subvert all of the earlier established con- 
straints against the exploration of alterna- 
tives. This kind of subversiveness has to do 
with a healthy skepticism toward holy cows, 
prefabricated doctrines, and stuffed shirtli- 
ncss. Let there be no question or doubt that 
is “not nice to express.” The moment you 
as teachers lose your role of subversives in 
this respect, you arc doing the child an 
injustice and yourself an injustice as a 
teacher. I want to rescue the word “sub- 
version” from the wrong senses to which it 
has been put in recent years. 

When we think about predispositions 
to learn, we have to bear in mind that the 
very relationship that we have with our 
pupils is a privileged relationship involving 
authority and direction; that is to say, the 
exchange is uneven. We know; they do not. 
Since that is the case, it becomes very neces- 
sary for us not to use this implicit authorita- 
tive relationship as a means of establishing 
truth and falsity. It is so easy in the mind 
of the impressionable child to equate truth 
with Miss Smith! 

The nature of learning in a school situa- 
tion requires at least a dyadic relation; at 
least two people arc involved, and usually 
many more than two. This obvious point 
requires that there be some set of minimal 
social skills that a child brings with him to a 
learning situation. We do not know much 
about the nature of these social skills that 
arc reo'dred for an exchange of information. 
The aet of exchanging information mutually, 
or even of accepting information and work- 
ing on it until you make it your own, is not 
well understood. In addition to minimum 
social skills, there arc elementary intellectual 
skills that arc necessary for a firs' encounter 
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with school learning. We “know” this, but 
we do little either to investigate these ele- 
mentary skills or to devise ways of strength- 
ening them. I am thinking principally of 
linguistic skills. Where a child has been 
socially underprivileged in his early years, it 
may be necessary for example to look 
scjuarely at the situation and say: This child, 
before he can go on in these subjects, simply 
needs more linguistic training or ail of our 
words will be just mere wind going by his 
ears. I do not mean vocabulary but, rather, 
the development of the full transformative 
power of language which our linguists are 
only now beginning to understand. 

It is necessary for the beginning child 
to have certain kinds of manipulative and 
almost intuitive geometric skills. We have 
started studies of children on the borders of 
the Sahara in the interior of Senegal. We 
are struck at the difference in the behavior 
of American children and children in the 
African bush who do not have toys with 
mechanical or geometrical constraint to play 
with. We take it for granted that our chil- 
dren can deal with geometrical forms, put 
them together and take them apart, yti the 
fact of the matter is that it should not be 
taken for granted. The experience of 
manipulating materials gives our children a 
stock of images and geometric transforma- 
tions that permit them to work geometrically 
and mechanically in a way that our African 
subjects cannot. These elementary forms of 
intellectual skills are essential. Is there more 
that we can do that we are not doing? 

My last point before passing on to the 
topic of structure in learning has to do with 
attitudes toward the use of mind. These are 
predisposing factors of an enormously im- 
portant kind. For example, we know that 
these vary to some exten', speaking socio- 
logically, by class, by ethr.ic group, by cul- 
ture. There is no question, for example, that 
in terms of social class, very frequently you 
will find in the lowest social class an attitude 
toward life that is governed by the concept of 
luck. This means that there is really nothing 



you can do by your own efforts, that things 
happen to a considerable extent by luck. The 
business of applying the mind, the idea that 
man has a chance if he will use his mind, is 
an attitude which is not frequently present 
and which has to be created. This is an 
extremely difficult thing to do and I hope no 
one asks me how do you do it, because I do 
not know. Yet it is quite clear that we must 
use the most intelligent opportunism we can 
muster, to do anything we can to get the idea 
started that by the use of mind one can in- 
crease effectiveness or any other desired 
state. We also know that different ethnic 
groups have different attitudes toward the 
use of mind, and again, I do not think we 
take full advantage of this. The Muslim- 
African culture, for example, has an attitude 
toward the use of mind that it should be used 
principally for grasping the word that has 
been passed on. This is not the kind of use 
of mind that makes for what might be called 
a very active, vigorous mind. 

Structure of Knowledge 

Now let us turn to the question of the 
structure of knowledge, its economy, pro- 
ductiveness, and power as related to the 
capacities of a learner. The first point relates 
to theorem in the theory of computation pro- 
posed by Turing. Turing proposed that any 
problem that can be solved can be solved by 
simpler means. That is the theorem. Out of 
this theorem has come the technology of 
computing machines. What it says — and it 
says this only for so-called well-defined prob- 
lems with unique solutions — is that however 
complicated the problem, we can break it 
down into a set of simpler elementary opera- 
tions and finally end up with operations as 
simple as: make a mark, move a mark, take 
the mark out, put the mark back, etc. These 
elementary operations arc then combined 
into subroutines that are more complex Md 
then these are combined, etc. The machine 
succeeds in being practi :ally interesting be- 
cause ■' can run off so many of these opera- 
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tions in so short a time. Turing’s theorem 
has a certain relevance to the structure of 
knowledge; it, in a sense, is another way of 
stating what by now I am afraid has become 
an old saw: that any subject can be taught 
to anybody at any age in some form that is 
honest. There is always some way in which 
complicated problems can be reduced to 
simpler form, simple and step-by-step enough 
for a child to grasp. 

Now, to move ahead one step, I believe 
it can be said that knowledge about anything 
can, generally speaking, be represented 
in three ways, three parallel systems of 
processing information. One of these is what 
I call the enactive representation of knowl- 
edge. How do you tie a running bowline? 
You will reply that you can’t quite say it or 
draw it, but that you will show me by tieing 
one. Try to tell somebody how to ride a 
bicycle, or ski. It is knowing by doing. 
It is the way in which the young child on a 
seesaw “knows” Newton’s Law of Moments. 
He knows that in order to balance two chil- 
dren on the other side he has to get farther 
out on his side, and this is the Law of 
Moments, but known enactively. Only with 
time do children free themselves from this 
tendency to equate things with the actions 
directed toward them. We never free our- 
selves from it completely. Let me now speak 
of ikonic representation. If somebody says 
to me, for example, “What’s a square?” 

I might say, “Well, a square is a set of sets 
such that the number of elements in each 
set is equal to the number of sets.” This is a 
good definition of a square, formalistically. 
Yet the fact of the matter is that there is 
another way of representing a square, by an 
image. It isn’t a square, it’s an image of a 
square, and it’s a useful image — we can start 
with it. Many of the things we use in rep- 
resenting knowledge have this ikonic prop- 
erty. I use the word “ikonic” because I do 
not really mean a kind of imitation of nature. 
Let us not run down the importance of these 
useful images. They have limits, these repre- 
senting pictures. 



Finally, a third way In which knowl- 
edge can get represented is symbolically. By 
this I mean in words or i i those more power- 
ful versions of words, powerful in one way 
in any case, mathematical symbols. I think 
you can turn around the Chinese proverb to 
the effect that one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. For certain purposes one word 
is worth a thousand pictures. For example, 
draw a picture of “implosion”; and yet the 
idea of implosion as such was one of the 
basic notions that led to the idea of thermo- 
nuclear fusion. Implosion is the concept 
that results from the application of a con- 
trast transformation on the more familiar 
concept of explosion. The word was so 
important that it was classified as top secret 
during the war. It is this capacity to put 
things into a symbol system with rules for 
manipulating, for decomposing and recom- 
posing and transforming and turning sym- 
bols on their heads, that makes it possible 
to explore things not present, not picturable, 
and indeed not in existence. 

Now the three modes of representation 
do not disappear as we grow older; quite to 
the contrary, they remain with us forever. 
When we speak of the application of Turing’s 
theorem to the question of structuring of 
knowledge, it is in reference to the repre- 
sentation forms we have been discussing. 
Early in life and also early in our mastery 
of a subject we have to represent things 
in terms of what we do with them — in much 
the same way as a child “knows about” 
balance beams by knowing what to do on a 
seesaw. We may then emerge with an image 
of it, however nonrigorous the image may be. 
Then and only then can language and symbol 
systems be applied with some degree of 
likelihood that their reference will be under- 
stood. I do not think I can say anything 
mere important than that. You create a 
stpjcture, not by starting off with the highest 
brow symbolic version, but by giving it in the 
muscles, then in imagery, and then giving it 
in language, with its tools for manipulation. 
The basic task is to orchestrate the three 
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kinds of representations so that we can lead 
the child from doing, to imaging what he has 
done, and finally to symbolization. 

Usually in a college catalog when a 
course is listed it will say something about a 
“prerequisite.” Let me urge that any topic 
also has internal prerequisites in addition to 
the things that you are supposed to have 
mastered beforehand. The internal pre- 
requisites may indeed be just precisely the 
easier inodes of representation that get one 
to a less rigorous, more imageful or enactive 
grasp of a subject before it gets converted 
into either ordinary or mathematical lan- 
guage. The way you get ahead with learning 
is to translate an idea into those non-rigorous 
forms that can be understood. Then one 
can, with their aid, become more precise and 
powerful. In mathematics such techniques 
are called “heuristics.” Their use often con- 
stitutes a prerequisite to grasping a subject 
in its full depth. This is most of what is 
meant when we speak of “spiral curriculum.” 

Optimal 8aqiK>nc« 

With respect to the sequence in which 
material is presented, different sequences are 
obviously needed to achieve different objec- 
tives. The idea of one right sequence is a 
myth. You have to be quite clear about 
what kind of learning you are trying to pro- 
duce before you can specify what is a good 
sequence for presenting it. There are se- 
quences that can be described for the pro- 
duction of parrots. We use them all the time. 
But there is also a sequence that is particu- 
larly interesting in that it seems to increase 
the likelihood that knowledge will be con- 
verted into a structure that is economical, 
productive, and powerful — and therefore 
uansferable. It is worth pausing over. 

I would like to suggest that if you 
wanted to do this, the first thing that you 
might do is to try leading the child to grasp 
a structure by induction from particular 
instances. You would give him lots of par- 
ticular instances and let him recognize their 



underlying regularity. If you want the child 
to transfer his learning to new situations you 
had better give him some practice in transfer 
while he is learning. 

The second thing you might try is the 
use of contrast in your sequence. The fish 
will be the last to discover water. Economy 
of representation often makes it necessary 
for the child to see the contrasting case. 
Often concepts are structured in terms of 
contrast and can only be fully understood in 
terms of them. To grasp the meaning of 
commutativity in arithmetic — that 3 * 4= 

4 • 3 — often may require that we recognize 
the non-commutative case of ordinary lan- 
guage — that for quantifiers, for example, 
“very much” is not equal to “much very” or, 
as a little girl once put it, “black shoe” isn’t 
“shoe black.” 

Third, if one wants a sequence that is 
going to produce powerful learning, avoid 
premature symbolization. Do not give them 
that word to parrot before they know what 
it is about either by manipulation or in 
images. Ask yourselves how much you un- 
derstand about simultaneous equations. 

Fourth, you might try to give the child 
practice at both leaping and plodding. Let 
him go by small steps. Then let him take 
great leapis, huge guesses. Without guessing 
he is deprived of his rights as a mind. We 
cannot get all of the evidence. It is often by 
guessing that we become aware of what we 
know. 

Another question related to sequence 
has to do with what I would call “revisiting.” 
Rarely is everything learned about anything 
in one encounter. Yet we seem to be so 
impelled to cover, to get through the Eliza- 
bethan Period, and on through such-and-such 
period that we forget the obvious point— 
that the pot is rarely licked clean at one 
swipe. Perhaps we would do well to take 
music listening as a model. It is not simply 
a matter of mastering this subject, or even of 
converting it into more powerful form. 
Rather, revisit means an opportunity of con- 
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necting what we have learned now with 
what else we know. Why is such an obvious 
point so often ignored? 

Reward and Puniahment 

Now the question of pacing reward and 
punishment for success and failure. First 
distinguish two states. One is success and 
failure; the other one is reward and punish- 
ment. By success and failure, I mean the 
end state that is inherent in a task. The 
problem is solved or not solved or close to 
solved. By reward and punishment, I mean 
something quite different. It relates to the 
consequences that follow upon success and 
failure — prizes, scoldings, gold stars, etc. 

It is often the case that emphasis upon 
rewarc and punishment, under the control 
of an outside agent such as a teacher or par- 
ent, diverts attention away from success and 
failure. In effect, this may take the learning 
initiative away from the child and give it to 
the person dispensing the rewards and pun- 
ishments. This will be the more likely if the 
learner is not able to determine the basis of 
success and failure. One of the great prob- 
lems in teaching, which usually starts with 
the teacher being very supportive, is to give 
the rewarding function back to the learner 
and the task. Perhaps we can do this by 
rewarding good errors so that the child be- 
comes aware of the process of problem 
solving as worthy as well as the fruits of 
successful outcome. In any case, I wish to 
mention these matters to suggest that old 
dogmas about the role of “reinforcement” 
can be looked at afresh. The independent 
problem solver is one who rewards and 



punishes himself by judging the adequacy of 
his efforts. Equip him with the tools for 
thinking and let him be his own man. 

Some Conclusions 

I should warn you, in conclusion, to 
beware of the likes of us. We do not have 
a tested theory of instruction to offer you. 
What is quite plain is that one is needed and 
I would propose that we work together in 
its forging. 

I warn you for a good reason. Educa- 
tors are a curiously doctrinal or ideological 
kind of people. You are given to slogans and 
fight and bleed in their behalf. You have 
looked to psychology for help and have often 
been misled into accepting mere hypotheses 
as the proven word. It is pa*'tly because it is 
so hard to test the adequacy of ideas in an 
educational setting. 

Now we are living through a great 
revolution in education. Our survival may 
depend on its successful outcome— our sur- 
vival as the human race. I know no group 
in our society more devoted to the common 
weal than our educators. In this era of new 
curricula, new teaching arrangements, new 
automated devices, your best rudder is a 
healthy sense of experimentation backed by 
a skepticism toward educational slogans. 

If we are to move toward a serviceable 
and sturdy theory of instruction — and I think 
we are — then your greatest contribution will 
be a willingness to give new ideas a try and 
full candor in expressing your reactions to 
how things worked. The prospect is strenu- 
ous, but gains to be won are enormous. I 
wish you welt. □ 
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The Nature of Instruction: 
Needed Theory and Research 

{A n Editorial) 
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FOR well over ;i decade there has 
been a renewed cfTort to understand the 
nature of instruction. Sparked by intellectual 
curiosity and practieal needs, and fanned bj 
the winds of recent pressures, the scientific 
study of instruction has grown proportion- 
ately larger than most other research con- 
cerns in education during this period. 

Supervision, teacher pre- and in-service 
programs, and administrator judgments 
about teachers arc examples of educational 
concerns that arc especially dependent upon 
our knowledge of instruction. The knowl- 
edge about instruction that we possess will 
be closely related to the adequacy with which 
we engage in these tasks; and there is con- 
siderable evidence and agreement that wc do 
not yet have a great deal of common knowl- 
edge about instruction. Knowledge, in this 
context, refers to the information obtained 
by empirical or scientific methods which pro- 
vide valid and reliable explanation, predic- 
tion, and control of the process of instruction. 

In order to clarify terms, a useful dis- 
tinction can be made between cur'iculum, 
instruction, and teaching. Whether it is 
possible to hold these ooundaries in actuality 
is another problem, but for the sake of 
sharpening our focus here a distinction will 
be made. 

Of the three, curriculum has the great- 
est scope. Our understanding of curriculum 
extends from the politics of legislative bodies 



through the curriculum setting and develop- 
ing activities in the school year itself. Ideally, 
curriculum finds its fruition in student learn- 
ing. but in actuality there is a considerable 
segment of what wc talk about in curriculum 
that is prior to and/or removed from class- 
rooms. 

The concept of teaching is the most 
restricted of the three terms. Teaching may 
take place without related learning; that is, 
a person may be said to be performing the 
act of teaching whether or not there is re- 
sultant student learning. The teacher be- 
havior in the classroom has been, can be, and 
is being studied as a separate function. 

Instruction, then, would be the active 
process of goal-oriented interaction between 
pupils, teachers, materials, and facilities. 
This is meant to describe the ongoing class- 
room situation in its entirety, which includes 
teacher behavior and reflects curriculum de- 
cisions and activities. 

Needed: Adequate idodels of 
Instruction 

Instruc'iion, like any human activity, 
is a complex phenomenon. In order to un- 
derstand fbis activity it is necessary to con- 
ceptualize its boundaries and describe the 
relationships of the variables that have been 
identified. Some model of instruction needs 
to be used to locate behaviors and relation- 



ships that can be described. 
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At present iJierc arc no generally ac- 
cepted research models for the analysis of 
instruction. Each researcher appears to 
have an implicit or explicit model which he 
uses to collect descriptions of the process 
of instruction. 

One of the earliest of our more recent 
models conceptualized instruction in terms 
of authoritarian versus democratic behavior 
and its resultant effect on pupil behavior. 
This trend has moved to more neutral ter- 
minology such as direct ai:<J indirect, struc- 
tured or flexible, etc., teacher behavior in 
the past few years. 

Some models deal with verbal behavior 
only; others attempt to include gestures, 
voice tones, and other nonverbal behavior. 
Models often seem to be centered upon 
teacher behavior with less emphasis upon 
pupil initiated situations, peer group inter* 
action, curriculum, or the tasks involved. 

Certainly one pressing need for fur- 
thering eur understanding of instructioii is 
the task of developing theories, paradigms, 
or models for conceptualizing instruction. 
These models, to be adequate, ought to 
provide for the description of the crucial 
elements and their relationships in the in- 
structional process. It is difficult to conceive 
how adequate models can be proposed with- 
out accounting for purpose, media and mate- 
rials, teacher and pupil behavior. 

NMd»d: Empirical Analysis and Theory 
Sifting from Ottiar Araas 

Models usually do not spring solely 
from spontaneous intuition. More than 
likely a usable model vill suggest itself from 
models used in the behavioral, biological, 
or physical sciences; and/or a model may 
appear out of the empirical analysis of the 
instructional activity itself. The instructional 
process is being examined from both orienta- 
tions at the present time. 

Models have appeared during the past 
few years utilizing the basic biological sci- 
ence concept of homeostasis; from primarily 



physical science concepts of objccLs, sys- 
tems, and interactions; from primarily 
behavioral science concepts of human devel- 
opment, learning, perception, group dy- 
namics, etc.; and from philosophical sources 
carrying heavy psychological overtones. At 
the present time there is a confusing mixture 
of overlapping and/or unrclatablc terms and 
concepts from these sources. One greatly 
needed task in the near future most certainly 
is the systematic application of these con- 
flicting models and the resultant sifting out 
of overlapping concepts and the clarification 
of common units or referents for model con- 
struction. 

More than a few researchers seem 
to have thrown in the towel on this task and 
returned to the raw data of experience. 
Using a minimal group of concepts, they 
have begun cataloging the nature of instruc- 
tion as they find it. Althou^ it is difficult to 
see how this activity will be profitable in the 
long run without the concomitant activity of 
model building as they go along, it does have 
a valuable place at the present time. The 
attempt to systematize our way of thinking 
about instruction in an objective manner is 
in itself a major step forward. 

NMd«d: The kS«ntiflcation and 
Daacriptlon of Criterion Varlabtet 

Sooner or later the modem resurgence 
in research will need to concern itself with 
evaluation of instruction. From the prac- 
titioner's standpoint the valuing of behaviors 
and practices is of central importance. As 
crucial as this may be, there appears to be a 
task of clarification needed before this step 
can proceed with any certainty. 

It has always been assumed that the 
basic criterion of instruction is the learning 
which takes place in the classroom. As 
difficult as it is to move away from this con- 
viction, there may be sound reasons for call- 
ing it to question. This conviction may in 
fact be the major reason why we have gained 
so little usable knowledge about instruction 
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over the years. In our hurry to evaluate in- 
struction in terms of student learning, we 
have overlooked some basic possibilities con- 
cerning the reasonable relationships among 
instructional elements, and in the process 
have discarded fruitful ideas in a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish manner. 

An illustration of this might be the 
study of teacher behavior. 'Miy. for ex- 
ample. do we expect teacher behavior to be 
directly connected with student learning^ 
With V' many other relevant factors inter- 
vening between the teacher and student, it 

not seem reasonable to expect learning 
to be directly affected by teacher behavior to 
any considerable extent. 

What we need to find out is what we 
can expect to be directly affected bv teacher 
behavior. We need, in other words, a whole 
set of criterion variables (perhaps inter- 
mediary variables in the long run) that can 
be looked at directly. From the practitioner's 
viewpoint, rather than slip into a “my opin- 
ion about teacher behavior is as good as 
yours" situation, we need to identify and 
look for those things which arc directly 
affected by teacher behavior There /x “gold 
in them-thar hills"; but w’c will never find 
it unless w'c know where to look . As abhor- 
rent as it may be to evaluate teaching in 
terms of the “discipline" (quiet, order, etc.) 
in a classroom, this practice docs illustrate 
the recognition of the possibility that some 
criterion other than student learning may be 



a more reasonable expectation. What is 
needed now arc the identification and de- 
scription of a variety of usable criterion 
variables. 

These criterion variables will have to 
emerge f;om the development and testing of 
theories through rcscarchabic hypotheses. 
Meanwhile the practitioner needs to be 
honestly willing to face the uncertaintv of 
not knowing and to participate actively ir. the 
development of theory and research in the 
field of instruction 

NMdtd: A»ww«ft to QuotHono 

Needed theory and research in the field 
of instruction should evcntual y provide 
answers to some of the following questions 
as w’cll as many others not mentioned here. 
As a summary, these questions may help to 
focus our thinking upon the task ahead. 

How can we conceptualire the process 
of instruction^ What a*e productive sources of 
concepts for use in our analyses? 

What actually goes on during an instrxic- 
tional sequence? What are the important ele- 
ments or variahics and how are they related? 
What arc the criterion variables in instruction? 

Until we have discovered commonly 
accepted answers to these and other ques- 
tions. we must recognize our limitations and 
do cverylhing within our power to facilitate 
the search for knowledge. □ 
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li the little man of our day ever makes his full 
upreach and outreach to selfhood, his first job 
will he to heat down the mythologies the 
scholars ha e created about him. In the name 
of scholarship they would hang him on a cross 
of validated hypotheses. Dodson, p. Ill 
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From Debate to Action 

(An Editorial} 

Dan W. Dodson 



NOTHING has so challenged the 
educational estahlishment of America as the 
civil rights revolution. NMien the U.S. Su- 
preme Court reversed the PIcssy v Ferguson 
doctrine of “separate hut equal” in 1954. 
the focal point in race relations became the 
schools. The first big challenge was desegre- 
gation. The second was to compensate those 
who bore the scars and trauma of discrimina- 
tion. 

The past 1 4 years have been character- 
ized by debate, dialogue, and sometimes 
open hostility. Few educational leaders sup- 
ported the courts in their rulings against 
apartheid education. Most argued that 
schools were not instruments of reform. If 
housing were segregated, they saw no re- 
sponsibility to desegregate schools. The 
neigjiborhood school became sacred. The 
social class limitations upon ability to learn 
were used to excuse educators from teaching 
sluir children. Although almost half of 
America's children ride buses to school for 
other reasons, bussing for desegregation be- 
came an anathema. 

We must now move from debate to 
action. The future of public education is at 
stake in the inner cities of this great coun- 
try. Education must become dynamic, an 
instrumentality of change, and must bring the 
minority groups of the country into full- 
scale participation, or else the common 
school is doomed. 



Th« Intsrracial Encounter 

The following positions are stated as 
conclusions reached from the experience of 
the interracial encounter. 

I. There is no suhslitulc for desetire- 
gation. 

The genius of American public educa- 
tion is the “common school." When local 
schools have an untoward concentration of 
one group, so that one becomes “ours” and 
another “theirs." they cease to be common 
schools and become schools of special 
interests. 

Equality of educational opportunity 
cannot be provided in such a situation. Two 
schools cannot be exactly equal, hettcc to be 
assigned to one as against the other deter- 
mines what is expected of both the teacher 
and the pupil. One may as well ask a layman 
on the street to rate a community's schools 
in status as to ask the achievement scores of 
the pupils, so nearly do teacher^' and pupils' 
performances conform to the community's 
expectations of them. Hence, the only way 
to make schools equal is to make all schools 
equally accessible to all. 

The dominant power group in a com- 
munity will not provide equal opportunity so 
long as its children live with privilege they 
do not have to share. The Hobson v. Hanson 
testimony in Washington, D.C., indicated 
that some status white schools received al- 
most twice as much support per child as did 
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some inner city al' black schools. In these 
situations it is impc»ssible to teach commu- 
nity, for the living arrangement out-cducates 
the educators. 

If Black Separatists do not have power 
enough to command resoL-rccs to serve 
“theirs" in situations where there is some 
leverage to require sharing, it is a foregone 
conclusion they will not have power enough 
to require resources if they arc forced to 
fend for themselves in apartheid education. 
The hope resides in e»ur slaying engaged in 
the encounter until we have forged the new 
designs of a viable society, rather than in 
pulling .ipart in rcsegregalcd cduc.ilion. This 
latter road will prove nothing. It is where 
Booker r. Washington and “separate but 
equal" started almost 100 years ago. Wc 
know where that road leads. 

2. There must he more aevountability . 

Educators have contended that what 
they do is so special that it cannot be evalu- 
ated. Hence, neither teachers nor their lead- 
ers are accountable if children do not learn. 
In the ghetto communities, children often 
make no measurable progress from the be- 
ginning vvf a term until it ends. Negro lead- 
ers often refer to this as “educational 
genocide.’’ Teachers cannot claim tenure, 
and all the privileges they enjoy in large city 
systems, and be no more accountable for 
their performance than they arc now. 

3. Educators should concentrate less 
on the limitations of the human potential, 
and more on the limitations of the establish- 
ments through which they operate. 

The excuse to the present has been 
that the limitations were in the human po- 
tential. This was scapegoating. It look 
many forms. At first it was claimed the 
limitations were biological. Some still make 
such dastardly claims. Others contend the 
limitation is not innate, but the slum milieu 
permanently (or almost so) impairs their 
sensory mechanisms, so they are unable to 
learn. 



The literature is filled with cliches of 
the researchers and the apologists for the 
non-performance of such children. “Low 
lO." “low social class," “weak ego strength,’’ 
“lack of father image with which to relate," 
“inability to forego immediate pleasures for 
long-range goals." “matriarchal domination,’’ 
“cultural deprivation," and now, “lack of 
preschool stimulation.” all suggest the extent 
to which we have made the human potential 
the scapegoat for our failures. If the little 
man of our day ever makes his full uprcach 
and outreach to selfhood, his first job will 
be to beat dowm the mythologies the scholars 
have created about him. In the name of 
scholarship they would hang him on a cross 
of validated hypotheses. 

The blatant truth is that tuc teachers 
and the rcsearchen found what they started 
out to look for. that is, what was wrong with 
the human potential — not what was wrong 
with the institution. Occasionally some local 
school achieves pcrformartccs which indicate 
that these children are educable, and that 
they can be taught. They also demonstrate 
that no magk gimmick is needed to turn this 
trick. It only requires teachers who believe 
these children can learn, prirKipals who help 
create learning situations by good super- 
vision. and a leadership within the com- 
munity to support the endeavor. These arc 
the major ingredients. 

4. Better school-community relations. 

The Ford Foundation leadership be- 
lieves the removal of schools from respon- 
sible parental and community participation 
is the real malaise besetting the inner city 
schools. They have recommended that New 
York City’s system be broken up into 60 
autonomous districts, and control turned 
over to the local community and the parents. 
While this is perhaps a simplistic solution, 
it docs indicate the need for a real partner- 
ship between liic school and its community. 
Despite all the literature on school-commu- 
nity relations, a demonstration of a viable 
relationship between the school and the 
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community in low-incomc ncighbcirhcnxls is 
a rarity. This is an urgent matter trxlay. if 
the schtwis arc to regain relevance in the 
ghettos. 

Th« R«al Confrontation 

Unless school systems can move on 
these issues posthaste, the Separatist seg- 
ment of the Negro community will persuade 
parents to accept apartheid, and return to the 
ancient doctrine of “separate hut equal." In 
this move, the Separatists and the hack- 
lashers will have won. and the stpjciure will 
he set for a new era of tribalism in education. 



The time for dehate is past We are 
engaged in the real confrimlation to test 
whether education can serve equally all the 
children of the community, or whether it is an 
inert institutional arrangement designed to 
serve the pxiwer interests of the dominant 
MKiety. It is easy to K'come weary with the 
eneounter and wish to disengage from it. 
Such retreat at this late hour in history would 
K' a travesty on our heritage. Let us join 
the encounter and forge the new designs of 
a program commensurate with the challenges 
of our era. Anything less is unwotthy of 
American pnsfcssional educational leader- 
ship. 1 
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Integration ... A Curricular Concern 

Conrad F. Toepffr. Jr. 



PROBLEMS of racial integration 
in public schools continue to command 
increasing attention in professional educa- 
tion writings. Attempts to ameliorate and 
eliminate racial imbalance in the schools are 
literally legion. 

Unfortunately, the majority of these 
plans provide only for desegregation of 
racially imbalanced schools and. in them- 
selves. cause no effective integration of edu- 
cational experience for students in newly- 
desegregated schools. In many instances, 
however, it has been erroneously assumed 
that desegregation efforts automatically pro- 
vide an integra ed educative experience for 
the students involved. 



The main points to he considered here 
are: 

1. Integration of information and learn- 
ers is invariably a curriculum planning process. 

2. Desegregation of racially imbalanced 
schools cannot he considered in itself as causing 
racial integration in schools. 

3. Integration of learning for black stu- 
dents in racially balanced schools must be 
achieved through curriculum planning to com- 
municate their experiential background with 
that of the white, middle class orientation. 

4. Failure to follow up desegregation 
with curricular integration will present a criti- 
cal problem. 

5. Resources and means are available to 
begin organ-zing integration programs. 
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Curriculum Planning 
for Integration 

Prior to the prohlcm of r.icial halancc. 
integration had important meaning for ciir- 
rieuliim planning Krug has staled the fol- 
lowing 

AllhiMigh the siib|cct organization is the 
usual and to some pct'pic the incMlahlc pattern 
lor elassrosim studies, it has been criticized. 
Th»>sc vkho do so contend that it results in the 
splitting up of human knowledge ami skill into 
arbitrars segments and that the student who 
pursues it comes out with piecemeal education. 
Such criticisms hasc led Ic* cfTorls to mixlifs 
siibieel I'rg.inizalK'n .dong the lines of "bri\id 
fields 1 he term integration ' is somewhat 
used to describe these elTorts. although there 
are thi>sc who contend that true integration 
takes place in the learner rather than in the 
reorganization of content.' 

The concept of subject matter correla- 
tion - ^ suggests that integration of learning 
within learners best evolves when the organi- 
zation of subject matter helps learners see 
the relevance of subject materials to each 
other and in relationship to their own 
env ironment. The development of homogene- 
ous grouping and “track" programs for spe- 
cific ability levels has required, on paper at 
least, the planning of special curricula for 
these diverse groups, including organization 
of subject matter, graded instructional 
materials, and differentiated instructional 
techniques. W'de gaps among groups of intel- 
lectually superior children, slow learners, and 
special class groups have long posed prob- 
lems to curricular integration in the in- 
structional program. Where efforts have 

' Edward Krug, ( iirriciiliim Planning. Re- 
vised edit on. New > ork ; Harper A Brothers. 1957. 
p. tO.T 

- .tarold Alberty. Rroreanizinp ihr High 
Srhi^t’l ( iirriciiliim. Third edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1962. pp. 204-.t0. 

» Roland Faincc and Nelson Bossing. Dr- 
vrlnping ihr Corr ( iirriciiliim. Second edition. 
Englewood Cliffs. Nesv Jersey; Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 
1958. 



succeeded, teachers have mvari ibl> organized 
programs to provide students from wide 
ability ranges the opportunity to compete and 
achieve individually. Thus an integration of 
learning has K'cn achieved and for a range 
of students With widely varying backgrounds 
and capabilities.* 

Desegregation and Integration 

It is suggested here that integration as 
a curriculum planning procedure can like- 
wise meet the needs of racial and social class 
integration in public schos^Is tixtay. There 
arc differences between the situations de- 
scribed in the foregoing section and needs 
for racial integration in schixils. but these 
should properly be recognized as differences 
of degree and not of kind. Some planned 
improved educational experience must be 
developed as a second step after desegrega- 
tion. This integration process must design 
curricular programs and opportunities for ex- 
periences which communicate to the cultural 
and experiential backgrounds of all students 
in that school. Failure to achieve this second 
step will cause impoverished students to be 
exposed once more to instructional programs 
as meaningless as those formerly experienced 
in segregated schools. 

My own son attended an elementary 
school into which black children were bussed 
to combat de jaclo racial segregation. When 
the program began in September 1965, the 
black children would gather as a separate 
group in the school playground despite their 
age range from kindergarten through eighth 
grade. Through the autumn this condition 
changed, with increasing evidences of white 
and black children playing together. By the 
end of the school year there was almost com- 
plete stxzial integration through personal 

* Nelson Henry, editor. The Intcgraiion of 
F. Jurat iona! Experience!. Part III. The 57lh Yea - 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958. 
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friendships. It has become common to see 
black and white children in “arm-around- 
cach-other" buddy friendships. However, 
there has been no attempt to develop inte- 
grating cumcular programs upon this base 
of social integration. Yet many educators 
felt that total integration had thus been 
achieved. They failed to see that develop- 
ment of new curricular programs in this 
encouraging social climate could build edu- 
cational intcftration upon the foundation of 
desegregation and correction of racial im- 
balance. 

Curriculum Planning for 
Racial inttffratlon 

If curriculum planning is to be success- 
ful in effecting educational integration, it 
must identify the basic problem which 
plagued education in segregated schools. The 
Icanter in that setting was isolated from the 
white, middle class values and background 
upon which the curriculum was built. Be- 
cause this isolation made the curriculum 
remote and meaningless, impoverished chil- 
dren, both black and white, had extreme 
difficulty in achieving the desired ends of 
learning in the curriculum. Research has 
revealed that compensatory education de- 
signed to help students in segregated schools 
with heavy racial and social class imbalance 
is largely ineffective.' 

Planning integrating curricular pro- 
grams requires a philosophical commitment. 
Such efforts must eventually develop teacher 
skills and perceptions through in-service edu- 
cation programs and must create instruc- 
tional materials which will teach skills in 
terms of the environmental experiences of 
black and other impoverished children. 

The end goals of educational programs 

•'Keniwth B. Clark. Dark Ghetto. New 
York: Harper A Row. Publishers. 1%5. 

* A. Harry Ppssow. Education in Dcprcs.^rd 
Areas. New York; Teachers College Press. Colum- 
bia University, 1965. 



for the impoverished will he much the same 
as programs in middle class environments. 
However, the jump from beginning to end in 
the environment of poverty is far loo bro d for 
the majority of learners to comprehend and 
accept. The end ob|cctis'Cs are so far removed 
from the learner s espenence and so abstract 
from his own environment that he rejects them 
because of their remoteness and because he 
cannot see how he can ever achieve them. To 
counteract this. r>s.w sets of vital and imme- 
diate objectis’cs. objectis-es which are so con- 
crete that you “can taste them.*’ must be 
oes'cloped to provide a oonlimnim for the 
learner to reach toward the end objectives of 
a better life for himself • 

Failure to work at this problem has re- 
sulted in curriculum voids such as the 
following: 

The poverty-stricken child needs to learn 
to read but r>ot initially to read about a middle- 
class world in which he cannot even fanta.sy 
himself. His cjwn environmental needs to read 
are critically important to the point of life and 
death but are typically not noticed by the 
schoci*. This child needs to learn to read ar>d 
understand the meaning of "danger" ar>d 
“poison" on cans of rat poison, "pure and 
“safe" on o*her containers. Other things to be 
read and understood include signs on con- 
demned buildings with words and expressions 
like “coTKlemncd.” “under razing." “stnicture 
not safe," “symptoms of rabies are”; but the 
reading materials used in class talk about a boy, 
a girl, and their dog and their environment in 
all-Caucasian suburbia.* 

Unless such approaches develop, the 
gains in learning for former ghetto school 
children will be limited to mere social accul- 
turation through their associations with a 
predominance of white, middle class class- 
mates. 

• Dorothy Rosenbaum and Conrad Toepfer, 
Jr Curriculum Planning and School Psychology, 
fijf Cr>nr(linatrd Approach. Cambridge Springs. 
Pennsylvania: Hertillon Prevs. 1966. p. 136. 

*lhid., p. 137. 
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Dilemma of Daaagregation Without 
Curricular Intagiition 

In racially imbalarrccd schools, the 
black student was exposed to a curriculum 
with learning situations geared to white, mid- 
dle class race experience. While such ex- 
pcriciKcs were often nonintclligible and 
rejected, the black student stili had the 
security of his own culture. In schools where 
integrating curricular programs do not de- 
velop upon the correction o^ racial imbal- 
ance. he will still be as isolated from the 
curriculum as he was in ghetto schools. In 
the desegregated setting, however, the ma- 
jority of his classmates will undr.-r iand the 
white, middle class oricntatiori of the cur- 
riculum because they are white. This may 
well provide the black student with in- 
creased cultural insecurity. 

Thus, curricular isolation of students 
will continue in racially desegregated schools, 
but now with the pernicious danger of mis- 
taking racial desegregation for racial integra- 
tion. If the curriculum in desegregated 
schools is not planned to integrate the life 
experience of both black and white students, 
supporters of racial segregation who preach 
black inferiority may falsely seem correct. 
Continuation of desegregation-only programs 
could facilitate such a catastrophic miscon- 
clusion. 

Rmoutcm and Maara To 
Sohra ttta ProMtm 

Organization of both prcservice and 
graduate teacher education sequences to de- 
velop teacher awareness as well as plan- 
ning and teaching skills must be a primary 
step. Likewise, needs for in-service programs 
which focus on similar teacher skills in ac- 
tual school settings rate high priority. Despite 
cuts in federal government support, federal 



monies still offer promising resources to un- 
derwrite such beginning efforts. 

In theory and practice, curriculum plan- 
ning offers succinct means for actualizing 
effective integration programs in schools. 
Such efforts must identify and organize ap- 
propriate instructional objectives, content, 
materials, methods, and eval'iating devices 
for improved learning experiences to follow 
the correction of racial imbalartce. Two re- 
cent innovations seem to hold broad promise 
for integrating curricular patterns. The non- 
graded school offers a ffexifdity which could 
wxll accommodate the wide ranges of student 
background and ability in desegregated 
schools in designing improved learning ex- 
periences. The importance of individualizing 
instruction for all students recommends the 
computer-based resource unit concept • as a 
succinct means to integrate educational ex- 
periences in desegregated schools. Curricu- 
lum planning in desegregated schools must 
interrelate the facets of classroom experi- 
ence. special services, and co-curricular ac- 
tivities in creating a new and vital all-school 
program which will facilitate curricular 
integration in its most specific applications. 

The factors considered herein point 
to this single need and fact: WTiatevcr is 
developed for those students in racially de- 
segregated classrooms must be definitively 
different from present and existing curricu- 
lar programs. To provide studenU more of 
that which was a meaningless failure in 
racially imbalanced schools will be tragically 
myopic. Furthermore, it will candidly indi- 
cate that the problem of racial integration in 
schools has either not been recognized and 
defined cr that we do not know how, or care, 
to deal with it effectively! □ 

* Robert S. Hamack. “Resource Units and 
the Computer.” The High School Journal 51 (3): 
12&-31; December 1*>67. 
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Whose Children Shall We Teach? 

RoMroULORIDGE Puil I IPS 



THE writer recently served on a 
panel with a political scientist and a sociol- 
ogist. The topic for the evening was given 
the ambiguous title. “The Polarization in Our 
Society.” Our assignment was to ad lib as to 
our perceptions of this phenomenon. 

The sociologist gave an analogy of the 
social stratification within the Amcric.an so- 
ciety and delivered an excellent dissertation 
on acculturation and cnculturation. 

The political scientist, who has a degree 
in divinity, outlined the whys and where- 
fores of the American political system and 
how the church fits into it. 

The writer supported the prmtifications 
of the two speakers. However. 1 stated that 
the public schools arc the only places where 
the sons and daughters of college professors, 
maids, janitors, pimps, prostitutes, and 
preachers arc found. In a ts'pical college 
towm where there is only one senior high 
school, they arc found in the same building. 

Teaching All the Children 

It would appear plausible that the sons 
and daughters of employers and cmplcvccs 
meet on a continuum of sociality daily. To 
look at this conglomerate of upper, middle, 
and lower income youths, one realizes that 
the public school is truly an arena. The 
writer submitted then and submits now that 
the home and church have abdicated their 
individual responsibility to the young people 
of this nation. Therefore, the public schools 
by inheritance and default r. / must really 



and completely “teach” all the children of all 
the public! Let us cite some observations to 
support this hypothesis. 

Many while Americans have contended 
that they diJ not leave the large cities to “get 
away” from bl.uk Americans, but because 
they desired a belter quality of education for 
their children. On the other hand, many 
chose to live in a particular neighborhood 
because they. too. desired a better quality of 
education for their children. If a person s 
income permitted him. the movemenl be- 
came a living reality. One must remember, 
however, that an exodus from a given area 
docs not render it a ghost town. To the 
contrary, living bodies remain — and in large 
numbers. 

Let us follow the public school sojourn 
of a child whose parents have moved to a 
certain neighborhood in a typical college 
tow-n. It is amazing how shortsighted we 
can be. 

When one moves into a “certain” neigh- 
borhood. it is his intention to be with those 
of his kidney, that is. at his level within the 
bourgeoisie. Tt is rea.sonable to assume that 
the schools svill N: populated with these types 
of children. This assumption is one-third 
accurate: the middle-junior high school will 
have children from several neighborhoods; 
the senior hign school will have children from 
all neighborhoods! 

It appears that the runner ran in a circle. 
If one had wanted to expose a son or daugh- 
ter to the “best" families, it would appear 
that this should be during the period of early 
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pubescence when discriminate taste develops. 
During this period, it is not what Mom or 
Dad desires, it is what '‘I " want. We call this 
the period of adolescent rebellion. It is l.igical 
to conclude, then, that only the rlcmcntary 
school can supply the "‘quality of education" 
sought by the mover-runner. Let us look into 
the high school where all three "types" arc 
housed. 

Ilic tcachingr.. mores, fears, prejudices, 
etc., of parents arc placed on public display 
in the senior high school. It is in the senior 
hi<ih school that the 14-or-so years of neigh- 
borhood values training bear fruit. It is in the 
senior high schfx>l that the realities of hetero- 
geneous livi g arc tried. Truly, the senior 
high school is an educational arena. The pub- 
lic schools have been given the task either of 
curing all the social ills or of serving as a 
deterrent. For some 180-odd days each year 
the public schools face these prc.blcms 
head on. 

Often potential teacher.^ arc heard re- 
peating statements of veteran teachers about 
certain schools in certain school districts. 
They may express a desire not to work in 
certain schools in certain school districts. 
When reminded that they arc seeking a cer- 
tificate to tcacn in the public schools and not 
in certain types of public schools, expressions 
of ambivalence about teaching pour from 
their lips. The shock of being expected to 
teach all the children of all the public — in- 
cluding poor whites, blacks, .American In- 
dians. and Spanish spca*king — creates a form 
of academic amitosis. One would guess that 
when they ;irc reminded of this, the potential 
teachers may experience a form of ametropia. 
Sometimes it appears that such beginners no 
longer see public school teaching as before. 
Yet and still, a horrible disservice would be 
created if they were not made to acknowl- 
edge such a commitment as being realistic. 

The writer has often been asked these 
questions: What types of teachers are in the 
public schools? What subroles must we 
play, since the church and home no longer 
appear to really care? 



Typ«t of ToMchert 

There are five types of teachers cur- 
rently drawing wages in the public schools. 
Each is easily recognized. 

t . The Rebel — is .igainst the entire sys- 
tem. but has no suggested plan of change. 

2. The Retreatist — wants out of teach- 
ing. is constantly seeking other employment, 
and leaves, usually, with his or her leive hank 
empty. 

3. The Ritualist — has retired on the job. 
and continues to repeat the same lessons year 
in and year out. This teacher can quote page, 
paragraph, and sentence of the text. 

4. The Conformist — goes along with 
what is current without making an effort to 
contribute. In many eases this person and the 
ritualist are related. 

5. The Innovator— sees the need for 
change and seeks to bring it about without 
antagonism. This effort ranges from his/her 
classroom to the district. 

One who teaches must be conditioned 
to ticcept the following subroles; 

1. A mediator of learning 

2. A judge 

3. A disciplinarian 

4. A confidant 

5. A parent substitute 

6. A surrogate of middle class values. 

If, in fact, we have five types of teach- 
ers currently in the public schools and if 
teachers should subscribe to these six sub- 
roles, we must look at the teacher-preparing 
institutions. 

Since the orbiting of Sputnik I, men with 
names such as Bestor, Rickover, Conant, 
Qark, Malcolm X, and McKissick have 
charged that the teacher education institu- 
tions arc not doing their job. Of these various 
charges, the one heard most often is that 
potential teachers arc being prepared to work 
with just one segment of our society — the 
middle! 

The truth of the matter, they arc saying, 
is that one docs not really teach, per sc, the 
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middle scpnicnt. This highly motivated seg- 
ment needs oniy guidance, l eaching must be 
at the e.xtrcmcs of the continuum. Because of 
this fact many veteran “teachers” obtain and 
seek assignments in such schools. Knowing 
this, potential teachers seek such non-avail- 
able assignments. Teacher education institu- 
tions contribute to this dastardly deed by 
holding back two-thirds of the infonnation 
needed — the fact that we have three types of 
communities within the public school arena. 
It is inexplicable why neophyte teachers must 
develop this awareness by empirical design. 

Too many teacher education institutions 
have developed what the writer calls “slogan 
shibboleths.” Many of these arc really polite 
euphemisms, for they appear to be evasive 
in nature. One does not talk about “teaching 
the whole child” only to point out negatives, 
for example, “low IQ scores,” “a product of 
an illegitimate affair,” and “too much free- 
dom and money.” Children may be dumb, 
but they are not stupid. They need not be 
told which type of teacher so-and-so is. They 
know that actions speak louder than words. 
For potential teachers not to be prepared to 
teach all the children of all the public is 
malfeasance. Potential teachers must be told 
what is expected of them and the professor 
is professionally obligated to “tell it like it is”! 

Problem of Accountability 

The problem on hand now is what must 
be done to teach students currently enrolled. 
The problem is compounded by the fact that 
many teachers are aware of these differences 
but choose not to adapt their presentations to 
fit the experiences of their charges. What 
can be done to rectify this situation? 

Teachers unions appear not to be con- 
cerned about making teachers accountable. 
If a teacher is accountable, it is a personal 
desire. Accountability in labor unions known 
to the writer revolves around wages. As a 
worker produces so is he paid. When he 
works up to expectations he is, naturally. 



praised; when he works under the basic 
standards he is moved. 

A teacher is protected by state law plus 
a master contract. However, unlike the mem- 
bers of labor unions, a teacher has no de- 
mands made on him to produce. He is not 
accountable and accepts all pay raises with 
no scruples of conscience. Knowing this to 
be true, citizens have resorted to extralegal 
means to gain teacher accountability. 

In the suburbs, parents often check the 
content of their children’s assignments. The 
same is true in “choice” neighborhoods in 
large cities and college communities. It is not 
unusual for Bobby’s father, who is a profes- 
sor of math at the local college, to challenge 
the teacher’s math competency. Knowing the 
level of academic sophistication of his stu- 
dents’ parents, the teacher usually shapes up 
or ships out. 

The ghetto poor lack academic sophisti- 
cation; they measure results. They know that 
they send their children to school for an edu- 
cation. The children may remain for some 
13 inclusive years only to emerge lacking the 
ability to read. Parents are not stupid. They 
are now seeking methods of community con- 
trol via the purse strings of school employees. 
They measure step-by-step what their chil- 
dren learn. If it is adjudicated that the 
learning did not take place, they want the 
teachers’ wages affected, union master con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. 

When the ghetto poor rise up, it is un- 
usual. A case in point is the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville fiasco in New York in the fall of 
1968. The public schools can expect more 
of the same as parents, ghetto poor parents, 
demand education of a quality comparable 
to that found outside their community. In 
the process the teacher education institutions 
will not come out unscathed. After all, it is 
they who trained the present cadre so inade- 
quately. Pedagogics must expand to include 
the three socioeconomic levels. Teachers 
must be, so to speak, educational chameleons. 

The business of teaching in this coun- 
try is now, more than before, very serious 
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business. Politicians no longer can afford to 
use the public schools as vehicles for reclcc- 
tion. Adequate funds are needed, and all 
three groups are united in this effort. Poli- 
ticians react favorably to pressure. The 
ghetto poor know that a person without a 
marketable skill is a drain on society. They 
expect the public schools to provide the 
training. Our country has been made aware 
of the reality of the waste of brain power 
by not tapping the resources of the poor. 

The Answer Is Easy 

Whose children shall we teach? It ap- 
pears that the answer is quite easy. We 
teach oil the children of all the public, regard- 
less of circumstance of birth, status of par- 
ents.. and innate ability. If we do not believe 
in public education, we had better say so and 
commence to provide for those who will be 
eliminated. If we believe that the public 
should have the opportunity to be educated, 
then we had better act that way. 

This means that the power structure, 
commencing with the teacher education in- 
stitutions, must make the present and future 
cadre accountable. Ivan Pavlov used food 
with his dogs; perhaps money would be a 
viable control stimulus for humans, that is, 
pay would be determined by the quality of 
the work. No work — no pay! After all, we 
must siop the brain drain. If we can put men 
on the moon, surely we should be able to 
work with the known. Our greatest invest- 
ments are our children. All of them must be 
taught! 

Since the ghetto poor, like the members 



of the middle and upper classes, desire and 
arc now demanding results from their chil- 
dren’s education, the public school arena has 
become a battleground. The “haves” have the 
resources to supplement via the tutoring route 
that which the public schools fail to accom- 
plish. The “have nots” do not have the re- 
sources, but they are demanding the same 
results within the same period of time. Since 
both sets of children arc to compete in the 
same society, it is fair that both be given 
equal opportunities. The only “resource” 
available to the “have-nots” is the ability 
to destroy. We need not go into the psycho- 
logical reasoning why this “resource” is used, 
for we know that it is used. We must con- 
centrate our efforts so that the ghetto poor 
will feel that there is no need to use this 
“resource.” Although they have nothing to 
lose, likewise they will not gain by using 
this “resource.” It is better for the “have- 
nots” to gain a fair shake than for the 
“haves” to be reduced to the status of “have- 
nots.” 

The acculturation and enculturatioii 
outlined by the sociologist, as well as the role 
of the church and the politics of our society 
outlined by the political scientist, highlight 
the responsibility of the public schools. No 
matter how lucid the oratory about the need 
for a high quality of public education for 
every child, it boils down to what was said by 
the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.: “Either 
we’re going to live together as brothers and 
sisters or we’re going to die together like 
fools.” It appears that the only light in the 
lighthouse to guide our society is the public 
school. This light must not go out. O 
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Instructional Materials Can Assist Integration 

M. Lucia James 



THERE is little wonder that a 
21-ycar-old middle class white college grad- 
uate would ask, “What do I teach a group of 
13-ycar-old Negro, American Indian, Puerto 
Rican, Oriental, or Mexican American inner- 
city children?” His Negro counterpart raises 
a similar question, “What should I teach 
these 13-year-old middle class white youths 
about the Negro and other minority groups: 
the Puerto Rican, American Indian, Oriental, 
or Mexican American?” 

Questions such as these are to be ex- 
pected when one analyzes the present school 
situation. The average minority child — 
the Negro, Oriental, Mexican American, 
Puerto Rican, or American Indian — attends 
a highly segregated school in which the char- 
acteristics of the student body are predomi- 
nantly the same as his ( 1 ) . Likewise, of the 
2.4 million white school children, 2 million 
attend schools in which 90 percent of the 
students arc of the same race (2). 

“What we know about anything relates 
directly to the way we behave about it.” Para- 
phrased, “What racial groups know about 
each other is reflected directly in the way 
they relate to each other.” From this, one 
may infer that unaerstanding and knowledge 
among racial groups will help immeasurably 
toward achieving integration. Integration is 
more than physical presence. It exists when 
people of all races accept themselves and 
each other, recognize the value of their dif- 
ferences, know the contributions of all 
groups, and have an opportunity to inter- 
act (3). 



The school should be a major social in- 
stitution for achieving integration. However, 
the integration process is effective only when 
the educational experiences of the students 
are designed with the intent to develop an 
und 'rstanding of all groups, and to provide 
adequate opportunities for each individual to 
acquire positive relationships and mutual 
respect for each other. These changes can be 
initiated and implemented through the use 
of instructional materials, as well as through 
course content, methods of instruction, and 
teacher attitudes (4). 

A Lasting Impact 

Until recently, textbooks and other in- 
structional materials which most school sys- 
tems across the nation used were often void 
or grossly inadequate in their treatment of 
minorities; others reflected ethnocaitrism 
(5). As the most universally used instruc- 
tional material, the textbook has significant 
influence. It suggests not only the organiza- 
tion and content of a course, but also the 
collateral readings, activities, and experi- 
ences (6). This makes one cognizant of 
how inextricable methods and materials are, 
and how the textbook perpetuates many of 
the attitudes that are prevalent in our society. 

Until recently, few texts featured any 
Negro personalities. Few books used or courses 
offered reflected the harsh realities of life in the 
ghetto, or the contribution of Negroes to the 
country’s culture and history (7). 
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Instructional materials must be pro- 
duced to create new conditions and to pro- 
vide vicarious experiences for those who, 
because of de facto or de jure segregation of 
schools, arc deprived of the opportunity to 
have direct contact with or to learn about 
minorities. Instructional materials are 
needed also for use by minority groups who, 
regardless of social class, are bound by a 
color-caste complex that affects their self- 
concept (8), and who, because of the ab- 
sence of or paucity of materials relevant to 
their environment, culture, or contributions 
of their race, have become hostile toward so- 
ciety and question the utility of what is 
being taught (9). 

It is not to be assumed that materials 
can substitute for direct experiences and con- 
tact among racial groups. They do, however, 
have a significant and lasting impact. When 
placed in proper perspective and used intel- 
ligently, a wide variety of well-selected multi- 
media, multi-ethnic instmctional materials 
can become creative and effective instru- 
ments for fostering integration. Emphasis 
should be placed on utilizing an abundance 
of up-to-date materials rather than a single 
type. As is true of the textbook, no one 
type can develop adequately all aspects of 
a concept; achieve the various purposes for 
which individuals use the materials; and still 
provide for the complexity of needs, indi- 
vidual differences, experiences, and interests 
of the users. 

Among the types and forms of instruc- 
tional materials to which students and teach- 
ers should have access, in addition to the 
textbook, are the following: 

Reference books — basic, accurate, objec- 
tive sources about minority groups, as The 
Negro Almanac, or the International Library of 
Negro Life and History, which can provide 
authentic historical and contemporary informa- 
tion. 

Literary materials — biographies (other 
than those of Booker T. Washington, George 
Washington Carver, and Marian Anderson), 



fiction, poetry, short stories, drama, etc., that 
present minority groups in an authentic, con- 
temporary setting with which they can identify 
or from which the majority group can gain 
insight into the social pressures that minorities 
endure. Stereotyped illustrations or distorted 
pictures of minorities should be avoided. An 
example is the illustration of Pedro sleeping 
under the yucca, which has become the stereo- 
typed picture of the Mexican American. 

Newspapers, newsletters, periodicals, and 
journals — sources for current happenings and 
analysis of news items regarding minorities, 
their economic and social problems. Ebony, 
Afro-American, the Pittsburgh Courier, South- 
ern Education Report, and the Journal of Negro 
History are among suggested titles which 
should be available for all students, not just 
Negroes. 

Films, filmstrips, records, tapes, micro- 
forms, television, and radio programs — authen- 
tic, up-to-date productions to provide historical 
as well as current information and sufficient 
facts to negate the stereotypes, myths, and fal- 
lacious generalizations about minority groups. 
The NET Series, “History of the Negro 
People,” or the filmstrip. Values, by Louis 
Raths are examples. 

Pamphlets and leaflets— hriet, current dis- 
cussions of related topics about minorities. 

Flat pictures and photographs — outstand- 
ing individuals of minority groups, especially 
personalities of contemporary society; and pic- 
tures of integrated scenes portraying the natural 
everyday life of minorities who are not “tan- 
Nordic” or middle class. 

Teacher- and pupil-prepared materials — 
creative art and writing, flat pictures, trans- 
parencies, etc., are often indispensable sources 
in the absence of appropriate instructional ma- 
terials about minority groups. 

Speeches, reports, diaries, songs — authen- 
tic, documentary, source materials. President 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s speech, “To Fulfill These 
Rights,” or William Katz’s Eyewitness: The 
Negro in American History are among recom- 
mended sources. 

Professional materials — books, as Heller’s 
Mexican-American Youth: Forgotten Youth at 
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the Crossroads, courses of study, curriculum 
materials prepared by the Regional Labora- 
tories, research studies, and bibliographies. 
Examples of selective bibliographies are: The 
Negro American in Paperback; Building Bridges 
of Understanding; Intergroup Education: Meth- 
ods and Materials; and Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations. Many school systems have 
developed comprehensive lists, as the Cultural 
and Historical Contribution of American 
Minorities, by the Buffalo Public Schools, and 
Intergroup Relations, produced jointly by the 
New York State Education Department and the 
State University of New York. 

The social trend of rapid change is re- 
flected increasingly in the availability of 
multi-ethnic materials. This trend is evident 
in materials prepared for use in many of the 
subject fields. In the social studies, as an 
example. Land of the Free places Negroes in 
the mainstream of American history and cul- 
ture; in the Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
Urban Social Studies Series, children can 
identify with the incidents and verbalize their 
emotions from the integrated photographs. 

Basal readers, as the Skyline Series and 
the Chandler Reading Program, introduce 
multi-racial groups in normal school and 
play situations; an inclusive, rather than an 
exclusive society is reflected. The new Steck- 
Vaughn Human Values Series helps to de- 
velop the concept of self and stress the inner 
reactions shared by all children. This trend 
is reflected also in trade books and other 
types of instructional materials, yet there is 
still a dearth of well-developed, accurate, 
multi-ethnic macerials that present the life 
experiences of minorities, or present them 
in a natural realistic setting. 

In contrast to the popular belief that 
social studies is the logical phase of the cur- 
riculum to discuss minorities or intergroup 
relations, every 'subject and experience of 
the educational program should include such 
relations, and should utilize up-to-date mate- 
rials. Obsolete, outdated instructional ma- 
terials which omit topics on intergroup 
living, or which present stereotypes of mi- 



norities, should be discarded. This is essen- 
tial if materials are to assir. m integration. 

Dignity and Worth 

As was evident from a cursory exami- 
nation of several recent curriculum guides, 
many elementary and secondary schools are 
introducing courses in humanities and an- 
thropology. In iTiany of these programs the 
basic concepts from the study of “man as a 
human being” are being developed, and the 
fundamental dignity and worth of every 
individual, regardless of race, color, or creed, 
are emphasized as a solution to our societal 
problems. 

Realizing the value of a variety of in- 
structional materials to support the curricu- 
lum, publishers are producing different types 
of materials and media that can be adapted 
to new educational strategies. Critical think- 
ing and inquiry, role playing, and other group 
process and problem-solving skills are only 
a few of these strategies which can and 
should be used with instructional materials 
to foste; intergroup relations and racial un- 
derstanding. Critical inquiry and thinking, 
in-depth studies, role playing, scientific anal- 
ysis, and discovery methods should help stu- 
dents and teachers to evaluate objectively, to 
distinguish fact from fallacy, and to acquire 
new truths from which they can generalize. 

Although not designed solely to pro- 
mote integration, many of the picture sets and 
profusely illustrated books can also oe used: 
Discussion Pictures for Beginning Social 
Studies, Words and Action, The Family of 
Man, The Color of Man, and Picture Packets. 

Since pictures can be used effectively to 
communicate attitudes, facts, and feelings 
(10), the picture sets suggested may be used 
to stimulate creative writing and art, as well 
as to develop role-playing and problem-solv- 
ing skills. In either of these activities the 
student may reveal his feelings and attitudes 
toward minority groups. 

If instructional materials are to be used 

l.'V2 



to foster integration, some criteria for their 
selection must be based on the following; 

1. An accurate, adequate, objective pre- 
sentation of basic concepts of race and culture 

2. Sufficient facts to eradicate the pre- 
judgments and generalizations about minorities 

3. Emphasis on human values — the dig- 
nity and worth of each individual 

4. The diversity of American life in a 
meaningful, realistic, unbiased manner, with 
interaction among multicultural, multiracial, 
and multi religious groups 

5. An objective treatment of the prob- 
lems and obstacles, as well as the contributions 
of each minority group 

6. Well-developed content, with the basic 
concepts and principles of the particular sub- 
ject expressed adequately. 
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The use of instructional materials is not 
a panacea; mere facts or materials are in- 
sufficient to change persons who have strong 
prejudgments and prejudices. Materials, 
however, can provide new insights, and ex- 
tend and expand knowledge and appreciation 
of others. They can also provide the infor- 
mation needed to allay the unwarranted 
fears and insecurity, destroy the myths and 
stereotypes, and eradicate misunderstand- 
ings. Yet it is the teacher who seizes every 
opportunity to help his students develop a 
measure of sensitivity, to create a climate in 
which a change of attitudes, feelings, and 
understandings is possible, and who in the 
end will determine how effectively instruc- 
tional materials assist in the integration 
process. 
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ETHNIC STUDIES: 
THE RICHNESS 
OF PLURALISM 



Surely at this point in time we have learned 
that democracy is based on differences rather 
than sameness. Only upon the acceptance of 
differences can we grow toward an awareness 
of the value of cultural diversity in a society 
which is only beginning to realize that it is 
pluralistic. Miller, p. 140. 
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Teaching Afro-American History 
with a Focus on Values 
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A FAIR treatment of the black 
man’s role in history is long overdue. More 
aiid more material is available to teachers 
to make the black experience really come 
alive. It cannot be taught without emotional 
reaction, however. Inevitably, the student’s 
own racial values will get in the way of level- 
headed consideration of innocent enough 
historical facts, but to teach it with utter 
blandness would be all wrong. Negro history 
is too viable to justify name-dropping Crispus 
Attucks and then rushing on to the next 
Negro in order to make sure we get through 
the Coolidge Administration so we can men- 
tion Malcolm X in time for the final exam. 

The study of Afro-American history is 
particularly ripe with values implications be- 
cause the jump between then and now is too 
often not very startling. Many of the white 
students will not find it very hard to think 
like a plantation owner, and a fair percent- 
age of the black students may do everything 
but call the teacher Mistah Charlie. Working 
on black history will bring to the surface 
many of the conflicts which too often only 
break out on the playground. 

It is these very values conflicts which 
need to be aired, faced, and clarified if we 
ar 2 to have hope for some racial peace in this 
country. 

The Hot Passion of Values 

Teachers would be more willing to deal 
with the hot passion of values in the class- 



room if they knew some techniques forv/ork- 
ing with values in more systematic ways. 
Perhaps, too, they would avoid those typical 
pitfalls of moralizing, indoctrinating, or 
preaching. The sad truth is that there is 
probably no worse way to grapple with values 
than to insist that every student come out 
with the accepted set of values. What we 
advocate is the search for values, and our 
entire approach is focused upon the process 
which teaches how to build values, rather 
than memorize them.^ 

Take the following, for example. We 
call it ‘‘rank ordering.”' 

1. Rank ordering. Put questions like 
these to one student at a time. Write alterna- 
tives on the board and ask him to rank them 
1-2-3. 

You are a slave who has been promised a 
brutal whipping. After thinking out the con- 
sequences, do you: 

1 . Run away 

2. Fight the master 

3. Take the whipping? 

You are a slave woman with children who 
has a chance to escape. Do you: 

1 . Escape alone 

1 For a fuller explanation of the theory sup- 
porting this approach and for other values strate- 
gies, see: Louis E. Raths, Merrill Harmin, and 
Sidney B. Simon. Values and Teaching. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Com- 
pany, 1966. 
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2. Stay with the children 

3. Take them along? 

You are a plantation slave whose ma;ter 
has fled before the Union Army. Do you: 

1. Try to carry on the work of the plan- 
tation 

2. Ransack the place 

3. Run away to the Union lines? 

It should be apparent that these rank 
orders can involve students almost immedi- 
ately. Although they are supposedly rank- 
ordering what they would do as a slave who 
has been promised a whipping, their own 
lives and their own values are what they are 
really talking about. 

Briefly, the aim of this approach to 
values is to direct the student toward the 
examination and clarification of his own 
values. A “value” is rlefined operationally 
as something freely chosen, after due reflec- 
tion, from among alternatives; it is, more- 
over, something which is prized, publicly 
affirmed, and acted upon. Students are en- 
couraged to apply these criteria to the beliefs 
they voice in class. 

As students learn to apply these criteria 
consistently in their study of history, they 
become skillful in carrying these standards 
over to their understanding of current events 
and to those more personal things which 
surround their daily living. For example, 
take the technique we call the values con- 
tinuum. 

2. The values continuum: the image of 
the slave. 

“Sambo” and Nat Turner are at op- 
posite poles, and while polar thought is 
useful at times, in the case of slavery it is 
probably a di.Uortion of reality. To help 
students imagine the shades of grey between 
two stereotypes, draw a line on the board to 
represent a continuum of values. 



white man, attending secret church services, 
escaping via the Underground Railway, in- 
forming on other slaves, etc.). The students 
individually or as a group try to place these 
and other alternatives along the continuum. 
(It isn’t as easy at it looks!) 

Now, some teachers would then be 
content to move on to the next topic of study. 
Others would, perhaps, try to take it up 
another notch in the process of value clari- 
fication. Such teachers might ask: 

1. In your way of dealing with teachers, 
where are you on t^e continuum? 

2. Make a rank order of the various 
stances people take when black people move 
into a previously all-white neighborhood. 

3. What do you really want to achieve 
in terms of race relations for America? What 
are you willing to do about it? 

It is important to stress that if the 
-teacher is really to help search for values, 
he must not punish those students who give 
him the “wrong” values and reward those 
who feed him the party line. On the other 
hand, he is not to remain chameleon-like and 
agree v/ith everything. He may have a posi- 
tion which he states stiongly, but he offers it 
as only one alternative, for consideration, not 
for adoption. 

In fact, just to keep the issue alive and, 
in a sense, confused, he may play devil’s 
advocate to great advantage. 

3. Devil’s advocate. “Put on your 
horns” and challenge the class to disagree, 
as you play the devil’s role broadly and 
sardonically. “What was wrong with slavery 
anyway? Why, the slave worked in the fields 
only fourteen hours a day, which was two 
hours less than his white counterpart in the 
factories. He had housing, sometimes even 
with windows and floors; he got half a pound 
of meat a week; and after he was old enough 
to work he’d get a new pair of jeans every 
year. The slave had no responsibilities. He 
didn’t have to marry or stand trial in court. 
And his kindly ol’ massa took care of him in 
his old age.” 



“Sambo” Nat Turner 

(complete submission) (open revolt) 

Make a listing of alternative positions 
(aiding fugitives, playing a role for the 
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4. Open-minded question. Give as an 
essay assignment: “If I were in charge of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau I would . . 

5. Role playing. Establish a plantation 
system in the classroom. (The teacher should 
immediately volunteer to be a slave.) Set up 
situations: the slave too sick to work, the 
father who watches his son get whipped, the 
master's amorous overtures to a slave 
woman. Introduce alternatives by bringing 
in other characters. Have students switch 
roles within the same situation. 

6. The values sheet. Here is a sample 
values sheet taken from Values and Teach- 
ing.'^ It can be assigned in class or as home- 
work. It is important to give students time 
to think. Later, the sheets may be used as the 
basis for discussion; or the teacher can sim- 
ply leave them in the hands of the students. 

Merry-Go-Round 
by Langston Hughes 

Where is the Jim Crow section 
On this merry-go-round. Mister? 

Cause I want to ride. 

Down South where I come from 
White and colored 
Can’t sit side by side. 

Down South on the train 
There’s a Jim Crow car. 

On tnc bus we’re put in back — 

But there ain’t no back 
To a merry-go-round! 

Where’s the horse 
For a kid that’s black? ” 

2 Ibid. 

8 Langston Hughes. Selected Poenu. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1959. Specified ex- 
cerpt from: Ralph Ellison. The Invisible Man. 
p. 7. 



1 . When was the last time you were on 
a merry-go-round? 

2. If you happened to be in line and 
overheard the incident that takes place in the 
poem, is there anything you might have said 
to that little boy? 

3. Have you ever experienced anything 
similar to that boy's feeling? 

4. What prejudice, subtle or otherwise, 
have you ever personally faced? 

5. If you wanted to do something about 
the problem of “civil rights,’’ what are some 
things you could do: 

a. Right in this school, through some 
school group 

b. In your town, with some commu- 
nity organization 

c. On the national level? 

6. Perhaps you believe that nothing 
needs to be done about this problem. If so, 
state that position clearly and forcefully. 

These are not techniques which “reach” 
every child; but they have a marked effect 
upon some. A child who expresses racist be- 
liefs may come to sec that his belief was 
accepted per se from his parents, friends, 
and other persons, without questioning or 
consideration of alternatives. Students who 
profess liberal or militant views may begin 
to weigh the extent to which they arc willing 
to act upon them. If nothing else, these 
strategies encourage stud- nts to think. 

The teaching of Afro-American history 
is a trend we can little ignore. Riots are a 
reality wc had better heed, but more token- 
ism is not what we need. Black history must 
be taught as more than a reluctant submis- 
sion to a fad. Giving it the highly charged 
focus of the search for values could make the 
diflerencc. □ 
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The Case for Black Studies 

CiiARLFS E. Wilson 



CURRICULUM developers, edu- 
cators, and school officials arc not too dif- 
ferent from Americans in other walks of life. 
School officials prefer to take the easy way 
out. They take this easy way whcnc/cr con- 
fronted with alternatives to the nation’s long- 
term mistreatment of black people in the 
study of history. 

At this stage in American history it is 
easier, for instance, to discredit as “separa- 
tist” the emergence of a black community 
than to deal with the demands of the ethnic 
group for an end to a regime of cultural 
domination. It is easier to confuse tokenism 
(the perfunctory acknowledgment of non- 
whites) with genuine racial integration. It 
is easier to denigrate the ideas of those out- 
siders with whom the educators disagree, by 
calling the outsiders “dirty names” — like 
“militant” — than to try to understand the 
ideas themselves. 

From this frame of reference, too, it is 
far easier to challenge the dissatisfied to 
present constructive, affirmative proposals 
than to recognize the destructive nature of 
current offerings. And, finally, it is far, far 
easier to talk and write about some mystical 
curriculum approach to democratic values 
than to face the strain of fantasy and the 
narcissistic predisposition to European cul- 
tural values which underlie much of today’s 
school curricular offerings. 

Captured by the philosophy of the easy 
way, it is not a great step to perceive that 
the minds of many Americans arc therefore 
easily the prisoners of myths and popular 



misconreptions, The social myths concern- 
ing blacks, for example, range from notions 
of the “happy docile slave” of yesterday 
to the wistful yearning for the “black urban 
primitive” of today. The appeal of these 
stereotypes is buttressed by the broad con- 
viction that nonwhites simply have no his- 
tory, no accomplishment worth mentioning, 
no past, and no future. After all, isn’t every- 
one alike? America’s racial myths transform 
ethnic differences into minor inconveniences. 

Victimized by such distortions, the 
American collective spirit is just as unable 
to consider the need for a curriculum geared 
to blacks or other ethnic groups as its educa- 
tional establishment is unwilling to develop 
such a course of study. 

For what Americans of almost all strata 
cannot face is that, if America is to be, she 
will have to become a multiracial society — 

— that schools must be involved in the 
preparation of people for life in that kind of 
society. 

— that neither white nor black Ameri- 
cans can proceed into the challenging era of 
multiracial society with a legacy of misinfor- 
mation, half truths, and white propaganda 
fantasies, which has impeded their progress 
in the past. 

It is important here to recognize that 
the largely local thrusts for black studies arc 
no longer aimed at saving or educating white 
America at the expense of black America. 
The local demands call first for ridding 
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blacks of the consequences of the racist op- 
pression. This approach will just have to be 
different from the approach adopted for 
those whites who willingly or unwittingly 
a: c numbered among the oppressors. 

Black curriculum-black studies then 
speak to a basic humane notion that rejects 
European cultural superiority, accepts hu- 
man difference without implying inferiority, 
and accepts each group’s unique character, 
viz., cultural pluralism. Over and above that, 
black curriculum speaks out harshly against 
the homogenized American melting pot fic- 
tion which seeks lO dissolve the diverse 
American communities into an undifferen- 
tiated mass all for the sake of “educational 
uniformity.” The young people of America 
have grasped this profound danger and they 
speak out against homogenization in their 
own words. 

“There are indeed different strokes for 
different folks.” 

“Different ways on different days.” 

“No strokes for some folks.” 

Fears of Change 

The basis for the demands for black 
studies has often been obscured by those who 
reject the notion as well as by the very ones 
who claim to “support” the idea. The re- 
sistance of the educational establishment to 
black tudies is rooted in its own collective 
fears of change, its conviction that the self- 
same educational establishment really knows 
what the power order will permit, and finally 
the educational establishment’s wish not to 
have to examine its own assumptions and 
beliefs about the value of the current offer- 
ings (an example of the easy way out). The 
arguments of this segment arc rooted in a 
clichd-filled rhetoric about the existence of 
some special American racial ethic to be 
established in the by and by. More important 
this rhetoric calls into play a group of sacro- 
sanct rules and pruvtices which just do not 
seem to exist in the real world. 



The costumes, gyrations, antics, and 
phrases of some of those who “favor” the 
adoption of this ethnic kind of curriculum 
approach often call much attention to them- 
selves as individuals and divert the attention 
of many from the basic issue. While pic- 
turing America as a racist society whose 
educational system reflects and shares its 
deeply rooted racism, some of the loudest 
sponsors of black curriculum offer little more 
for consideration than white droppings col- 
ored over to hide the fundamental deficien- 
cies. 

Flamboyant spokesmen have tried to 
suggest that black studies may be the easy 
answer to the racial tension or to the prob- 
lems of black education. This misguided 
reasoning has been echoed by the pragmatic 
conservatives in the white majority who wish 
to limit the sectors of charge in urban edu- 
cation to the least costly and least threaten- 
ing areas. As one reactionary expressed it to 
this writer — “We’ll give you all black studies 
but no arithmetic, science, or reading.” 

As viewed by the pragmatic conserva- 
tives and the super salesmen for black stud- 
ies, the demands for widespread educational 
restructuring offer an easy alternative to real 
change. This approach shows just how im- 
portant it is to avoid the lure of status with- 
out substance. The flamboyant spokesmen 
for change and the pragmatic conservatives 
who wish to limit the changes are both vul- 
nerable to the charge that they are advocates 
of the unwise, the unsound, and the poorly 
conceived. Martin Kilson, a black professor 
at Harvard, dismissed these kinds of efforts 
when he wrote: 

Efforts by many advocates of the Black 
studies movement to portray Afro-American 
studies as the educational salvation of Black 
men display a deficiency of thought and com- 
mon sense.' 

' Arthur W. Lewis. “The Road to the Top Is 
Through Higher Education— Not Black Studies.” 
New York Times, May 11, 1969. Reprinted from 
University, A Princeton Quarterly, Spring 1969. 
Copyright © 1969 by Princeton University. 
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Other opponents of the current system 
of things suggest that the present offerings 
are largely irrelevant. Those who maintain 
that position point to the traditional Dick and 
Jane stories as classic examples of the fact 
that the stories and approaches are foreign 
to the experiences of urban lower class chil- 
dren. But these allegations are only the most 
apparent and the most obvious conclusions 
to be drawn from the material given to stu- 
dents from which to learn. 

Curriculum offerings at their present 
level are irrelevant, not because they are 
white or because they are middle class, as 
many charge, but because they do not present 
readings and situations which deal with life, 
life’s real options, its dreams, its problems, its 
realities, its beauties, and its uglinesses as 
life exists here in America. These current 
offerings are irrelevant because they make 
the black man seem like a kind of “white 
man incomplete” — incomplete not only in 
his own eyes, but incomplete in the eyes of 
his fellow men as well. 

The case for black studies is obscured 
then by this kind of verbiage, sentiments, 
postures, self-indulgent pursuits, myths, and 
folk talcs. But there is a genuine case for 
black or ethnic studies, a case found within 
the very needs of people black and white. 
And where else should the basis for curricu- 
lum be found but in the needs of the people? 

Studies of Other Groups 

While the racial romantics, on the one 
hand, the cynics in the middle, and the pro- 
fessional education skeptics on the other end 
of the continuum discuss their notions of 
black studies, a firm case can be constructed 
for black studies and multi-ethnic group 
studies. The case is rooted in the dual reality 
of this nation — a nation which at one and 
the same time is the world’s foremost “de- 
mocracy” yet which from its birth possessed 
a consistent virulent strain of racism em- 
bedded deep within her vitals; a nation with 
a verbalized creed of freedom but a history 



of domination, suppression, compression, 
and repression of black and other nonwhite 
people. 

What educators must face is that this 
demand for ethnic studies is a product of 
long years of maltreatment. The maltreat- 
ment is a measure of a “racism of contempt 
that is anti-human, dangerous, that mini- 
mizes what it hates and devalues what it 
would exploit.” In education this racism 
hides behind a group of mindless, ritualistic 
practices; behind an assumption-mask that 
induces continued victimization, that sug- 
gests that somehow the victims are either 
less intelligent, less capable, or less moti- 
vated, and that the institution somehow has 
nothing to do with the condition. 

Many of the members of the education 
establishment, themselves, function toward 
the nonwhites and the low income victims 
of the system much like the British civil 
servants of yesteryear, doing time in one of 
the far-flung colonies. To these assumptions 
the demand for black studies is a threat, but 
the course of study is a logical response to 
the racism and to the handmaiden of racism, 
“educational colonialism.” 

It is for this very reason that a black 
curriculum is essential for the black student. 
No amount of pious rhetoric about the values 
of integration, or talk of the dignity of man, 
can eejuip black people to face the challenges, 
realities, and contradictions of America as it 
is. To attempt to limit such studies programs 
to the college level because, on that level, 
black studies somehow seem easier to pro- 
vide, is both unrealistic and shortsighted. 
Black studies arc required by black people 
on each and every level — for the educational 
colonialism is itself found on all levels. 

If the goal of education is to truly lib- 
erate people and to equip them as individuals 
and as members of society, with the capacity 
(j be able to function within this society as 
well as to possess the capacity to change the 
undesirable and the unfair elements of their 
environment, then black studies do present 
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some valuable ools. Black studies are not a 
substitute for tiuir.ing in the arts and sci- 
ences nor a substitute for orientation in the 
skills that will equip a person, child or adult, 
to function in this complex, technologically 
advanced, but morally bankrupt society. 
Black studies are a complement or a supple- 
ment and, for man> black students, may be 
a point of contact with an educational pro- 
cess that has tried up to now to give them facts 
without helping them to gain a sense of self. 

Black studies can attempt to redress the 
injustice perpetrated by the centuries-long 
record of cultural domination and systematic 
exclusion of black people from the pages of 
American history. As a part of a broau and 
cfTective course of study, black studies may 
go a long way toward putting substance into 
the shadowy talk about the dignity of "all 
men.” 

As a reflection of the society-deep 
concern for defining man and citizen in 
broader terms than those of 18 -century 
European nationalism, black studies may be- 
gin to focus their attention on the need for 
a new model of man, a model unbound by 
the need to make, label, and exploit those 
whom we may classify as non-men. 

For the opulent descendants of Europe, 
a familiarity with the contents of a blaek 
studies course on terms estabiished by black 
people might be useful and extremely bene- 
ficial to their own understanding of who we 
are and what we are as a nation, and what 
we must be about, if we arc to achieve a truly 
humane destiny. 

If this nation is to take its place in a 
world increasingly aware of and sensitive to 
the reality that whites arc in fact a numerical 
minority in the world, then Americans might 
be more willing (jogivc up their racial hybris. 
The slogan “Bliick is beautiful” docs not 
rrican that “white is ugly.” For man is beauti- 
ful — black studies, Chinese studies, Hispanic 
studies, ethnic studies are all legitimate 
sources of studies so that each child may in 
fact never have to trade a part of his heritage 



for a chance to join the rest of the American 
community in the enjoyment of the bounty 
and beauty of this land. 

Forging a New Partnership 

Unfortunately, disputes of race and 
social class arc seldom solved by dispassion- 
ate discourse or reason. The current con- 
troversy over the demand for black studies 
is not a discussion of separatism as it has 
been portrayed but a demand for cultural 
pluralism; not a romantic notion but a cul- 
tural necessity; not a threat to the status quo 
but a threat to the assertion of cultural 
superiority; not a threat to peace and order 
but a thrust toward justice and dignity. 

The case for black studies on the vari- 
ous levels of education, not just on ih" uni- 
versity level, speaks effectively to the needs 
of black children and adults who so des- 
perately need to know alternatives to the 
cultural dominance that has been a part of 
the American past. For America must come 
to face herself as she really is — increasingly 
two hostile camps, one black and one white 
— and then do something to heal the breach. 

The hostile camps arc the product of 
the ccntu'ics of domination and exploita- 
tion. To seek to perpetuate the domination 
only increases the polarization. To under- 
stand the growing world demand for the de- 
velopment of a truly multiracial society is to 
recognize that the current “status quo white 
studies” — or do we call them colorless stud- 
ies — cannot continue without change. Edu- 
cation must begin to prepare our citizens for 
a truly brave and a wide new world. That 
preparation will have to be designed to meet 
the needs of the different groups who must 
comprise this new multiracial society. 

If those who read this article and those 
who make key curriculum decisions can be- 
come convinced that black studies are an 
opportunity rather than a threat; that black 
studies arc a hope rather than a sign of hope- 
lessness; that black studies can inject life 
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into what is now the sterile recapitulation of 
tired old white middle class racial fantasies — 
then a new healthy human partnership be- 
tween the black and the white of America 
may be forged. And Americans at all levels 
must come to understand that the thrust for 



black studies and the thrust of other ethnic 
groups demanding studies programs reflect 
the fact that a new partnership will have to 
be forged in this society. For blacks and other 
groups will no longer settle for a junior 
partnership. □ 
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Needed: Ethnic Studies in Schools 

Geneva Gay 



A MAJOR concern in the cur- 
rent reevaluation of American education is 
how to provide a high quality of education 
for minority youth. Members of ethnic mi- 
norities have attaeked traditional educational 
policy designed to perpetuate only one eul- 
tural heritage as being inherently ethnocen- 
tric, unjust, and unrealistic in a culturally 
pluralistic sotting. 

Demands arc being widely made 
for opportunities earning experiences 
and for programs which arc designed spe- 
cifically for, arc sensitive to, and arc designed 
to reflect the needs, attitudes, and the cultural 
conditioning particularly of Blacks, Mexican 
Americans, Indians, and Puerto Ricans. 
Many school systems have responded to these 
demands by instituting “minority studies 
programs” in various forms and degrees, 
from integrating American history courses 
to creating completely separate departments. 
Yet most such programs .seem designed to 
be introduced in the curriculum via social 
studies and literature courses of study. 

These minority studies programs arc 
too often taken at face value. They arc as- 



sumed to be ethnic studies simply because 
more information about Blacks, Mexican 
Americans, Indians, and other minority 
groups is beginning to appear in school cur- 
ricula. Yet most of these programs arc hastily 
organized, based upon a mistaken belief that 
historical facts constitute ethnic studies, and 
likely were motivated by desires to improve 
academic performances of minority students. 
In some ways such programs arc similar to 
their forerunner, compensatory education. 

The concept of cultural deprivation 
which laid the philosophical foundation of 
compensatory education proclaimed that the 
ghetto child’s academic failures resulted from 
his cognitive limitations, his deprived back- 
ground, and his stunted personal, social, and 
cultural development. It was bclu-vcd that 
these deficiencies could be corrected and the 
child’s readiness for formal education ac- 
celerated by providing compensatory stimu- 
lation. 

The result was numerous programs of 
reading readiness, guidance counseling, *and 
culturally enriching experiences (including 
field trips, concerts, and visitors). 



Geneva Gay, Assistant Professor of Curriculum aiui Instruction and Ethnic Studies, and Acting 
Chairman of Afro-American Studies, The University of Texas at Austin 
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Minority Studies 

TI , current emphasis in minority 
studies has shifted somewhat. Morr atten- 
tion seems given now lO the child's percep- 
tions of himself and to how these afTcct his 
relations ;n and adaptations to society. Nega- 
tive .self-concepts and identity crises arc 
considered major obstacles to successful 
academic performance. To correct these 
problems, schools have launched programs 
designed to help minority students find out 
more about their own cultural heritages. 
Most of thc.se programs fa!) into the categorv 
of “minority sludics” such as Black studies, 
Afro-American studies, Mexican American 
studies, and Latin A.mcrican studies. 

Social studies and literature courses of 
study arc especially susceptible to revision to 
accommodate the new trends. It is much 
easier to add namos of Negroes to the list of 
heroes studied in American history than 
it is to introduce courses which capture the 
essence of minority cultures. This maneuver 
to “integrate” the study of c'hnic groups into 
the existing curriculum structures appears 
to be the preferred technique because it 
cemes closer to approximating the ideal of 
unaiiimity or the melting pot myth among 
American people than docs any other. This 
explains the current emphasis on selecting 
textbooks and courses of study which arc 
integrated and well balanced in their treat- 
ment of different ethnic groups, rather than 
treating them as separate cultural entities. 
Unquestionably these changes are needed to 
update curricula. However, they do not con- 
stitute ethnic studies, nor are they enough to 
meet the educational needs of minority stu- 
dents. 

Minority studies, irrespective of how 
numerous, v/ill continue to be incapable of 
meeting the needs of minority youth as long 
as traditional educational philosophy and 
policies remain essentially the same. Presum- 
ably American education is designed for the 
perpetuation and transmission of cultural 
hcrit.agc and to give students the tools with 



which to facilitate their participation in so- 
ciety. Nevertheless, education largely has 
had the reverse effect on minority people and 
their culture. 

In a .sense, the emphasis on one system 
of education for all has caused a kind of 
cultural genocide and has made minority 
students feel alienated and isolated in middle 
class schools. It has ignored both the treat- 
ment of their culture in courses of study and 
the perspective from which they view educa- 
tion. Black life styles, for example, have been 
considered as merely iiiadequate and mal- 
adjusted "vanifcslations of middle class 
norms. Black students have be:n taught to 
question the worthiness of their social life 
patterns and to dismiss their training and 
experiences prior to entering .school as a 
conglomeration of deviances and deficiencies. 

Authentic Programs 

Schools have operated on the prcmi.se 
that the influences of these students’ pre- 
school ; nd social miseducation had to be 
eradicated before they could proceed with 
classroom activities with any degree of suc- 
cess. Such attitudes have been communi- 
cated to students in numerous ways. Cur- 
riculum materials have treated minorities 
very stereotypically. Authentic information 
has been distorted, ignored, and/or omitted. 
Myths, prejudices, and stereotypes have been 
perpetuated through school programs. Even 
the few Blacks who “made” the history books 
were treated either as an afterthought or in a 
conde.scending manner. 

These attitudes are so f rmly entrenched 
in the educational system that they are ex- 
tremely difficult to change. Yet educators 
seem all too unaware of the effects these 
attitudes have had and continue to have on 
minority students. They arc quick to believe 
that change can be effected and positive sclf- 
concepts developed meiely by integrating 
American history and literature. They seer? 
to fed that if Black students arc given a few 
more Black heroes to emulate, their identity 
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crises will be solved, they will develop pride 
in themselves and their culture, they will 
achieve higher levels of academic success, 
and they will be able to function more effec- 
tively in society. Having thus instituted 
minority studies, educational systems ap- 
plaud themselves and receive plaudits from a 
variety of groups for having gallantly risen to 
the challenge of what to do about the edu- 
cation of minority students. Yet Negro his- 
tory is not enough to meet the needs of Black 
students. Nor arc Mexican American studies 
adequate for Chicano students. Needed is the 
institution of authentic and comprehensive 
programs of ethnic studies in schools. 

Granted, revision of history courses to 
reflect the true role of minority citizens in 
the development of American culture is a 
step in the right direction. Yet at best it is 
only a teetering step. Black and other mi- 
nority studies programs are a beginning, but 
there is still a great deal more to be done 
before education can be said to have been 
made relevant to minority youth. One answer 
to the dilemma is asserted to be ethnic 
studies. Unfortunately, minotity studies have 
been mistakenly perceived to be ethnic 
studies. Black studies and Negro history do 
not of themselves constitute ethnic studies, 
The concept of ethnic studies is much more 
complex than the assumptions underlying 
minority studies. 

A New Perspective 

Ethnic studies, as suggested here, would 
begin with the development of a new perspec- 
tive from which to approach the process of 
teaching minority students. Attitude changes 
are as important to its implementation as 
new content, if not more so. To be realistic 
and successful, ethnic studies will be fully 
cognizant of and sensitive to all the ramifi- 
cations of what it is like for a people to exist 
in a perceived oppressive society, the mech- 
anisms which have evolved to facilitate adap- 
tation and survival, and the culture that has 
resulted from tiiese experiences. The pro- 



grams must rely heavily upon the theories 
and methodology of the behavioral sciences, 
especially social psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology, and use their techniques in the 
pedagogic processes. They mu.st capture the 
essence of the culture of the particular et^’nic 
group for which they arc designed. 

This means that one ethnic studies pro- 
gram will not suffice. It is impossible to 
create a single program to serve all minori- 
ties. This is one of the major weaknesses of 
the current minority studies — that is, the 
belief that the same Black studies programs 
can serve both black and white students 
equally well. Consequently, there must be as 
many ethnic studies programs as there are 
ethnic groups. This innovation must be per- 
ceived as more than a series of culture-bound 
courses. It must also, and most important, 
include the frames of reference, the philo- 
sophical outlooks, and the methodologies 
with which the teaching of minority students 
is approached. 

These programs must operate from the 
position of a Black, a Mexican American, a 
Puerto Rican, or other specific frame of ref- 
erence, approaching his education through 
his outlook and world view, and reflecting the 
understanding of why and how he has been 
conditioned to function as he does. Inte- 
grated American history simply cannot do 
this. Nor can minority studies as presently 
conceived. Knowing that a Benjamin Banne- 
ker or a Charles Drew was a famous Black 
man will not help a Black ghetto student 
survive in today’s world. Simply knowing 
these facts is not any guarantee that he will 
be proud of being Black or know who he is 
after he learns thpse little tidbits. 

Before the child learns, he must be able 
to identify with the situatirii> and sec some 
possibilities for transference or application 
of the knowledge to his daily life. To create 
this atmosphere, the child’s background ex- 
periences and cultural heritage must bceome 
the structural framework and the unifying 
forces which give order, purpose, and direc- 
tion to the educational activities designed for 
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minority youth. Once these attitudina! and 
philosophical changes have taken place 
within school policies and personnel, edu- 
cators can begin to talk in realistic terms 
about improving the education of ethnic 
minorities. Until then, we will continue de- 
luding ourselves into believing a high qua'iiy 
of education is possible vis-a-vis minority 
studies while, at best, these innovations arc 
only tcmpoiary, stopgap maneuvers used to 
relieve the intense pressures of criticisms 
leveled against contemporary educational 
systems. 

A Promising Medium 

Ethnic studies arc a promising medium 
through which to achieve the self-actualiza- 
tion of minority students. They promise the 
most feasible means by which school experi- 
ences and social realities may be related in 
close harmony. They can provide a con- 
tinuity and a logical progression in place of 
what is now fragmented, uncoordinated seg- 
ments of education. Particular subjects or 
courses of study become only incidental tools 
to be used for the application of concepts. 
In reality, subjects probably count for less 
than the perspective with which the teaching 
of those subjects is approached. 

The essence of ethnic studies is the 
creation and utilization of cultural context 
teaching and culturally bound Ica/ning ex- 
periences. Once this procedure has been 
established there no longer will be any ques- 



tion of lack of academic motivation, alien- 
ated and disenchanted youth, or irrelevant 
education. 

Students should be interested and 
achieve more acadcmiciJIv. Ethnic studies 
should allow students the 'npoitunity to be 
actively and intimately invoi ' in their 
learning experiences and for education to 
encompass and build on the strengths of their 
entire life styles. 

The need for new conceptualization of 
ethnic studies seems overdue. Minority 
studies programs may have transient merits 
within themselves, but they fall far short of 
doing what needs to be done in order to make 
education a meaningful enterprise for minor- 
ity students. They are terminal because they 
fail to consider an essential factor necessary 
for the maturation and personal and intellec- 
tual development of any child — his cultural 
conditioning as an organized, systematic 
structure of values, beliefs, norms, customs, 
and traditions which influence his every re- 
sponse to social stimuli. An important answer 
to the dilemma of how to educate minority 
students is through ethnic studies. This 
seems to be the only alternative which con- 
ceivably can foster the development of func- 
tional citizenship, pride in self and culture, 
and self-actualization. 

The need for a high quality of education 
for minority students is so crucial that ethnic 
studies should receive top priority in any 
consideration of educational needs and cur- 
riculum innovations. □ 
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Materials for Multi-Ethnic Learners 

LaMar P. Miller 



ENLIGHTENED educators rec- 
ognize that our educational system has failed 
in a most fundamental way to provide a 
relevant education for black and other ethnic 
groups. Many will agree that the root cause 
of this failure is racism — the type of racism, 
conscious or unconscious, whieh dictates the 
cnoiee of curriculum materials and the way 
these are presented. Few understand, how- 
ever, the basic disagreement on educational 
issues that revolves around the differences in 
what is important and critical for Black, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican, Indian, Oriental, 
and various other ethnic groups. 

Those of us who have grown up as the 
products of minority groups have been pro- 
vided with a set of experiences that arc dif- 
ferent from those of the vast majority of 
Americans. It is these experiences that de- 
termine which events wc perceive as unim- 
portant, as important, and as criti il. If one 
were able to look at these differential experi- 
ences over time, then one could clearly dis- 
cern a pattern, a rhythm of events which may 
be different in the black community, for 
example, than the accumulation of important 
events in the white community. 

Since various ethnic groups have a dif- 
ferent reality, it is important to understand 
that, for the times in which wc live, their 
priorities refer to a different ordering system 
with difl 'rent imperatives for the future. 
Therefore, in order to consider relevant cur- 
riculum materials for multi-cthnic learners 
in a technological age, the topic must be 
viewed from the perspective of those ethnic 
groups involved. 



Interest in securing relevant curriculum 
riiatcrials has increased considerably in the 
recent past. Today when widespread social 
and technological changes arc taking place in 
our lives, whether wc like it or not, and when 
still other ehanges seem necessary to preserve 
us from disaster, understanding of what is 
relevant to our society seems particularly 
important. In spite of the current interest, 
however, and the efforts of theorists in the 
past to devise a curriculum that would teach 
individuals how to control their surroundings 
rather than submit to them, we have never 
really had a curriculum that adequately re- 
flected the multi-cthnic nature of our society. 

Although the topic of relevant materials 
is not exactly a new development, we are at 
least beginning to recognize that technology 
coupled with a social revolution, as evidenced 
by the increased demands for relevance on 
the part of ethnic groups, is evolving as part 
of an effort to achieve order and direction in 
the teeth of accelerating changes. Nowhere 
has this been pointed out more vividly than 
in the case of black studies. Even the future 
is no longer remote. As John Pfeiffer put it: 

Education as a way, the way ultimately, 
to a better world — as a force against poverty, 
ill health, and crime — is less a utopian idea 
than it was a generation ago.’ 

Yesterday’s possibilities are today’s pro- 
grams because wc really have no choice. We 

’ John Pfeiffer. New Look at Education. 
Poughkeepsie, New York: Odyssey Press, 1968. 
pp. 78-79. Reprinted by permission of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. 



LaMar P. Miller. Professor of Education and Education Director, Institute of Afro-American 
Affairs, New York University. Nesv York City 
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used to be able to get away with planning for 
long-run possibilities by saying that things 
will be better. These days, however, blacks, 
and various other ethnic groups, refuse to 
wait that long. 

A Change of Emphasis 

When we raise the question as to the 
ki.'.d of young citizens we want to nurture in 
our school system today, we must do it in 
view of both a technological and a pluralistic 
society and with the knowledge that various 
ethnic groups are demanding that they par- 
ticipate in the process of determining what 
education should be and do. 

Considering the negative results of 
racism and prejudice and the conflict that 
exists in the lives of learners who come from 
minority groups, what change of emphasis 
in securing curriculum materials is advisable 
to meet the current situation? Moreover, rec- 
ognizing the demands that diverse ethnic 
groups in America make upon their members 
and the imperative need for some sort of 
national unity of a democratic kind, what is 
a relevant education? 

There are two ways of looking at these 
related questions. From the viewpoint of the 
multi-ethnic learner, we need to determine 
what we mean by relevance. In education, 
the term implies that what is to be learned 
iz perceived by vhe learner as having meaning 
in his present life and the expectation that it 
will have utility in future learning or coping 
situations. A meaningful relevant education, 
therefore, includes the skills necessary for 
one to cope with life. Moreover, this kind of 
education focuses cn content that deals with 
specific ethnic group experiences in con- 
temporary society and, therefore, with the 
problems of everyday existence. 

This definition provides us with a basis 
for selecting the kinds of materials that will 
help children to cope with life the way it 
actually exists. To be sure, the multi-ethnic 
learner needs tc know about his past and he 
needs to learn basic skills; but he should also 



know very early in his education precisely 
what it is he is going to have to face in every- 
day living. The implications of this principle 
in the selection of relevant curriculum mate- 
rial arc deeply incisive and ought to Lc taken 
seriously by educators. 

A change of emphasis needs also to be 
considered from the viewpoint of the ethnic 
diversity of the American people. Persons do 
not live as footloose individuals; they carry 
on as members of functional groups playing 
significant roles in society. Are there not, 
therefore, two foci of civic interest to be kept 
clearly in mind in the selection of multi- 
ethnic materials? 

Persons have responsibilities to the self- 
cultures in which they live and move 
and have their beings, and at the same time 
they pay allegiance to an America which 
ethnically speaking is in the process of be- 
coming a culture of cultures. It would be a 
mistake to disregard either of these orienta- 
tions and loyalties in the education of youth. 

Materials Must Be Functional 

Vvi hout question, one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in education in the 
past decade in America has been the demand 
by black Americans for a more relevant cur- 
riculum and thus more relevant curriculum 
material^.. These demands have altered irre- 
versibly the images of what being black in 
America means and have pointed up the 
ironic way.s in which our educational institu- 
tion has compounded the myth that ours has 
been an open society. 

Th'* sense of black unity, pride, and 
destiny unleashed in the past half-decade car- 
ries with it both the threat and the promise 
of a new society potentially open for the first 
time. To single out the black here is not to 
ignore other ethnic groups in our society 
which have been in the past and remain today 
outcasts in one form or another. To focus on 
the black is rather to acknowledge what has 
been insisted upon and that, as a result, 
others excluded by our society are becoming 
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more visible, among them American Indians, 
Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans. 

When one speculates upon the educa- 
tional implications of social and technological 
developments in terms of a change of empha- 
sis in the selection of curriculum materials, 
the possibilities are myriad. Nonetheless, at 
least two suggestions can be made in the 
identification and securing of relevant mate- 
rials. 

First, relevant curriculum materials for 
multi-ethnic learners must be functional. 
Materials used by teachers ought to servo 
three related functions as follows: (a) de- 
velop basic skills, (b) reflect the ethnicity 
of the learner, and (c) develop an apprecia- 
tion for the humanities (art, drama, and 
music). 

Although the purpose here is not to 
identify specific items, Stevie,^ by artist John 
Steptoe, is a good example of a functional 
book. Stevie is a realistic story about black 
children by a young black author. It is 
directed at black children, for the author 
intended it to relate to what a black child 
would know. As such, it not only reflects the 
ethnicity of a particular group of learners but 
it also provides motivation to read. Of equal 
importance are the illustrations, which are 
full color paintings by the author. Mr. 
Steptoe has made his paintings functional by 
bringing them to the pages of a reader in 
which black children, who may never visit a 
museum, can relate to them and perhaps 
begin to develop an appreciation of art. 

There are, of course, other books and 
materials too numerous to mention here that 
attempt to do the same thing with other 
groups. Ti. point is that this author was well 
aware of the social developments of the day 
and the need to express in a functional way 
an art form. Thus he was able to provide a 
book that is relevant in terms of its meaning 
and utility for black children. 

2 John Steptoe. Stevie. New York: Harper 
& Row, Publishers, 1 969. 



Multi-Ethnic Learners and Technology 

A second suggestion is that these who 
have the task of identifying relevant mate- 
rials for multi-ethnic learners must recognize 
that our schools exist in a technological cul- 
ture. Parallel to the change of emphasis 
caused by the social revolutions of our day 
s the explosion of knowledge which stems 
from the technological strides of men. Since 
our schools exist in a technological age, it is 
difficult to sec how they will be able to resist 
the invasion of machines. 

For several reasons increased technol- 
ogy may be advantageous to the multi-ethnic 
learner. First, the use of machines and other 
devices offers the same kind of advantages 
to the schools that it offers business or indus- 
try. Their use offers laborsaving devices that 
frequently increase productivity, efficiency, 
and quality; and these are the. very improve- 
ments that are being demanded in our 
schools. 

More and more schools are experiment- 
ing with various technological approaches. 
In Ossining, New York, a public school in 
a low-income neighborhood has guaranteed 
parents of incoming kindergarten children 
that by next June, 98 percent of the children 
will be reading at a nationwide average level. 
The program stresses individualized instruc- 
tion and relies heavily on instruments such 
as filmstrips, the tape recorder, and an audio 
flash card reader. 

It has already been demonstrated in a 
variety of places, including New York City 
and Cleveland, that TV can be a most valu- 
able tool in teaching multi-ethnic learners, 
particularly those who come from the inner 
city. The content of most of these programs 
is based on the conditions and on the lives of 
the learners whom the teachers are trying to 
reach. Channel 13 WNDT in New York City 
has, for example, an entire curriculum in 
black studies, which includes African An- 
thology and history of the Negro people. 

In New York City a recent study was 
made of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) 
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in 16 exp>erimental schools involving 6,000 
students. This study concluded systemat- 
ically in nearly all groups that CAI students 
made greater gains in arithmetic achievement 
as measured by the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests than did the non-CAI students 
with whom they were compared. Since many 
schools in the inner city have great deficien- 
cies in math and science areas, these results 
offer some hope for the future. 

Obviously any introduction of tech- 
nology demands more of a teacher in terms 
of education experiences and professional 
growth. Teachers will have to understand 
much more about learning theory and com- 
munication. And they will have to exercise 
sbund judgment in terms of determining 
which educational goals can be reached 
through instructional technology and which 
can be reached by other methods. 

Suggestions for the selection of relevant 
curriculum materials for multi-ethnic learn- 
ers in a technological society presented in this 



article represent only an overview of a subject 
that is both old and new. The impact of a 
variety of social developments and tech- 
nological advances in the face of accelerating 
changes has been stressed. While education 
has made tremendous progress in the past 
few years, we are, it seems, just at the begin- 
ning of a new era. In our present education 
system everything points toward increased 
emphasis on the everyday lives and living of 
multi-ethnic learners and the acquisition of 
knowledge through technology. 

Yet we know too well that knowledge, 
if it cannot be used by a free mind, will 
neither be of benefit to the individual nor will 
it be of help to society. Surely at this point 
in time we have learned that democracy is 
based on differences rather than sameness. 
Only upon the acceptance of differences can 
we grow toward an awareness of the value 
of cultural diversity in a society which is 
only beginning to realize that it is plu- 
ralistic. □ 
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7 

STUDENT RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 



Let us begin with the premise that responsibility 
cannot be learned in the absence of freedom. 

Let us help children to learn from our deeds 
as well as our words that freedom and justice 
can only exist for us if we protect these rights 
for others. We learn to honor these rights 
only if we are enabled to see the consequences 
of our acts. Clute, p. 145. 
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What Do They Want? 

(An Editorial) 

Neil P. Atkins 



ACCOUNTS of student picket 
lines, sit-ins, walkouts, takeovers, and other 
disruptive tactics have become familiar news- 
paper copy. Popular and professional peri- 
odicals are fat with observations, descriptions, 
and analyses of the growing restiveness 
among students at all levels. The central 
question is, “How should the school 
respond?” 

On any school staff one can identify 
several positions on this question. Many 
teachers feel they should merely be observers 
of the scene; they urge detachment and neu- 
trality. “The kids will grow out of it,” they 
say. 

Others argue that the staff should sup- 
port the protest; maybe not on all issues and 
surely not the more uncouth manifestations, 
but they are sympathetic to many of the 
causes. They believe teachers should be 
right in there with the students. 

Still others — perhaps a majority, I 
really don’t know — want to be counted 
among the squelchers. “Clamp down on 
them,” this group says. “Let’s have none 
of this kooky nonsense around this school. 
Students must learn that they have to con- 
form or take the consequences.” 

Then there are some faculty members 
who feel very strongly that what the students 
are rebelling against, needs to be rebelled 
against; and they believe the school should 
capitalize on the situation and lead the stu- 
dents in their efforts to reexamine the pur- 
poses of their educational experience. 

The trouble is, of course, that these are 



all personal predilections based upon the 
philooophical, educational, and social orien- 
tation of each staff member. The school as 
an institution appears to be paralyzed by its 
own institutionalization. It seems to have 
no alternative to offer except the status quo, 
or some minor variation of the status quo. 
Thus the school is ripe for revolt, and 
repressive measures to keep the lid on will 
be futile in the long run. Yet, on the other 
hand, we keep telling each other, “We can’t 
let the kids take over the schools com- 
pletely.” 

If we ever needed competent and effec- 
tive instructional leadership in the schools, 
now is most assuredly the time. The root of 
the problem is not that the teachers are 
militant, indifferent, and irresponsible; nor 
that the administrators are insensitive, in- 
competent, and weak-kneed; nor that the 
parents are apathetic, demoralized, and un- 
reasonable; nor that the school boards are 
suspicious, meddling, and provincial. The 
root of the problem is that education, as it is 
presented today, is largely meaningless to the 
great majority of students. The school will 
not be able adequately to treat even the 
symptoms of student unrest unless instruc- 
tional, as contrasted to purely managerial, 
leadership is exerted to get at the educa- 
tional problems. 

Chilling Messages 

The question, “Why is school mean- 
ingless to so many students?” is easy to ask 
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and hard to answer if we insist upon analysis 
rather than exhortation and on action rather 
than rhetoric. Unquestionably, the best data 
source is the student. Ii is fashionable these 
days to say we must listen to the students. 

However, we lack the skills to analyze 
what we hear, to refrain from being put off 
by the choice of words used or the examples 
chosen or the attitude displayed by the stu- 
dents. Furthermore, wc do not know how to 
read either aggressive or apathetic student 
behavior for the message it conveys; we 
react to the mode of expression only. We 
need to learn how to apply our professional 
knowledge and our maturity of judgment to 
these data in order to transform ‘hem into 
useful input for instructional planning. 

So far the students have communicated 
at least three messages through their new- 
found modes of verbal and nonverbal be- 
havior. The content of school programs is 
so removed from what is real that the student 
has given it up as a source of learning how 
to use what knowledge he is acquiring for 
any purpose he can understand. Through 
the accumulation of experience with adults 
in the school, the student has decided that 
school is not a place where he can get any 
help in understanding problems or making 
personal choices which have a pertinent and 
present meaning to him. By its institutional 
rituals and organizational behavior, the 
school demonstrates to the student that 
learning, when it takes place in school, is 
not only passive but pallid. 

These are chilling messages. Neverthe- 
less, the school is apparently losing its mean- 
ing for many students. Perhaps this is true 
because the school has faltered in acknowl- 
edging the need for personal interaction of 
both learners and teachers with ideas in the 
pursuit of ways to exercise intelligent action. 
School experience, at least as students see 
it, is failing to provide what they need 
most — meaningful human encounter. When 
they speak of participation, they are not re- 
ferring to superficial, mickey mouse activity; 
they ask for continuing involvement in the 



decisions which affect not only the kind of 
learning they need, but also the kind of per- 
son they aspire to become. 

Meaningful Human Encounter 

What will happen if the school re- 
sponds to these messages by viewing student 
disenchantment as a reason for reexamining 
instructional and institutional assumptions 
and the procedures which are based upon 
them? 

From the meager evidence available, 
we can expect that in-service priorities will 
go to sensitizing staff members to the effect 
of their own behavior upon student attitude 
toward learning; student performance will 
replace content coverage as the center of 
attention; curriculum decisions will tend to 
be more collegial than unilateral; learning 
materials will become more diversified both 
in number and mode; organizational changes 
will follow instructional requirements rather 
than vice versa; institutional restraints will 
begin to become less rigid; and instruction 
will become more individualized. 

At the same time, it also may be pre- 
dicted that students will become less 
apathetic; indeed at first it may appear that 
unrest is on the rise, esp>ecially if unrest is 
equated with involvement, questioning, and 
increased student participation. Teachers 
will become more dissatisfied with the way 
the school is run; they will also become more 
dissatisfied with themselves. Principals and 
other administrators will become more 
harassed because parents will often declare 
that the school is deteriorating. The transla- 
tion of that declaration is that the pattern is 
different from the one which existed when 
they were in school; therefore, the “stan- 
dards” must be lower! Finally, the school 
board may lose courage and begin to with- 
draw support. At that point, instructional 
leadership undergoes the acid test; and, if 
the accumulation of experience is any indica- 
tor, that is when it often begins to wobble. 

Nevertheless, in his role as change 
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agent, the instructional leader knows that 
anything but a superficial change in instruc- 
tion, curriculum, or organization will create 
a chain reaction. Its effects will be felt 
throughout the school. One sure sign that a 
change is taking hold is that it begins to 
cause other dislocations. If these factors are 
not taken into account, predicted, provided 
for, and explained, then there will be the 
inevitable retreat to the familiar stance of 
reacting rather than responding to the 
message. 

Students tell us inat the quality of 
school life is repressive because they per- 
ceive it to be largely regulatory and inimical 
to penetration from the outside. What do 
they want? They seem to be calling for an 
open, sensitive school environment to which 
they can contribute, by their enthusiastic 



participation, a kind of resilience and imme- 
diacy. They want the school to become 
important to them because they need the 
help it is capable of giving them. They want 
to participate in making the school an im- 
portant source of learning, although they 
see it as but one of many such sources. They 
want to be a party to the restructuring of the 
school environment, not to the rearranging 
of it. 

Should the kind of ideas suggested here 
be seriously incorporated into the process of 
rethinking the functions of formal schooling, 
the result would fundamentally alter every 
facet of the school environment. It is not 
unreasonable to predict that as the students 
perceive the school to be responsive, they 
will perceive it to be enabling. That is all 
they want; and so do we. □ 
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Rights and Responsibilities of Students 

Morrel J. Clute 



Neither the Fourteenth Amendment nor 
the Bill of Rights is for adults alone. 

THIS statement is taken from the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s opinion on the now 
famous Gault decision of 1967. This opinion 
and others like it are forcing all of us in the 
adult establishment, and especially in the 
schools, to recognize a fundamental fact — 
students are citizens and as citizens students 
have constitutional rights. 

More important, however, recent court 
decisions are helping school authorities to 
remember that no minimum age is specified 
for citizenship. These opinions are also mak- 



ing dramatically clear what should be the 
highest educational objective of all schools 
in the land — the personal and internalized 
meaning of freedom and responsibility. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, as now 
applied to the States, protects the citizen 
against the State itself and all of its creatures — 
Boards of Education not excepted. These have, 
of course, important, delicate, and highly dis- 
cretionary functions, but none that they may 
not perform within the limits of the Bill of 
Rights. That they are educating the young for 
citizenship is reason for scrupulous protection 
of Constitutional freedoms of the individual, 
if we are not to strangle the free mind at its 
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source and teach youth to count important 
principles of our government as mere plati- 
tudes.' 

More and more frequently the courts 
are being asked to rule on the reasonableness 
of the limitations and restrictions which 
school authorities have placed upon the 
rights of students. 

Personal Freedom 

It has been assumed and supported by 
the courts that rules are made by reasonable 
m:n so as to maintain the discipline and 
order necessary when large numbers of 
students are brought together in one place 
for the purposes of education. 

Under this interpretation, most court 
decisions have supported school authorities 
and school boards in their application of 
school rules which limit personal freedom. 
However, Seymour Schwartz, in his study 
of the constitutional rights of students, re- 
ports another major change in the attitude 
of the higher courts as reflected in current 
opinions. 

This attitude, according to Schwartz, 
recognizes that school authorities must some- 
times limit the constitutional rights of indi- 
vidual students; yet where this is the case 
something more than reasonableness is re- 
quired. More and more often the courts are 
asking school authorities for proof that “a 
clear and present danger” exists and there- 
fore justifies the restriction of precious 
rights.'* 

Court decisions remind us, too, that 
education is a right and that unauthorized 
expulsion of pupils from school deprives 
them of a civil right. 

' West Virginia State Board of Education v. 
Walter Barnette, 319 U.S. 633 (1943). This is 
the “flag salute” case. 

2 Seymour Schwartz. ‘The Civil Liberties of 
the American Public School Student: An Exam- 
ination of Legal Aspects of Students’ Rights and 
Philosophical Implications for Curriculum Devel- 
opment.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation. De- 
troit, Michigan: Wayne State University, 1968. 
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If the concept of liberty is to survive, 
the school must be the sustainer. The core 
of this concept is that each individual has 
a unique potential which must be respected 
and protected as long as his behavior does 
not deny to others the selfsame freedom he 
enjoys. 

How would schools change if the num- 
ber one, overall goal of education were that 
of I .;lping the youth of this nation find per- 
sonal meaning in freedom, liberty, and 
responsibility? Throughout American edu- 
cational history there have been many indi- 
viduals, groups, and organizations who have 
tried to make education not only democratic 
in its goal, but also in its methods. 

However, the need to get on with the 
job, the problems of dealing with vast num- 
bers, and false notions about efficiency have 
kept most schools authoritarian both in 
process and in product. 

Student unrest, revolt, and demands to 
participate and make education relevant are 
without question evidences of the authori- 
tarian process of public education. 

To Learn Responsibility 

If it is not too late, every elementary 
and secondary school in America should 
dedicate itself to the task of helping every 
boy and girl to learn the meaning of rights, 
respect, dignity, freedom, and responsibility. 

Let us begin with the premise that re- 
sponsibiiity cannot be learned in the absence 
of freedom. 

Let us help children to learn from our 
deeds as well as our words that freedom and 
justice can only exist for us if we protect 
these rights for others. We learn to honor 
these rights only if we are enabled to see 
the consequences of our acts. 

How do we help children to learn re- 
spect for privacy if we do not respect their 
privacy? Do we recognize a child’s right 
to be heard? Do we help the student learn 
the meaning of “due process” by the way he 
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is handled? Do we respect the student’s 
right to be free from unreasonable search 
and seizure? Do ve recognize the student’s 
right to a feeling of dignity and equal worth? 
Can we explain and defend segregation in 
our schools on the basis of ability? 

There is now sound research evidence 
to support what teachers have always known 
intuitively — that experience is the base for 
making meaning from perceptions ’vVe use 
past experience to make meaning from new 
clues. If a child has no experience with the 
use of freedom, he has no base for making 
judgments about civil liberties. If the child 
has never known adult behavior which re- 
flected concern for his civil and constitutional 
rights, he cannot be expected to be con- 
cerned about the rights and welfare of others. 
This means that students must become part- 
ners with us in the process of education: 
partners, in that students must share in the 
vital decisions of school life — particularly in 



those decisions that affect his privacy and his 
precious constitutional rights. Equally im- 
portant is the student’s participation in the 
decisions which affect the rights of others. 

The flagrant violation of an individual’s 
right to speak and be heard, a condition that 
characterizes much of today’s scene, might 
be dramatically different if the individuals 
involved in these violations had experienced 
in their growing-up years an honest concern 
for the sacred right of free speech. 

Responsibility grows out of respect for 
one’s self and an understanding of the mean- 
ing of personal freedom. Responsibility can- 
not develop before freedom is granted. 

The salvation of a way of life which 
values personal rights depends upon pro- 
viding opportunities for experiencing free- 
dom in the schools. The challenge is ours 
and the time is short. Only if we treat stu- 
dents as citizens with rights can they learn 
to be citizens with responsibility. □ 
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Why Students Rebel 

Jack R. Frymier 



STUDENT protests are not new. 
Confrontation on a widespread scale, though, 
is fairly recent. Why is this so? Why are 
student protesting, anyway? Descriptions 
are in the news almost every day. Analyses 
and explanations, however, are more difiScult 
to come by. This paper is an attempt to set 
forth one explanation of why young people 
are striking back at the institutions which 



are supposedly designed to serve their edu- 
cational needs. 

Educational institutions are social sys- 
tems. Every social system is a human under- 
taking aimed at furthering or realizing human 
goals. Because people are involved, prob- 
lems always arise. Human ventures are sub- 
ject to human frailties simply because people 
are not perfect. 
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What Are the Options? 

When a problem area comes into focus, 
what options are available to those who are 
involved? Five avenues of thought or action 
seem possible. 

When a person or group of persons in 
an educational situation feels oppressed, 
denied, or restrained, the “problem” comes 
into view. Whatever the nature of the prob- 
lem, the first option available to the indi- 
vidual who feels slighted or wronged is to 
request a change. He can go to “the powers 
that be” and complain, and thus attempt to 
persuade them to bring about change. If 
those who feel wronged or constrained are 
successful in their efforts to persuade the 
professor to change the grade or the chair- 
man to grant the raise or the college to 
expand the program, then the problem is 
solved. 

If he is unsuccessful in his efforts to 
persuade, then the person with the com- 
plaint can “go over the head” of the immedi- 
ate authority and complain to those “above.” 
That is, if the student cannot convince the 
professor to change his grade, he can request 
the department chairman to bring pressure 
to bear in hopes of getting the professor to 
change his mind. If the professor cannot 
convince his departmental chairman to grant 
a financial raise, he can appeal to the dean 
or even further up the academic “chain of 
command.” If members of the Black Student 
Union caimot get the history department to 
offer a series of courses in “black history,” 
they can go to the faculty senate or the aca- 
demic vice president of the institution which 
is involved. Employing the traditional con- 
cept of administrative appeal, those who feel 
oppressed or denied can ask persons in posi- 
tions of authority “over” those who refuse to 
bring about the change to use their superior 
“power” to “force” the others to change. Re- 
cycling the original request back through the 
entire authority chain, then, is the second 
option open to any person with a problem 
such as those that have been described. 



If these efforts to persuade fail, what 
happens then? What options are available to 
persons who have been unsuccessful in their 
efforts to persuade “the powers that be” to 
change? Three choices seem evident: give 
in, get out, or revolt. To the person who feels 
that he has a legitimate concern, none of 
these alternatives is seen as a “f>ositive” or 
“desirable” choice at all. 

As long as “the powers that be” — ^be 
they instructors, administrators, janitors, sec- 
retaries, or counselors — are reasonable men, 
the system functions reasonably well. That 
is, if those who are in a position to give 
grades, grant raises, open closed courses, of- 
fer new courses, or whatnot are thoughtful, 
sensitive, honest, considerate men, then most 
problems can usually be “talked through” to 
a satisfactory solution. Through the give- 
and-take of dialogue and informal negotia- 
tions, persons who have honest differences of 
opinion can usually work out their problems 
in a mutually acceptable way. But if the per- 
son “in charge” (of the course or the depart- 
ment or the program) is a rigid, insensitive, 
inflexible, dogmatic human being, then the 
problem remains and may even be enlarged. 

Back to the options which remain. If 
the original effort to persuade the individual 
in a position of authority to change is un- 
successful, and if recycling the persuasive 
effort through appeal further up the adminis- 
trative line also fails, then the give in, get 
out, or revolt options confront the individual 
who feels that he has been wronged or con- 
strained in a very direct way. 

“Give in! Knuckle under! Do as you 
are told!” This choice is clearly available, 
and many persons in educational institutions 
accept this alternative as the lesser of evils. 
Because it requires submission on the part of 
the person who feels that he has been 
wronged, resentment and frustration gener- 
ally accompany this option, if it is pursued. 

“Get out! Withdraw! Leave!” This is 
another possibility which becomes evident if 
the persuasive efforts have failed. The indi- 
vidual may leave — physically or psychologi- 
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cally — and many admonitions along that 
line are sure to come his way. “If you don’t 
like it here, why don’t you leave?" “Either do 
as the authorities say, or get out and stay 
out!” The choice is exceptionally clear and 
some persons leave. Others “drop out” psy- 
chologically; they become apathetic, but stay. 
Such persons forgo the hardships of the mo- 
ment for the diploma and what it seems to 
assure, but their self-respect and their integ- 
rity have been destroyed. “If you can’t beat 
them, join them,” they are apt to say. 

Some students, however, revolt. Un- 
willing to accept the fact that their efforts to 
persuade have come to no avail, they will not 
give in or get out, so the only option left is to 
strike back and out and down. “The system 
must be changed,” they say, but most people 
do not seem to know just what they mean. 

Violence, rebellion, and destruction are 
terrible extremes. One can attempt to explain 
away such actions on the basis of an “inter- 
national conspiracy” or a “wild group of 
young nihilists,” but there is a more funda- 
mental and even simpler explanation. The 
system is rigid. The system is not capable of 
rational, deliberate change. The system must 
be changed. 

There is absolutely no doubt that some 
Marxists and some anarchists are participat- 
ing in revolutionary efforts on college cam- 
puses and high school campuses today. That 
much is certain. One only has to walk 
through college bookstores, read under- 
ground newspapers, or listen to certain pro- 
testerL' to recognize the fact that some 
persons are espousing the Marxist-Leninist 
or Mao Tse-tung propaganda line. Such per- 
sons are very easy to find. Like all persons 
advocating the ideology of a closed society, 
the propositions which they advance and 
the monologue which they maintain are 
never their own. One can even predict what 
their next words will be, they hew so closely 
to the party line. 

Such self-styled revolutionaries are 
dangerous on a campus or anywhere, not 
because they advocate a Communist or anar- 



chist philosophy, but because they are articu- 
late automatons who seem to but actually do 
not think. Such “true believers” are always 
dangerous, precisely because they are irra- 
tionally convinced of the jui.*ness of their 
cause. 

But there are not many of these “hard 
core” revolutionaries on any campus or in 
any place where there is unrest in the United 
States today. The basic reason for the mili- 
tancy is inherent in the fact that the system 
as a system is not capable of systematic, in- 
telligent, compassionate change; thus the cry 
that “the system must be changed.” To say 
it another way, the system must be changed 
so that the system can cope with change} 

To charge that the system is not theo- 
retically capable of change, though, is a seri- 
ous charge. Is that statement true? I think 
it is. 

Change in a Social System 

Education is a social system. Those so- 
cial systems which have integrity — that is, 
those which are whole and concerned with 
truth — are characterized in particular ways 
which might be thought of as “democratic” 
or “eflfective” or both. There is a deliberate 
distribution of authority according to func- 
tion, in other words, and a way of working 
which ensures that truth will out and the best 
answer will prevail. Educational systems are 
not characterized in either of these ways. 

Planning, implementing, and evaluating 
are the primary functions which any social 
system must accomplish if it is to realize the 
human objectives which it seeks to attain. 
Those social systems which have integrity 
and are fully functioning are characterized 
by the fact that each of the functions out- 
lined above is accomplished by a different 
group which has authority. Further, the 
evaluative function is that point at which 

^ These ideas are developed more fully in: 
Jack R. Frymier. Fostering Educational Change. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, 1969. 
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both continuity and change can be assured. 

At times some systems work better than 
others, that much is sure, and at times any 
system functions more effectively or less ef- 
fectively than it did before. Even so, the 
evalua'’ve function is the key. Perhaps a 
closer look at the system as a functioning 
whole will show why this is so. 

The planning, conceptualizing, think- 
ing-through, policy-making phase of educa- 
tion is typically accomplished by the 
governing board. It is here that general direc- 
tions and broad policies for the system are 
described. In government this is where the 
laws are made. In industry this is where 
the decision to produce a particular product 
or service is made. Every social system has 
a planning, direction-setting, conceptualizing 
function which must be performed. 

The accomplishing, implementing, do- 
ing phase of the educational system is a 
function which the professionals perform. 
Converting policies into programs and con- 
cepts into organizational and methodological 
procedures, the professional staff of any 
educational system operationalizes the plans 
which the governing board sets forth. In 
government this function is accomplished by 
the executive branch. In industry the poli- 
cies established by the board of directors are 
converted into products or services to be sold 
by management and workers. Cars are man- 
ufactured. Coal is mined. Food is sold. 

The Evaluative Function 

The evaluative function in education 
represents a system void. There is no for- 
mally established group with influence which 
accomplishes the assessing role. In govern- 
ment the evaluative function is accomplished 
by the judiciary. The courts weigh and con- 
sider and judge. “Are the laws which the 
legislature made constitutional?” “Are the 
actions of the executive branch appropriate 
and legal in a constitutional way?” In indus- 
try the buying public evaluates the product 
or service when it goes on sale. “Is it made 
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well?” “Will it do what I want it to do?” 
“Should I buy it — yes or no?” 

Those social systems which are fully 
functioning use evaluative data as corrective 
feedback to improve. When evaluations oc- 
cur, new information is generated which did 
not exist before. If the buying public refuses 
to buy a particular product or service (in 
other words, if their evaluation results in 
negative action), what they do is create new 
knowledge which tells those who planned 
or those who produced that something about 
their efforts went wrong. Perhaps the idea 
(for example, the plans to produce a car with 
certain characteristics, with certain dimen- 
sions, in a given price range, etc.) was inap- 
propriate or wrong, or perhaps it was not 
operationalized in a satisfactory way (for 
example, the seams were not welded ade- 
quately, the motor did not run efficiently, 
etc.), or both. On the other hand, if the 
evaluations are positive and the people buy, 
that also creates new knowledge that did not 
exist before (for example, the price range is 
right, the production line is doing a superb 
assembly job, the motor functions powerfully 
in a very efficient way), and the system uses 
the feedback as a basis for keeping the opera- 
tion satisfactorily and effectively under way. 

The evaluative function, then, is the 
precise point at which new information is 
made available to enable the system to main- 
tain its operation or to improve. Those social 
systems which are both durable and respon- 
sive — self-perpetuating, but with the capacity 
to change — reffect three different but related 
factors when the evaluative function is ac- 
complished: generation of new information, 
evaluation by a group with authority of its 
own, and a criterion against which to fudge 
which is both accepted and clear. When these 
factors are in evidence, then the evaluative 
function has the theoretical power to enable 
the system both to continue and to change. 

The existence of the judiciary as a sepa- 
rate branch of the government, for example, 
illustrates the existence of an evaluative 
group. When the courts make decisions, they 
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create new information which did not exist 
before. These decisions also have power. The 
rest of the system, in other words, pays at- 
tention to the feedback. Because there is a 
Constitution which clarifies the purposes and 
which has been ratified, the reality of an 
articulated and accepted criterion is also in- 
volved. In economics the same thing is true. 
One group plans. Another produces. And 
the buying public judges the plans and the 
product or service in an evaluative way. 
Furthermore, the judgments of the buying 
public have power. The producers and the 
planners have to pay attention to what the 
buyers say. And the criterion of profit is 
both conspicuous and accepted by all parties 
involved. 

In education the system is otherwise. 
There is neither a formal nor an informal 
group which functions as a part of the sys- 
tem to accomplish the evaluative role. There 
is no “third party” which is “objective” and 
which has authority to whom those who feel 
constrained or denied can turn. They can 
only go back up the same “legal line” which 
created the circumstances out of which the 
problem grew in the first place. Further, 
when evaluations are made, there is no in- 
sistence within the system that they be 
utilized. New data may become available as 
a result of evaluative efforts, but there are 
no clearly stated objectives which either have 
been ratified or are so widely understood as 
to have impact. Therefore, when evaluations 
do take place, they may be attended to or 
they may be completely ignored. It is in this 
sense that the educational system as pres- 
ently conceived is largely incapable of self- 
renewal and rational change. 

Changing the System 

What might be done? Several things 
might be attempted, but the system must 
certainly be changed. Changing the people 
has been often advocated. Changing the 
system is another thing. Unless the system 
itself is changed, it will not be capable of 



thoughtful, deliberate educational change. 

What is needed, of course, is some kind 
of evaluative mechanism which is suflB- 
ciently sensitive to the. problems and con- 
cerns of those who are involved that it will 
be in a position to respond. However, this 
group must have adequate authority of its 
own. It dare not be a part of the hierarchy, 
and there must be a deliberate effort to dis- 
tribute authority according to function rather 
than to consolidate authority. The “top- 
down” concept must be changed. 

One cannot portray our concept of 
government in a “top-down” way. 'fhe legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the, judicial are sep- 
arate and equal branches of the government, 
it is possible to show a line and staff ar- 
rangement of each of the three branches 
separately, but one branch of government 
cannot be described as “above” the others 
in a hierarchical way. Each has a function 
and an authority of its own. 

In education, though, the policy makers 
and implementeis are typically thought of 
and described in linear ways: governing 
boards are at the “top” and those who imple- 
ment are “below.” There is no separate group 
which has authority in the evaluative realm, 
either. That conceptual void has to be filled 
with a newly devised group, and that group 
must be granted the authority to accomplish 
the evaluative role. 

Some universities have inaugurated the 
ombudsman idea, for example, as an effort 
to fill that theoretical void. Others have at- 
tempted to involve students more extensively 
in the formal decision-making structure of 
the university in order to assure them that 
their voice and their concerns would be 
heard. Such steps will not solve the problem, 
though they are definitely appropriate direc- 
tions in which to go. 

Expanding involvement is very impor- 
tant, but guaranteeing participation is no 
assurance that the evaluative function will be 
adequately performed. Likewise the ombuds- 
man idea is most certainly sound, but in 
those countries where the ombudsman func- 
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tions most effectivelyr there already exists a 
fully-developed judicial system which accom- 
plishes the basic evaluative role. Presuming 
that the ombudsman can satisfactorily per- 
form all of the basic evaluative functions 
plus the “extra” evaluative refinements 
which he traditionally accomplishes is prob- 
ably not reasonable. This is not meant to 
suggest that the ombudsman idea is not an 
important one — it is. Yet we dare not expect 
one man to accomplish on an “extra” basis 
(usually in addition to certain other duties) 
that which probably ought to be attended to 
by a group of persons working full-time in 
an evaluative way. 

The basic issue, of course, is the gov- 
ernance structure of the educational system. 
Can it be satisfactorily accomplished “top- 
down”? Will it work effectively if evaluations 
are accomplished by the same persons who 
have responsibilities for policy-making and 
implementing roles? I think not. The system 
must be changed. 

Young people all over the world have 
been sending the adult community messages 
in many ways. Their ideas are not all sound. 
Their behavior is certainly not always appro- 
priate or defensible at all. And the fact that 
some persons flout the law, destroy property, 
and violate the integrity of other persons is 
certainly not to be condoned. Such behavior 
L'. unacceptable and must be dealt with in 
legal but humane ways. 

2 Walter Gellhorn. Ombudsmen and Others; 
Citizens' Protectors in Nine Countries. Cambridge, 
MassachusetU: Harvaid University Press, 1967. 



Even SO, the complaints are real. The 
system is rigid. It is not capable of rational, 
deliberate change. “Good” men in the system 
can do a lot to make the system function 
reasonably well, but any system which re- 
quires “good men” to make it go is also a 
system which will allow a scalawag or an 
autocrat to wreak havoc and behave in arbi- 
trary, obstinate ways. That is the system we 
have today, and that system must be 
changed. We must devise evaluative mech- 
anisms which are sufficiently sensitive but 
fully responsive to the dynamic state of edu- 
cation. We must agree upon the purposes of 
education, and see to it that assessments and 
judgments are made according to those terms 
of purpose. 

Schools do not exist to serve taxpayers’ 
needs. Neither do they exist to serve admin- 
istrators’ or teachers’ needs. Schools exist to 
help young people learn. Students arc re- 
belling, but many of their complaints are un- 
questionably real. 

Those who work in education have a 
problem. Since problems are their stock-in- 
trade, it seems reasonable to expect that they 
should apply the power of intelligence to the 
business of solving this particular problem. 
Let’s hope they will. Repressive tendencies 
abound. We do not need educational insti- 
tutions which are less free, but rather those 
which are more free. Progress always starts 
with criticism. Many persons are complain- 
ing now. “The system must be changed,” 
they say. The governance structure of the 
educational system is one place to begin. □ 
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STUDENTS have always been an 
unruly group, and universities have tradition- 
ally been centers of ferment. Yet never be- 
fore has there been anything comparable to 
the current student rebellion. Considerable 
student thought and energy are being fo- 
cused on intense political activity aimed at 
both the campus and greater society. The 
pulse of a generation of youth can be mea- 
sured by this activity, which is challenging 
the existing order from campus social restric- 
tions and course content to foreign policy 
and racial discrimination. 

There is little public support for student 
complaints about the state of higher educa- 
tion and the state of society, but students in 
turn have little faith in public opinion any- 
way. Student unrest has developed from a 
sense of futility, a feeling that present institu- 
tions and ways of conducting the public busi- 
ness are frequently inadequate, insensitive, 
and hypocritical. 

Student Unrest a Reality 

The student movement is a real phe- 
nomenon in the minds and attitudes of many 
students, though it is most closely identified 
with an active minority. This fact in itself, 
that only a minority appears to be involved, 
is for some people enough to discount the 
validity of student protest. Many ask what 
has happened to “the great majority of 
Americans — the forgotten Americans — the 
non-shouters, the non-demonstrators.” This 



question with its intended implications is 
historically gratuitous, for it is always the 
minority which shapes the course of events. 

Large numbers of intelligent, critical, 
and articulate youth are concentrated on the 
campus, where they find easy communication 
with their peers and ready reinforcement for 
their ideas. And not having yet assumed 
the burdens and responsibilities of marriage, 
family, and occupation, nor having been 
debilitated by economic security, they have 
the opportunity to make their feelings 
known. 

The campus is, thus, no longer a play- 
ground for practice oratory but rather a real 
political arena. The stakes are high because 
the university is on trial as society’s institu- 
tion most immediately at hand. The merits 
of student power may be debatable, but that 
a kind of student power does exist and is 
being exercised is not debatable. It is a very 
real thing. Students have developed a voice 
apart from the rest of the academic com- 
munity. 

Many critics have tended to lump all 
students together, to attach one student- 
inspired incident to another, and to condemn 
them all. Yet it is essential that the distinc- 
tion be made between those ideologically 
motivated students who seek to dismember 
our institutions and the much larger group 
of moderate students who view the short- 
comings of our universities and society with 
less impatience but with genuine concern. 
However, the moderate students’ commit- 
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ment to the present order of things is tenu- 
ous, for they appreciate the message of the 
radicals if not their excesses. The central 
problem on today’s campus is for the uni- 
versity to distinguish the moderates from the 
radicals. 

The Student and Society 

The student movement has implications 
far beyond institutions of higher learning. It 
was, of course, initially associated with the 
civil rights movement, but not until Vietnam 
emerged as the principal national issue did 
campus protest become a common occur- 
rence. Large numbers of students, exposed 
to the history and political realities of South- 
east Asia and acquainted with the problems 
of developing nations, have not subscribed to 
the blind patriotism that has characterized 
much of the general public. Though the war 
itself provided a stimulus for widespread 
student activity, it also served to dislodge 
other complaints about the present social 
order. 

Students are conscious that though they 
enjoy the fruits of affluence, America has not 
honored its promise to all its people, that 
millions of poor Americans, black and white, 
are not sharing in the nation’s wealth, that 
many black Americans arc still struggling for 
the most basic kind of human dignity. Thus 
students are not objecting to affluence itself 
but to the way it is being handled both 
domestically and in our foreign relations. 
They are equally concerned, perhaps more 
concerned, about a society, a social system 
in which the individual is losing his sense of 
identity in a great philosophy of consensus. 

The university is no longer an isolated 
community of scholars; it is no longer im- 
mune from the society which supports it and 
which it serves. The day is over when men 
of prominence would “retire” to a university 
presidency. A partial explanation for this is 
that higher education is no longer a luxury 
within the reach of only an intellectual elite, 
but on the contrary a necessity for increasing 



numbers. Mass higher education has be- 
come an American ideal, and consequently 
the university has been inundated with 
hordes of youth for whom a degree is the 
ticket to success in middle class society, a 
society, ironically, in which they are not even 
sure they want to participate. 

The university has more visibly become 
an agent of the status quo which trains rather 
than educates students in order to prepare 
them for assimiliation into society at some 
point. It has, by design, cooperated with 
business and government and thereby com- 
promised its claim to political immunity. The 
university is, therefore, under attack for its 
readiness to bend to the will and to the 
standards of greater society and for its com- 
plicity with the established order. 

Institutional Reform 

Quite apart from student objections to 
the university’s subservience to conditions 
outside the campus is a concern for the in- 
ternal operations of the university itself. The 
central issue is one of democracy and the 
distribution of power. The drive for student 
power is not, contrary to popular contention, 
an attempt to establish total control over the 
university, but rather to redistribute power 
within the university. It is an attempt to 
redefine the legitimate scope of university 
authority in the nonacademic realm and to 
provide for a meaningful student role in the 
academic councils of the institution. Stu- 
dents are challenging the authoritarian struc- 
ture of higher education which has long 
relegated them to a position of second-class 
citizenship within the academic community. 

A great deal of time has been wasted 
and attention devoted to disputing nonaca- 
demic student-life regulations and their en- 
forcement. It should be said here that, in 
response to considerable student pressure, 
the universities are increasingly abandoning 
their ludicrous babysitting function and that 
students will in time have absolute control 
over the conduct of their personal lives. Stu- 
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dents have resented being treated differently 
from their counterparts who are working or 
otherwise pursuing careers, living indepen- 
dently, and enjoying freedom of movement 
and action. Unfortunately, the thrust for 
this kind of extracurricular freedom has ob- 
scured the issue and detracted from the main 
drive for institutional reform. 

Though the student movement is many- 
faceted, at the very heart of it is an assault 
on the academic establishment itself, prin- 
cipally on the feudal authority of the faculty. 
Though students have frequently directed 
their attack against administrators and trus- 
tees, they are learning that it is really the 
faculty which holds the power over teaching 
and curriculum. And though the faculty is 
generally liberal in its politics, it becomes 
conservative in matters of institutional 
reform. 

After the Second World War, educa- 
tion became a prerequisite for successful 
participation in the affluent society, and 
those who could provide it were the hitherto 
inconspicuous college and university profes- 
sors. At a time when enrollments were 
increasing rapidly, emphasis shifted even 
more strongly from teaching to research, and 
faculties in response have even more empha- 
sized that part of academic endeavor which 
has its rewards, namely, research and its 
companion, publication. The opportunity to 
do research has become not only an aca- 
demic right but a professional compulsion. 

This attitude has redounded to the 
benefit of the graduate schools, which are by 
their very nature research-oriented. Dedica- 
tion to one’s discipline is the order of the day. 
The worth of the facu .y is not measured in 
terms of what the faculty does for its students 
but in terms of its value in the academic mar- 
ketplace. This emphasis on professionalism, 
for all its value, has prompted the amateurs 
of the academic world, the undergraduates, 
to rebel. In the confusion, the undergradu- 
ate has lost faith in his faculty; he questions 
course offerings and their relevance to his 
world. Yet he does not, in the process, aim 



to destroy the abiding values of those courses 
in the liberal, humanistic tradition. 

Led by those students who are genu- 
inely bored in the classroom, this student 
generation has undertaken to challenge the 
state of undergraduate higher education. To 
be sure, many students are satisfied with the 
treatment they are getting and leave college 
with a degree and with no complaints. But 
those who have spotted the problems are 
explaining them to their less perceptive 
peers, who vaguely sensed them anyway. 

Nevertheless, student power is still 
largely illegitimate, that is, it is exercised 
de facto. Students are now seeking to for- 
malize student participation in all aspects 
of university life so as to effect control over 
their personal lives and to have real rather 
than token influence in the development of 
course content and curriculum. 

University Response 

The student drive as it relates directly 
to the universities should be beneficial; in 
any case it cannot be ignored. American in- 
stitutions of higher learning have a special 
responsibility to capture this intense feeling 
among the young, to refine it, to temp>er it, 
and to direct it toward meaningful ends. 

American colleges and universities 
must submit to a rigorous self-examination; 
the student movement will not subside until 
they do. The university is a very special 
institution in a free society and, to the ex- 
tent that it prostitutes its purposes and its 
intellectual resources to established economic 
and political institutions, it has failed in its 
mission. 

The student movement is muph more 
than a drive for institutional reform; it is a 
rebirth of humanism, of concern for the indi- 
vidual as a person, and of respect for diver- 
sity and pluralism. All of these qualities are 
consistent with our democratic tradition and 
are values to which the university should, by 
its very nature, be dedicated. □ 
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DISRUPTION and unrest in 
secondary schools have roots deep within the 
fabric of our society and educational sys- 
tems. The major problems of the American 
society are reflected in its schools, and in the 
lives of its young people. Teen-agers are 
living with the pressure of an unpopular war 
and draft, with the pain of poverty and the 
guilt of affluence, with racism’s mutual 
corrosion of black and white people, and 
with the constraining effects of adult-run 
bureaucracies. Young people are naturally 
restive, with their need for change, for in- 
creased liberty, and with the society’s fre- 
quent estrangement from its own young 
people. 

Student Concerns 

Our schools are a vulnerable and acces- 
sible focus for some of these disaffections; 
they also heighten and trigger such issues in 
particularly volatile ways. Student concerns 
with society and school are always present, 
but they gain broad public attention when 
expressed in ways that disrupt orderly school 
processes. Student frustrations and anger 
then create “crises” for school administra- 
tors. Any attempt to understand such “ad- 
ministrative crises” must begin with the crises 
that students feel they face daily, crises that 
are perpetrated or exacerbated by the char- 
acter of their educational experience. Among 
the most generic and potent “student crises” 
in school are the following: 

1. Youngsters have a variety of com- 
plaints about the high school curriculum. Much 



of the curriculum is seen as irrelevant for stu- 
dents not going to college; they point out that it 
does not help them prepare for the noncollege 
job market. In more affluent suburban schools, 
many youngsters argue that college preparation 
courses do not prepare them for what is likely 
to happen in college. Partly this results from 
an overemphasis on the romantic myths of 
scholarship and of academic life, but also the 
nonprovocative and nonstimulating character of 
most college preparatory courses. 

2. Many students resent what they feel 
are archaic and traditional forms of classroom 
instruction, where teachers lecture and students 
are expected to listen docilely. In some schools, 
concern over the retention and reward of inno- 
vative or "good” teachers and negative reac- 
tions to "bad” teachers has become a focus of 
students’ collective attention. 

3. The reliance upon teacher and ad- 
ministrator control over student behavior gen- 
erates the high number of rules and regulations 
by which the school day is organized. It is not 
an uncommon experience for students who 
wish to go to the bathroom during class to be 
required to raise their hands and announce 
their need to the teacher and their peers. Some 
students undoubtedly would rather suffer 
quietly than deal with their need in public. 
Students who feel the school should not exer- 
cise so much control over their personal be- 
havior offer an array of perceived violations of 
good judicial process and civil liberties by adult 
school authorities, including personal clothing 
and locker room searches, dress and hair regu- 
lations, arbitrary punishments without appeal, 
premature judgments of guilt without evidence 
or proof, etc. Censorship of student newspapers 
and other controls on student political activi- 
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ties, or the farces of obedient student councils, 
are especially provocative reminders of stu- 
dents’ low status and political impotence. 

4. In many schools students argue that 
teachers and administrators do not behave in 
courteous and respectful ways toward them. 
This is the reverse of teachers’ common com- 
plaint that their students often are defiant and 
disrespectful toward them. Instructional and 
interpersonal relationships characterized by 
educators’ condescension and paternalism sig- 
nify adults’ disinterest in reciprocal human 
contact with their students. Professional norms 
against teacher-student “fraternization” increase 
the interpersonal distance and mistrust between 
these two groups. One principal reported that 
he usually called in a group of 12 or 15 stu- 
dents or went into a classroom when he was 
about to administer a paddling to a male stu- 
dent. Such circumstances, he argued, made the 
humiliation he was about to apply much clearer 
and thus a more effective disciplinary device. 
However, they also signify his low level of 
concern for students’ dignity or pride. 

5. Students’ concerns about racism focus 
upon disciplinary or instructional behavior 
which appears to unjustly single out blacks for 
differential treatment. A complete lack of, or 
minimal number of, black teachers, counselors, 
clubs, and books, and a failure to honor black 
cultural and political heroes are further student 
rationales for labeling a school as racist. Specific 
examples of these concerns arise in connection 
with the reluctance of many schools to honor 
the anniversaries of the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., or Malcolm X. The 
lack of courses directly relevant to black ex- 
perience in America, and the distortion of this 
experience in “white-oriented” texts and 
courses, are sources of much student pain and 
alienation. Whether or not the school makes a 
uniquely racist contribution to the quality of 
student life, it is clear that few schools have 
attempted to overcome the vestiges of societal 
racism that may be present among the ranks of 
students, teachers, administrators, service per- 
sonnel, and within the curriculum itself. 

6. In a similar vein, some students are 
concerned deeply with their schools’ apparent 



disregard for or igno:ance of serious social ills. 
Youngsters wrestling with problems of the 
draft, and with their awareness of social issues 
such as poverty, morality, and powerlessness, 
constantly seek the wisdom and guidance of 
their respected elders. The lack of institutional 
recognition of such issues, let alone their cur- 
ricular treatment, is a source of much student 
guilt and discontent. When their elders, and 
their educational institutions, appear disinter- 
ested or powerless in the face of such issues, 
youth are naturally confused, frustrated, and 
angry. 

7. A final tragedy is that many teachers 
and administrators who would and should ob- 
ject to such violations of educational principles 
through common sense and even decency do 
not. Some are cowed by their colleagues and 
by expectations of administrator or parental 
reaction, others are coerced by a professional 
fraternity into maintaining a code of silence. 
An educator who protests too strongly about 
current “student crises” risks being identified 
“with the kids,” a stigma injurious to good peer 
relations and professional security. Students 
often perceive such noninvolvement as evidence 
of adult hypocrisy and a lack of commitment 
to the ideas and ideals of a better world. The 
result is a loss of trust in the persons and insti- 
tutions established for the welfare and guidance 
of the young. Without trust, there is only the 
despair of conformity or apathy and the revo- 
lutionary power of anger and desperate hope. 

The existence of these conditions con- 
stitutes daily and continuing crises in the 
lives of students attending secondary schools. 
The expression of such grievances and con- 
cerns in protests and disruption creates tre- 
mendous student, faculty, and community 
pressure on school administrators. Some 
creative responses to these pressures and 
resultant “administration crises” are sug- 
gested below. 

Immediate Alternatives in Crisis 

Many school administrators see school 
disruption as a crisis that bodes ill for the 
educational institution, for the lives of young- 
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sters, and for their own careers. It is our 
own perspective that these conflictb and 
crises often may represent opportunities for 
educators to take a good hard look at them- 
selves, to reexamine their goals, and to use 
student pressure to develop new and exciting 
ways of educating youngsters. 

Recent events m.ike it clear that re- 
pression and suppression, or denial and 
escape, do not respond to key educational 
issues at stake in school crises; they do not 
even offer the hope of rapid de-escalation of 
tension and conflict. 

It is the context of seeing disruption as 
an opportunity for change, and of seeing 
change as vital, that permits more creative 
responses to school crises. 

Working with several school adminis- 
trators has indicated some meaningful and 
immediate responses to school crises that 
may reduce the level of overt conflict. In 
the midst of crisis one can often establish 
formal mechanisms for social interaction 
that crosscut prior lines of status distinction 
in the school; in this way students and teach- 
ers or different social classes and races can 
be put into immediate interaction around 
school issues. 

A second device is the immediate estab- 
lishment of a grievance handling procedure 
that has some teeth to it. It is not sufficient 
to establish a sounding board or to call for 
administrators to “listen” to students; what 
is required is a multistatus group that can 
respond to, and will seek out, student, 
teacher, and community grievances. A griev- 
ance procedure that does not have inde- 
pendent enforcement power, or access to 
enforcement from other powers in the sys- 
tem, is not worth establishing. Rather, it 
will be seen by students as another source of 
administrative deception and control. 

Students often complain that teachers 
and administrators who do not respect them 
do not listen to any grievance or argument. 
Many students say that demonstrations and 
protests have erupted because their other 
efforts to get administrators and teachers to 
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listen to their concerns and demands were 
failures. 

A relevant mechanism that could be im- 
plemented in the midst of crisis is a pattern 
of formal negotiation between conflicting 
parties. Talk that quickly leads to action is 
required; for in the long run, change is the 
only relevant agenda item. Harried school 
administrators and students will also need to 
understand the roots of their own anger and 
defense and to gain positive and productive 
control and direction over these feelings. Our 
work during the past year is replete with 
examples of school administrators who es- 
calated and provoked high levels of conflict 
because of their own righteous indignation, 
defensiveness, despair, or personal pain and 
affront. One can sympathize with all of these 
feelings and yet recognize their deleterious 
efljct upon any effort to negotiate and re- 
store order. 

The above tactics may be immediately 
invented or implemented to reduce the level 
of conflict to proportions that permit experi- 
mentation with more powerful change strate- 
gies. Prompt and open responses to student 
concerns, and the implementation of various 
grievance handling systems or conflict medi- 
ating operations, will help deal with the prob- 
lems of escalation, per se. However, such 
tactics do not deal with the basic conditions 
underlying crisis: unsolved social problems, 
curriculum and instructional irrelevance or 
incompetence, interpersonal control or dis- 
respect, and the racism which many young- 
sters feel permeate their lives in school. Only 
immediate and constant attention to the 
reformation of our schools will alter these 
basic conditions; and only such alteration 
will, in the long run, bring an end to school 
disruption and progress toward quality 
education. 

Middle-Range Strategies for Change 

One of the useful strategies that deal 
with several of the issues just raised is the 
decentralization of school decision making. 
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Specifically, this means the inclusion of stu- 
dents and members of the community in vital 
educational decisions: recruitment, evalua- 
tion, promotion, and separation of teachers; 
revision of curriculum and textbooks; autono- 
mous student organization and management 
of extracurricular activities such as news- 
papers, clubs, honorary offices, and events. 

It is not farfetched to plan now for the 
inclusion of elected student represei,tatives 
on all local and regional school boards and 
school governing agencies. Students often 
have an expertise that is to be valued and 
can be used. Moreover, students often con- 
stitute a special interest group, and may best 
be able to argue their own cases. 

The problems of adult-student relation- 
ships require restructuring of the school so 
that students and teachers can spend more 
time in personal conversation and collabora- 
tion with one another, whether or not this 
appears to contribute directly to the trans- 
mittal of academic material. The relaxation 
of teachers’ custodial concerns, and the re- 
placement of their control by caring and by 
patterns of mutual student-teacher respect, is 
of the highest priority. Adult fears that such 
“permissiveness” and “invitations to anarchy” 
will result in their being taken advantage of 
may or may not be real; in any event «uch 
fears cannot be dealt with effectively by 
avoiding experimentation. 

Clearly a high priority must be placed 
on teacher education efforts. Yet having 
well-prepared teachers does not necessarily 
lead to a healthful school environment. Well- 
prepared teachers who must operate within 
the traditional model of the classroom and 
professional role established in most schools 
are not likely to be very innovative. 

We must develop new professional role 
structures that permit teachers to be learners 
and students to be teachers; that provide 
teachers with the time and he p to think, plan, 
share, prepare, and evaluate their activity in 
meaningful ways; that permit administrators 
to be true educational leaders; and that allow 
and encourage students to be inquiring, inde- 



pendent, relaxed learners. This may require 
changing the manner in which time is used 
during the school day, shortening the school 
week, providing more flexibility in the cur- 
riculum, generating new curricula, and pro- 
viding much more substantial released time. 

The solution of recurring and escalating 
school problems requires nothing less than a 
continuing collaboration of all parties in the 
school and community. Continuing inquiry 
into school problems and controversial local 
issues, and joint efforts to implement new 
ways of working in ?he school, call for the 
formal establishment of a variety of cross- 
status, school-community problem-solving 
teams. These teams can update and maintain 
the degree of concern and interest in school 
change that, at this point, is created by inci- 
dents of protest and disruption. 

It is essential that the curriculum itself 
be renewed in ways that place less stress on 
the quantity of time spent being exposed to 
various materials and more emphasis on stu- 
dents’ ability to understand and use the mate- 
rial. This clearly requires a curriculum that 
is adaptive and flexible enough to be used in 
different ways by different schools, and in dif- 
ferent ways by different students. Although 
a variety of exciting curriculum development 
efforts can be noted in schools across this 
country, such curricula are being invented at 
a rate far exceeding their implementation. 
Further, they are being implemented with 
haste far more often than with the kind of 
thoughtful preparation that may guarantee 
success. New curricula are vital; yet new 
curricula that require and support new pro- 
fessional role structures, new patterns of 
student involvement in and out of school, and 
collaborative preparation and joint decision 
making are much more imperative. 

The combined issues of trust and power 
represent themes that cut across the griev- 
ances presented earlier and can suggest other 
strategies for responding to school crises. 
Many young people have lost trust in the de- 
sire or ability of adults and of school people 
to serve their interests and needs. Without 
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such faith, youth must seek the power to 
control their own integrity and growth. 
Attempts to rebuild our schools must focus 
on the redevelopment of educators’ practical 
and moral trustworthiness, and on young- 
sters’ willingness to trust in them. 

Curriculum changes, new patterns of 
communication and interpersonal relations, 
better economic and intellectual payoff, and 
administration of the school and classroom 
in the true interests of students, all point in 
the direction of increased trust. Changes 
must also recognize and support the sharing 



of legitimate and real power among all mem- 
bers of the educational system, and especially 
with students. Studen'. control of school 
social arrangements, individualized learning 
systems, and student participation in cur- 
ricular, instructional, and ])ersonnel decisions 
increase students’ power to affect their own 
educational careers. Adults’ willingness and 
skills in helping to create and live with new 
forms of trust and power will be key deter- 
minants of our schools’ ability to avoid de- 
structive actions and to create educational 
environments. □ 
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Can the Student Participate in His Own Destiny? 



James E. 




EDUCATORS have been “foot 



dragging’’ and divided in rendering an opin- 
ion about the ability of students to participate 
in determining their own destiny. Students 
have sensed this dividedness and confusion, 
and have proceeded to seek answers to the 
question for themselves. Their answers have 
been manifested in student protest and 
demonstrations. 

1 This quote, and others which appear not 
documented, were extracted from a doctoral dis- 
sertation prepared by the writer. These were re- 
sponses by ninth- and twelfth-grade pupils to a 
survey about participation. 



House 

Students Want To Participate 

Last year, more than 2,000 high schools 
across the nation experienced walkouts, sit- 
ins, boycotts, or other means of student ex- 
pression in an attempt to prove that they are 
important and want to participate. A careful 
analysis of the protest movement would indi- 
cate that many of the demands and concerns 
of students are indeed legitimate, and would 
suggest that a complete evaluation of how 
we do business with youngsters in school is 
needed. In fact, to deny a student the ri^t to 
participate in his own destiny is an infringe- 
ment of his constitutional rights, as described 
in the Fourteenth Amendment and the BUI of 
Rights, and reflected in a growing body of 



/am« E. House, Consultant, Secondary Education, Wayne County Intermediate School District, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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court opinions. Our judicial system has 
called for a halt to the flagrant abuse of stu- 
dent rights in school. 

Clute advocates that: 

Students must become partners with us in 
the process of their education: partners, in that 
students must share in the vital decisions of 
school life — particularly in those decisions that 
affect his privacy and his precious constitutional 
rights. Equally important is the student’s par- 
ticipation in the decisions which affect the rights 
of others. . . . Responsibility grows out of re- 
spect for one’s self and an understanding of the 
meaning of personal freedom. Responsibility 
cannot develop before freedom is granted.^ 
(Italics added.) 

“I think the students ehould be 
suited more about the^ prabHiin^ 
having. Just think, Wd: might 
come up with somethlhg.'*^^' 

One very simple, but fruitful, way of re- 
solving some of the problems in the educa- 
tional arena is merely to seek answers from 
our clients — the students. Folks in the busi- 
ness world spend millions of dollars annually 
to gather consumer opinions about their 
products. New directions are charted as a 
result of these findings. Research tells us 
that students want to be consulted as “con- 
sumers” of our educational “wares.” 

In a recent study conducted for Life ® 
magazine, more than half of the students 
polled in 100 schools across the nation 
revealed that they were unhappy with their 
limited participation in school policy mak- 
ing. Moreover, more than 60 percent of 
the same students wanted more say about 
making rules under which they must live, 
and a greater share of involvement in making 
curriculum decisions. The issue of decision 
making is relevant for pupils, as 54 percent 
labeled it “very important.” 



This student poll compares very favor- 
ably with one conducted by the writer for a 
dissertation, in which more than 60 percent 
of the pupils revealed that in their schools, 
pupils really wanted to decide what happened 
to them. Only 30 percent of the pupils in 
the same survey felt that they “usually” or 
“always” had a chance to participate in de- 
cision making on policies and rules under 
which they must live.'* The conflict between 
students and adults is crystallized, as de- 
scribed in the Life poll, where only 20 per- 
cent of the parents and 35 percent of the 
teachers felt that students should have more 
participation in policy making. Only a mere 
quarter of the adults polled placed student 
participation under the “very important” 
category as compared with 54 percent of 
the pupils. This accounts, in part, for the 
generation gap that exists, hence student 
unrest. 



Ingredients for Participation 






Some secondary schools value student 
participation, and every effort is made to 
have this participation become a significant 
part of the educational process. How do these 
schools differ from other schools? One quick 
observation of these forward-looking second- 
ary schools is that you will find an open com- 
munication link to help students participate 
in a significant way in their school operation. 

Teachers and administrators in these 
schools seek student opinion and use this to 
strengthen the fibers of togetherness. Stu- 
dents are trusted and encouraged to be differ- 
ent, because being different is one way of 



2 Morrel J. Clute. “Rights and Responsi- 
bilities of Students.” Educational Leadership 26 
(3): 242; December 1968. 

3 “What People Think About Their High 
Schools.” Life 66 (19): 24-25; May 16, 1969. 



* James E. House. “A Study of Innovative 
Youth Involvement Activities in Selected Secondary 
Schools in Wayne County, Michigan.” Unpublished 
Ed.D. dissertation. Detroit: Wayne State Univer- 
sity, 1969. 
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testing what one really believes. Decision 
making is seen as a cooperative venture by all 
who are affected by the decision. An open 
communication link in the secondary schools 
provides for a grievance procedure — a sys- 
tem of redress. This procedure is known by 
all students in school; it shows no favorites. 
We know that where communication is miss- 
ing, it always breeds suspicion and a lack of 
trust. 

In spite of the difficulty in establishing 
a workable communication link, some sec- 
ondary schools have initiated student-faculty- 
parent advisory councils that are concerned 
with such problems as discipline, classroom 
conditions, and human relations. One super- 
intendent in an Ohio school district invites 
student representatives to his office to talk 
and listen to one another on a regular basis. 
Still other schools have appointed an ombuds- 
man, have conducted open forums, and are 
sharing more power with the student council. 
Communication is beautiful, but tough to 
accomplish. 




A second glance at these forward-look- 
ing schools would reveal the existence of 
human rules and regulations. If rules and 
regulations are to be more acceptable and 
workable, students must have a chance to- 
help set the regulations. Rules and regula- 
tions must not be viewed as a means of 
keeping people in line, so that undesirables 
can be suspended when they do not toe 
the mark. 

Every effort would be made to eliminate 
those regulations that may be classified as 
annoyances, such as hall passes and permis- 
sion to go to the rest rooms. Self-discipline 
would be the goal of every student, if the 
professional staff would help him to achieve 
this goal. Students would, in fact, determine 
regulations such as the length of hair, wear- 
ing apparel, and beards, and would set up 
their own discipline procedures. 



Educators are rightfully proud of the 
Freedom School being operated in Washing- 
ton, D.C., by students. Not only do students 
determine the rules under which they must 
live, they also select teachers, develop the 
curriculum, and make other important 
decisions. 

“I doii’t think the school faculty 
jilMeha yhry mtich to bur iitudeht ebunbiK 
I think our etuden^ have 

some eay In pur ctorlculum." 

Another characteristic of forward-look- 
ing schools is an exciting and relevant cur- 
riculum. It would show evidence of being 
responsive to the current sociological prob- 
lems on the educational scene. Students do 
not understand why they cannot deal with 
problems related to poverty, racism, black 
studies, sex, drugs, and the Vietnam war. 
Instead of placing emphasis in these areas, 
educators have been forced to revise the 
academic disciplines (science, math, foreign 
languages), and make them tougher. This 
process has placed a great deal of pressure on 
students to succeed. Nonclass activities, in 
which many children find a sense of accom- 
plishment, would be an important part of the 
curricular experience. Such activities would 
not be viewed as something tacked on, after 
the fact. 

In some schools, pupils are reshaping 
the curriculum by calling for the elimination 
of the track system that segregates pupils. 
Still others encourage pupils to teach courses 
without credit, to volunteer for essential com- 
munity services, to attend department meet- 
ings as advisors, to suggest course content for 
black studies, and to share the spotlight with 
teachers on curriculum advisory councils. 

Teachers and administrators in one 
Maryland school eliminated the regular 
schedule for a two-week period. A student- 
recommended curriculum was initiated which 
included a visit to Congress, listening to jazz 
music, working with deprived children, de- 
bating the war, and a broad spectrum of 
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exciting educational experiences. The cur- 
riculum can be relevant. 




A final ingredient that would be found 
in these forward-looking schools would be an 
understanding and knowledgeable teacher — 
a teacher who felt comfortable with pupils 
helping to run the class. Pupils do not like to 
sit still and listen to teachers talk all the time. 
When students have a voice in decision mak- 
ing they are more eager to raise questions, 
explore options, and make value judgments 
about issues for the love and satisfaction of 
itaU. 

If the class engages only in oral discus- 
sion and answers the questions at the end of 
each chapter, then something is gravely miss- 
ing in the educative process. Students know 
what activities “turn them on”; teachers need 
only to ask. 

In the classroom, there are factors re- 
lated to grading practices, student-teacher 
planning, teaching methods, and the future- 
oriented curriculum that tend to prohibit 
pupil participation. A grading practice in the 
classroom that is used as a weapon, rather 
than an effort to evaluate pupils in terms of 
their own accomplishments, would be re- 
jected. Pressure to participate solely for the 
sake of a grade has a tendency to reduce 
meaningful participation. 

Teachers can, most of all, help pupils to 
participate in their own destiny by helping 
them to acquire a feeling of dignity and 
worth. No student in the classroom should 
feel belittled. Each pupil must have a feel- 
ing that he is the most important person in 
the classroom. His teacher can help him feel 
wanted and important, thereby giving him 



the skills he needs for determining his own 
destiny in school. 

Some teachers are using students as 
aides, assistants, tutors, evaluators of teacher 
performance, and in other creative roles. 
Other teachers are meeting the challenge by 
providing experience in independent study 
and small group discussions. 

The evidence is starting to mount that 
pupils can participate in their own destiny if 
the school environment is one of trust, which 
recognizes the dignity and worth of students. 
Student demands to participate in their own 
destiny provide a real chance for us to correct 
an injustice that has existed for too long. 
We should be proud that a pillar of de- 
mocracy — student participation — is moving 
closer to reality. 

If students are to participate in their 
own destiny in school related matters, stu- 
dents must choose ways and opportunities to 
use their talents, interests, and feelings. Here 
is something that you can do in your school 
now: See that 

Students have a voice in planning, decid- 
ing upon, implementing, and evaluating experi- 
ences in which they participate. 

Youths have opportunities to work with 
other youths and adults in a variety of situa- 
tions, in a variety of relationships. 

Leadership is shared. Youths share with 
teachers and other adults the responsibility for 
guiding and leading activities to the reasonable 
maximum of their potential. 

Youths are encouraged to originate plans 
and ideas for enhancing their role and partici- 
pation in school and community activities.® 

Why not try it? □ 

0 Dolores Paskal, Leonard S. Demak, and 
Edwin J. McClendon. New Roles and Relation- 
ships. Detroit: Wayne County Intermediate 

School District, 1969. p. 3. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
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Revolutions, once launched, tend to careen out 
of control. We must learn to manage explosive 
changes so the fruits of progress are more 
rapidly and evenly disseminated in improved 
economic health and educational support for 
all. We must reexamine more carefully the 
degree to which our major social institutions 
actually support the dignity and aspirations of 
the individuals who comprise them, and whom 
institutions are designed to serve. 

Smith, p. 168. 
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Educating Youth in A Revolutionary Society' 

Robert Smith 



SINCE Sputnik, the schools have 
absorbed more than their share of people’s 
projected tensions. This they have done 
even as they have sought to respond to 
revolutions in the major fields of knowledge 
and in social attitudes and have been forced 
to adjust to an exploding child population. 
We in the United States have a grave prob- 
lem of perceiving broadly enough the scope 
of our revolution and the related sources 
of conflict and turmoil which surround all 
of our basic social institutions. 

As a nation we have brought this revo- 
lution on ourselves. Our people, restless 
and mobile, energetic and ingenious in tech- 
nology, have long equated progress with 
breaking from the ways of the past, particu- 
larly in the economic and political spheres. 
Through progress we seek to verify the 
perfectibility of man and his works. Our 
liberal traditions have generated the mass 
educational system which itself accelerates 
the growing pace of change. 

We came into being as a revolutionary 
nation with widespread authority problems 
and with deep convictions that individual 
freedom, political freedom, and economic 
freedom plus education plus latitude cf 
action for the individual in all dimensions of 
life would rapidly enhance and improve life 
for all people. As we harnessed these ideas 
and put them to work during the past 200 
years, education has become one of the 
tremendous motive sources in this society 

^This article is an adaptation of the Edith 
B. Merritt Memorial Lecture given in 1964 at 
San Francisco State College. 



that impel change because the results of edu- 
cation are released and used quickly to build 
and change society. 

The Knowledge Revolution 

The production and use of knowledge 
has precipitated imbalances within the 
society. The industrial revolution under- 
girding the world in which we find ourselves 
has rapidly shifted from its earlier chief 
ingredients of land, power, minerals, capital 
equipment, and labor to what is now being 
labeled as a “knowledge revolution” in the 
area of ideas readily harnessed to produc- 
tion. Our institutions, however, have been 
slow to adapt to this fundamental change 
in the dynamics of society. For example, 
educai^ion, the basic generator of this change, 
is still widely viewed as a major drain on 
the resources of the nation. 

The “knowledge industry” accounts for 
nearly one-third of the entire economy and 
is growing more than twice as fast as the 
other sectors. Business concerns in the 
United States spend some $17 billion yearly 
to educate personnel, or one-third as much 
as is spent for the nation’s public and private 
school systems. More than one-fourth of 
the nation is engaged in being educated, and 
this proportion is increasing. We have about 
51 million students and two million teachers. 
Investment in education, according to the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, has increased the 
output of the economy and the income of 
those educated to a return on investment of 
about 10 percent. 



Robert Smith, Professor of Education, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
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A primary task of this nation is to 
invent ways to divert major portions of our 
wealth and skilled personnel into health, 
education, and welfare. The needs, viewed 
in a conventional framework, may appear 
insatiable. But this is a false perception. 
For example, in 1929 this nation invested 
3.1 f>ercent of its gross national product on 
education. With the growing implications 
of the “knowledge revolution,” only 5.8 per- 
cent was invested during 1963-64, in spite 
of the relative surge in youth population, 
costs of education, and the striking rise in 
gross national product. Many developing 
nations, despite their poverty, are making 
far greater relative efforts in the face of 
much more severe competition for the lim- 
ited funds available. Instead of shuddering 
at the “astronomical rise” in educational 
costs, we might well assess the disposable 
wealth left to this society after deducting 
educational investments, and make compari- 
sons with the other nations of the world on 
that basis. Reassurance then should replace 
panic. 

Our emphasis upon science and tech- 
nology and overuse of highly educated per- 
sonnel there and in industrial and consumer 
production reflect another growing imbalance 
as p>ersonnel shortages pile up in social 
service professions such as nursing, social 
work, and teaching. Research and develop- 
ment have also lagged in the behavioral 
sciences for a decade and a half as a direct 
result of the skewing of the National Science 
Foundation in the direction of natural sci- 
ences. One need not argue for a redress 
of balance at the expense of favored areas. 
It is not necessary in a burgeoning economy. 
The problem is one of advancing selected low 
priority fields of endeavor in terms of cur- 
rent realities, and of preempting rapidly ac- 
cruing additional wealth. For example, 1964 
produced an increase over the previous year 
of approximately $40 billion in gross national 
product. 

Knowledge is said to have doubled in 
the past decade and, in the process, has 



rendered much previous knowledge question- 
able or invalid. Ninety percent of the scien- 
tists in the world’s history are alive and 
working today. This in itself is one of the 
driving motive forces of our accumulating 
revolution. It shakes our institutions, builds 
cleavages among us, and makes us struggle 
in efforts to maintain the kind of multigroup 
and complex multi-institutional society we 
have become. Unfortunately, while we have 
moved with dispatch to harness new knowl- 
edge to our production and distribution sys- 
tems, we have been slow to adapt our social 
institutions to the knowledge revolution. 

If we grasp the deeper implications of 
the “knowledge revolution,” we can readily 
attain three objectives of revolutionary im- 
port: (a) we can spend all of the funds wc 
can sensibly absorb for creative extension of 
educational services; (b) in so doing, we 
can also assure ourselves of future increases 
in wealth hitherto unknown; and (c) at the 
same time, we can achieve new levels of 
human development for the entire popula- 
tion. 

Mobility and Leadership 

Population mobility must be recognized 
as a revolutionary factor in this society. 
Clearly the tempo of the times demands 
institutions attuned to high mobility and 
unstable membership. In some slum-area 
classes, the teacher’s class list by the end of 
the school year may show triple the number 
of names listed in September, though the size 
of the class may remain relatively stable. 
We know of middle class schools in which, 
each September, at least half the youngsters 
and a third of the teachers are new to the 
school. 

The shi^t of personnel in and out of 
leadership roles also poses difficulties in 
achieving continuity of lerdership. As wc 
seek desperately for bases of continuity— or 
certainty — plans are often upset by person- 
nel problems. This asper yf change, com- 
monly overlooked, rai < grave questions 
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about our capacity for insightful control of 
revolutionary pressures. Shifts in leadership 
are often viewed as needed accessories to 
change, but the extremely rapid migration 
of leaders in and out of key roles in our 
institutions provides a random factor ham- 
pering the functions of institutions and cur- 
tailing capacity to respond intelligently to 
change. 

Civil Rights Struggle 

The explosiveness of this nation’s civil 
rights revolution results from rising aspira- 
tions thwarted by unresponsive institutions. 
That crisis cannot subside without basic 
revisions of social attitudes and drastic re- 
arrangements affecting our major institutions, 
especially in education. 

The importance of the schools and 
colleges as agents of change is highlighted by 
the fact that they were the first among our 
major institutions to feel the shock of the 
emerging civil rights struggle a decade ago. 
Increasingly, problems growing out of rapid 
change in the larger society are promptly 
short-circuited into the schools with limited 
lead-time for planning and with little aug- 
mentation of resources. The “war on 
poverty’’ comes to mind as the most recent 
example. Schools and colleges are becom- 
ing lightning rods for discharging tensions 
arising in the society. They are not designed, 
nor are they yet prepared, for this function. 

An Expanding World 

Developments in transportation and 
communication join peoples of the world 
together along with the contagion of their 
unsolved problems in human relations. On 
one hand we are told incessantly that the 
world is getting smaller. In a limited sense 
this is true. Supersonic transportation and 
instant global communication coupled with 
new potentials for rapid cultural diffusion 
foster an illusion of a shrinking world. 

On the other hand, it is crucial that we 



perceive the world as expanding by leaps 
and bounds as we look out into it and as we 
interact with it. In the management of 
human affairs, the world is expanding; prob- 
lems become more complex and factors 
governing them have widening sources of 
origin, the roots of which tend to become, 
for the individual, more obscure. We live 
in larger and larger enclaves whether we 
refer to community, occupation, government, 
or world affairs. Reconciliation of diversity 
and the mustering of consensus for action 
become increasingly complex processes 
demanding a resiliency difficult for our 
generation to muster. There is little in 
present educational theory and less in prac- 
tice to suggest that today’s youth are being 
helped to cope with this problem. 

We should maintain our respect for 
specialized competence and for educational 
programs designed for that purpose. How- 
ever, many such programs are conceived on 
too limited a base even for the purposes they 
are expected to serve both as to content and 
as to the context in which they are taught. 
A more serious problem arises in the almost 
static designs for general and liberal educa- 
tion which pervade the schools and colleges. 
We have been warned by the psychiatrist, 
Lawrence Kubie, that specialized erudition 
without commensurate emotional and social 
maturity places the tools for destroying 
civilization in the hands of the erudite im- 
mature. Margaret Mead argued, 15 years 
ago, that our task is to prepare the young 
so that they can cope with problems pre- 
viously unknown and remake themselves in 
the process. The concept is only currently 
drawing limited attention. 

Revolution and Idoalt 

We are considering here a develop- 
mental revolution building at a progressively 
more rapid pace through time, generated 
by a complementary set of factors which 
force drastic changes in major sectors of our 
society. The cumulative impact on our in- 
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stitutions, on our patterns of association and 
habits of mind, has the dimensions of revo- 
lution; but ours is a continuing revolution 
rather than a one-time staccato affair, hence 
more of it goes on beneath our level of con- 
scious awareness. 

What then do we have as a common 
ideology or set of social ideals to consolidate 
our continuing revolution? The democratic 
creed of the Enlightenment provides the 
baseline. But those ideals to which most of 
us subscribe seem to many to represent a 
priori concepts and notions, often out of 
step with the revolution as it progresses. 
A significant minority of our people would 
jettison the ideals of democracy for various 
anti-democratic alternatives. Perhaps we 
have been careless in our efforts to clarify 
reinterpret our ideals by underestimating 
the difficulties in sustaining needed consen- 
sus in a multigroup society in transition 
and under stress. Rejecting the efficacy of 
indoctrination, we experience difficulty in 
keeping our ideals— our motive forces of 
direction — bright and sharp. 

Probl«m of 
Countor Rovolution 

There is another facet of revolutions 
which we cannot enjoy. Revolutions tend 
by and large to be brief and violent — ^giving 
many people release from frustration and 
pent-up anger. They are exhausting and 
their conclusion is followed by a period of 
consolidation under the fighting ideals of the 
revolution, if the revolutionists are success- 
ful. 

We must, for example, leam to cope 
with counter revolution in process if we are 
to control our revolution through democratic 
values and humane goals. While we may 
have small cause for discouragement, care- 
lessness and noncommitment could spell 
disaster for an open society. Currently we 
find counter revolutionaries maneuvering as 
Minute Men in the deserts of Southern 
California, the White Citizens’ Councils in 



the South, the Black Muslims in metropolitan 
ghettos, and the John Birch cadres develop- 
ing in the suburbs. We find proposals to 
restrict the level of educational opportunity 
extended to students of average ability and 
below-average financial means. 

Broad awareness of the meaning and 
potential of an open society coupled with 
determined efforts to extend opportunities 
and freedom to those left behind in the 
revolution become major antidotes to anti- 
democratic movements which challenge our 
persisting ideals. 

Human Coiti of Rovolution 

Revolutions are marked by the uneven- 
ness of their impact on different sectors of 
the population involved. In this respect, 
our revolution is characteristic. Large 
ethnic and socioeconomic groups have been 
left behind, as Harrington* and Sexton* 
have pointed out. They lag in economic 
status, formal education, and citizenship 
rights, and thus suffer severe cultural im- 
poverishment. As a result, large numbers of 
youth grow up in “cultural pockets” making 
access to responsible adulthood difficult. 

Despite our wealth and increasing 
investment in education, we permit a third 
of our young people to leave school before 
completing high school. Yet unemployment 
among youthful workers is double that of 
the working force. Also, we are facing an 
explosion in the size of our potential work 
force at a time when manpower needs are 
shrinking rapidly for the undereducated. 

Problems of youth are not confined 
to the lower socioeconomic and ethnic 
groups. College-bound students are facing 
growing problems of gaining admission to 
and main tainin g themselves in colleges and 

* Michael Harrington. The Other America: 
Poverty in the United Stales. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Penguin Bookt, 1962. 

■ Patricia C. Sexton. Education and In- 
come; Inequalities of Opportunities in Our Public 
Schools. New York: Viking Preai, 1961. 
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universities. Evidence is accumulating that 
increasing numbers of promising students 
are living in anxiety, chronic fatigue, and 
fear of failure so acute that their health is 

impaired. 

These are the dreary aspects of our 
revolution and can be viewed as another 
consetjuence of it. Large numbers of people 
suffer grievous impairment of opportunity 
and health during such periods. Revolutions, 
once launched, tend to careen out of con- 
trol. We must learn to manage explosive 
changes so the fruits of progress are more 
rapidly and evenly disseminated in improved 
economic health and educational support for 
all. We must reexamine more carefully the 
degree to which our major social institutions 
actually support the dignity and aspirations 
of the individuals who comprise them, and 
whom institutions are designed to serve. 

Ours is a society born of dissent and 
one that, in its building, has looted the 
natural resources of a continent, poisoned 
its lakes and streams, and polluted its atmos- 
phere in pursuit of immediate and sometimes 
narrowly conceived goals. It need not stand 
aghast at the small minority of youth who 
express their turbulence through negativism, 
violence, and vandalism It is axiomatic that 
youth get out of hand— or appear to their 
elders to do so — in revolutionary periods. 

Education is thus no longer a casual 
affair. It must be granted top priority as 
a prime instrument through which we realize 
the constructive potential of our ongoing 
revolution. 

A Fucus on Need* 

The problems of youth and the schools 
demand massive resources and talent drawn 
from many fields for the following educa- 
tional needs: 

I. Analysis of existing knowledge and 
support of research in the area of human devel- 
opment and learning so that teaching and school 
management shall be guided by the best that we 
know 



2. Extension of educational programs 
designed to complement the family and neigh- 
borhood environment — especially for early 
childhood years— thus capitalizing on new evi- 
dence of growth potential in both cognitive 
and affective development 

3. Assessment of the social dynamics 
and human relations within schools in efforts 
to maximize their supportive potential for per- 
sonality and character development as well as 
for effectiveness in more traditional kinds of 
school learning 

4. Development of cultural service and 
work experience programs designed to lend 
continuity to youth’s experience in and out of 
school 

5. The design of original, experimental 
curricula with strategies for unlearning and 
transitional learning adapted to build self-con- 
fidence and improved self-concepts for those 
impaired by previous experience 

6. Reexamination of special fields of 
knowledge for related integrative concepts func- 
tionally related to human development appro- 
priate to a democratic society 

7. Reexamination of possibilities for 
more extensive and creative use of specialized 
personnel from a broader range of fields 

8. Exploration of our ongoing revolution 
for attitudinal and value implications which 
should shape major objectives of the whools— 
especially for character and citizenship educa- 
tion 

9. Development of patterns of parent 
participation and in-service education for 
school personnel aimed at serious involvement 
in the process of rethinking the role and func- 
tion of the schools 

10. Establishment of research facilities 
and consultants to work with teachers and spe- 
cialists in every school district and county in 
liaison with higher education and state and 
national agencies. 

Such efforts require financial resources 
and personnel beyond conventional concep- 
tions of educational needs. As a start, we 
might seriously consider doubling the outlay 
for education during the next five to ten 

1 9^ 



years. In addition, we might add a modest 
increment for research and experimentation, 
broadly conceived. Supposing we were 
merely to match the existing level of expen- 
diture for research in science, technology, 
and the development of hardware for war 
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and defense — presently estimated at $22 
billion? 

Through such modest efforts, an affluent 
society might expect to gain greater control 
of its revolution in the service of human 
values. □ 
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The Insufferable Lot of the American 
Middle Class Child' 

Samuel Tenenbaum 



WE IN America do not realize 
what a competitive, rivalrous, demanding 
society is this in which we live. Since the 
middle class represents the solid base, the 
synthesis of a culture, the lot of the American 
middle class child is particularly difficult, if 
not insufferable. J. M. Whiting and I. L. 
Child compared 47 societies studied by an- 
thropologists as to the severity of parental 
demands placed on children. They con- 
cluded there were only two societies more 
severe with children than we arc with our 
own middle class child. 

As soon as the American middle class 
child is born, he becomes the object of solici- 
tous care and concern. And what is the 
purpose of all this concern? It is to groom 
him so that he can outpace, outdistarcc, 
outrival the neighbor’s child and everyone 
cise’s child. Like a competing horse in a 
race, the child is critically and judgmcntally 

' Based ...n a paper presented in August 1969 
before the Second International Congress of Social 
Psychiatry in London, England. 



watched for his potential. This surveillance 
starts almost from the day of his birth. An 
advertisement published by an insurance 
company shows a father holding a soft, 
cuddly infant, no more than a month or 
two old. Looking down at his child, the 
father says, “Thomas, I want to talk to you 
about college.” Already little Thomas has 
begun to feel the duties and demands placed 
on him. For the middle class child, even the 
time he achieves toilet control, when he 
begins to walk and talk, become matters 
of invidious comparisons. “Look at that 
Milton there doing his business and look at 
you. . . .” The parent may think these 
thoughts or say them, but no matter what, 
the child feels them. 

As soon as the child starts school, the 
middle class race becomes really serious. If 
their Thomas gets 90 percent, the parents 
always know a Milton who gets 100 percent; 
and if he gets 100 percent, they always know 
a Milton who gets two, or three, or four 
100 percents; so what is one 100 percent? 



Samuel Tenenbatint, Graduate Professor, O' uidur.ee ntid Counseling, Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, Sew York 
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If their Thomas gets into a college, the 
parents always know a Milton who got into 
a more prestigious college — on a scholarship, 
to boot. For it is no longer sufficient for 
an American middle class child to be a 
plain college graduate, he must be a gradu* 
ate of a “prestige” college. 

The whole idea behind this maneuver- 
ing is to create for their child a marketable 
package and for this the parents push, 
scheme, and manipulate; and this package 
involves graduation from a prestige college, 
prestige awards and scholarships, getting to 
know the right people so as to make the 
right contacts, so as to make the right friends, 
so as to make the right marriage, etc. Since 
a university degree is the minimum require- 
ment — the union card — for any sort of 
upward mobility, of pushing ahead, the pro- 
portion of college students in America is 
probably larger than in any other society. 
Forty-five percent of our young people of 
college age are in colleges, compared with 
about eight percent in England and, perhaps, 
three to four percent in France. 

No matter how good in character the 
child, if he does badly at school, he will be 
scorned and abused by his middle class par- 
ents. No matter how horrible in character 
the child, if he docs brilliantly at school, if he 
is admitted to a prestige college and wins 
scholastic honors, his parents will be proud 
of him. Such a son can do almost anything 
and will be forgiven. 

Th« Frantic Paranta 

If not so tragic in import, it would be 
amusing to watch frantic middle class par- 
ents manage the academic careers of their 
tots, no older than five, six, and seven, as 
they scheme, manipulate, and use influence 
to gain their children’s entrance into the 
right and proper private (public in England) 
schools. Since there hat developed such 
competitive demand for these status schools, 
children at the age of six or seven may find 
themselves stamped as academic failures if 



they fail to pass examinations for these 
schools. It does not take much insight to 
understand how traumatic such failure can 
be for the small child — not quite compre- 
hending what it is all about but desperately 
wanting to please his parents — as he is taken 
by his mother from school to school, only 
to learn that he has been rejected not once 
but several times because he has failed the 
devilish tests set for him. And it does not 
take much imagination to understand how 
his parents feel about the child and about 
their own sad lot when they discover that 
the children of their friends have passed 
these examinations and been admitted. 

Middle class parents, I should add, are 
most ingenious in preventing their child from 
flunking out of his class. A prominent per- 
son of means had enough influence to have 
his son admitted to a prestige college, but the 
youth was expelled shortly thereafter. Said 
the father: “I found a hole of a college :a 
the South where I doubt if the professors had 
learned how to read and, thank heavens, they 
gave him an A.B. And then I got my broker 
to give him a job.” The father seemed 
pleased as he told the story, since he felt that 
he had now saved his son for middle class 
respectability. 

Furthermore, middle class sex roles are 
equally difficult, equally competitive. It is 
expected that the male child grow up tall, 
dark, and handsome. He should, like a trou- 
badour of old, enchant women. When mar- 
ried he should play the role of a Don Juan 
to his wife, keep her perpetually entertained 
and above all happy; and, of course, he 
should be a generous provider. When he 
buys his resplendent home in the suburbs, 
he should also automatically take on added 
duties. After coming home from his city 
job, he should help his wife after supper with 
the dishes, help take care of the children, and 
see to the repair of his home. At the same 
time, he should be a leader of men — in the 
business world, in society, in the community. 
He shruld exemplify all virtues, but most 
important, he should always be big, big, and 
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even bigger — successful, successful, and even 
more successful! 

The role set for the woman is equally 
frightening. First of all, she should be very 
beautiful, with a beauty sufficient to inspire 
poetry and song. She should be smart, so- 
phisticated, fashionable, chic, and, withal, 
be a glamorous career girl. Naturally, she 
should be a graduate of a prestige college. 
Her person should at all times be flawless, 
sanitized to the nth degree. Her home, 
equally sanitized, should reflect exquisite 
taste. When she entertains, she should be 
a charming hostess, witty, captivating, so 
that her husband’s business associates and 
friends are enchanted. As a couple, they 
both should be popular and sought after for 
all purposes. 

She should be a perfect mother, tender, 
maternal, gentle, know exactly what is the 
right and proper thing to do for her children 
under all circumstances. Although feminine, 
lacy, and frilly, she should be able to fight 
with the courage of a lion to protect her chil- 
dren from any jeopardy. To her husband 
her role is equally complex. She should be 
siren, mistress, wife, mother, companion, 
lover. And above all she should have intui- 
tion. By this is meant, I suppose, she should 
know what is exactly the right thing to do, 
the perfect solution for all problems that 
arise. If you heed at all American television, 
cinema, popular periodicals, you will know 
that only woe and tragedy befall any male 
who is indifferent and, even worse, goes 
counter to a woman’s intuition. So I suppose 
assigning to women this divine intuition has 
placed on her the burden of being all-knowing 
and all-wise. 

No Limit to Ambition 

How hard it is in this competitive, rival- 
rous culture genuinely to share and to be 
happy over another's achievements! How 
easy it is to show concern and have genuine 
feeling o ' kinship and woe in the presence of 
ruin and death! Freud said that a funeral is 



a happy event for most people, since their 
competitor is gone from the scene and they 
are left behind as victors. 

As Tennyson has so well said: 

Ambition 

Is like the sea wave, which the more 
you drink 

The more you thirst — yea — drink 
too much, as men 

Have done on rafts of wreck — it 
drives you mad. 

Our middle class society is obsessed by 
a desire to achieve and to outrank family and 
friends and to make friends and family feel 
inferior compared with one’s own achieve- 
ments. We have no compunction in consign- 
ing to ridicule and public scorn those who do 
not succeed. We have built up a whole vo- 
cabulary to describe such unfortunates. We 
call them lazy, stupid, incompetent, ’’good 
for nothing." They are even regarded with 
contempt by their own children and family. 
How many good, hard-working, conscien- 
tious, kindly souls have been broken and 
made into human debris by our society’s 
insistence on success and more success! In 
the very nature of our competitive society — 
each trying to outachieve the other — there 
is inevitable failure. 

"Hitch your wagon to a star,’’ Emerson 
told us. And the misfortune is that so many 
fine and good people build their lives on such 
fanciful dreams. Some work ceaselessly to 
achieve this miracle, never giving up, no 
matter how unrealistic the goal; and ai the 
end all they have to show for their spent lives 
are failure and despair. They never stop 
trying to break the Empire State Building by 
banging their heads against it and wrecking 
their lives. 

Even those who go through the motion 
of quitting this hopeless struggle do so with 
severe damage to their personalities, for 
there simmers within them a black stew of 
discontent, resentment, jealousy, and hate. 
There is no limit to ambition, only sleepless 
nights and a "lean and hungry look.” Even 
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those who are eminently successful in the 
struggle, those who have achieved mightily 
and have won the acclaim of their colleagues, 
continue to drive themselves to ever-greater 
effort and set their goals for ever-higher 
achievements. 

The Little Man 

Since the emphasis in the American cul- 
ture is on individualism, on going it alone 
and doing it alone, no one ever feels that his 
good is merged in a cooperative tribal sense. 
True enough, because of this, the person ex- 
periences triumphs and exaltations peculiarly 
of his own making. We are a society of 
many achievements, some indeed remark- 
able. 

We live with considerable case and 
luxury; and for the most part our people have 
an abundance of food and good shelter. You 
probably know that the two major problems 
in the United States at present are finding 
parking places for our automobiles that clog 
our cities and keeping our waistlines in 
reasonable proportions because of overeating. 
In most other areas of the world, man’s 
crucial problem is to find enough food so that 
he will not starve. Two-thirds of the human 
beings in this universe go to sleep at night 
hungry for lack of food. But I ^lieve we 
are paying a terrible price in human values 
for *he driving ambition, the competitiveness 
that has made these material goods possible. 

Isolated, suffering, alone, the strongly 
competitive individual cannot resort even to 
his nearest kin for succor; for in his competi- 
tiveness, his living for success and achieve- 
ment, we find all too often brother vying with 
K'oiher, friend with friend, family member 
with other family members, children with 
parents, in his travail, he cannot obtain 
what little comfort comes from acknowledg- 
ing fear, guilt, weakness; for by the conven- 
tions he is expected to be strong and brave, 
so that often he hides behind a facade of 
fake bravado the small, suffering, li...e hu- 
man being he is and we all are. And *n 



truth one docs not go in weakness to a rival 
for help. 

His tragedy is further compounded in 
that the mighty things he creates and builds 
further alienate him from himself and from 
society. His mighty machines and his never- 
ceasing industry in the end dominate and 
enslave him. Our giant industries have be- 
come too big for man. His government, 
created to serve him, has in its vast ness 
become so remote that he, the little man, 
is lost and engulfed. Even his social life has 
become complex, organized like a business, 
and — even worse — competitive. 

An Empire of Things 

We have known mHlionaires who have 
died in big mansions in their massive beds, 
surrounded by five nurses and three doctors, 
but without a soul to touch their hand in 
human kindness. The struggle to achieve 
and to amass has created not human warmth, 
but an empire of things, remote and cold, 
and of no comfort in the deepest sense, out- 
side of the ease of dying. 

Man lives alone, he suffers alone, he 
dies alone. Many cannot cope with this sense 
of being alone and many psychological prob- 
lems result. Many break under the strain, 
unable to carry the load, especially when they 
cannot successfully compete; and their mis- 
fortunes seem to be much greater than their 
successes. The sense of being alone, of being 
unwanted, of being adrift on uncharted seas, 
of being weighed down with Job-like despair, 
is indigenous and inevitable in an individual- 
istic and competitive culture. Psychiatrists 
and psychologists know the high price man 
has paid in broken and missjient lives for this 
pattern of conduct. 

The existential reality is this: We — all 
of us — are on a sinking ship. Every day we 
are dying a little. Every day we are a step 
nearer to the cemetery. And Hobbes has 
warned us that the solitary life is “poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short." 
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Because of these cultural pressures, 
our middle class, I believe, has become so 
driving, so ambitious, so competitive — obses- 
sively and compulsively so — that its members 
are doing irreparable harm to themselves and 
their offspring. I ask: Is this, our competi- 
tive, achieving culture, destroying our ca- 
pacity for good, warm, loving relationships — 
traits crucial to the good person? Are our 



ambitions devouring us? Are middle class 
parents w th their insatiable demands for 
ever-higher achievement casting a blight on 
their offspring? Will these young people 
become driving and hard, not the soft and 
warm human beings so crucially essential if 
they are to become good husbands and wives 
and cooperating members of a society in- 
creasingly complex and difficult? □ 
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Reach Out or Die Out 

F. T. Cloak, Jr. 



HOMO SAPIENS is a species 
within the animal kingdom, the vertebrate 
subphylum, the mammalian class, and the 
primate order. The differences between this 
species and others, while striking to us, are 
of degree only. 

H. sapiens has been perhaps the most 
successful species up to now, but the very 
mechanisms which have led to this temporary 
success (and all success is temporary, in 
terms of evolutionary time) may lead it 
to extinction in the very near future. It is 
the author’s purpose to discuss some of these 
mechanisms, to show how they have led to 
adaptive success, to show why they are dy- 
namically and cumulatively developing into 
a very real threat to the existence of the 
species, and to suggest a new approach to 
the humanitic-s and social studies in the 
schools which may help to defer the threat, 
at least for another generation or two. 

Success of a species if. defined as sur- 
vival and increase, or at least maintenance. 



of numbers through time. The requisites of 
success are adaptation to the existing en- 
vironment, and adaptability to allow for fur- 
ther adaptation to the environment as it 
changes. 

The vertebrate species in general have 
achieved success through adaptive behavior, 
that is, by developing ways by which individ- 
uals actively interact with each other, with 
animals of oU>er species (for example, with 
predators and prey), with vegetation, with 
physiographic features, and with other as- 
pects of their immediate envin nment. Each 
normal individual of the species acquires a 
set of instructions for behavior from certain 
other, generally older, individuals, thus main- 
taining the continuity of appropriate adaptive 
behaviors down through the generations. 

Continuity of Bohavior 

Some of these instructions are inherited 
biologically, equally (and exclusively) from 
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the male and female parent; these biological 
instructions are “wired in” at birth, to use a 
computer analogy, or they develop spontane- 
ously with normal growth later on. Some 
biological instructions are highly specific; 
they tell the individual animal exactly what 
to do in a given situation. Other biological 
“wired in" instructions are more general; they 
tell the individual how to learn from experi- 
ence, or from the example or tuition of other 
individuals. 

In other words, these general biological 
instructions direct the animal to acquire more 
specific instructions from its own surround- 
ings. 

Mammalian species, in general, are 
characterized by a high development of this 
learning mode of acquiring instructions. 

When individuals learn from the ex- 
ample or tuition of other individuals, we can 
speak of another, nonbiological, kind of in- 
structions, parallel to the biological kind. As 
instructions of the biological kind are “wired” 
into the nervous system of the individual 
through the action of his genes during de- 
velopment, so those of this other kind are 
“programmed" into his nervous system by 
tra inin g and by observation. Thus they too 
are received from other, generally older, in- 
dividuals; and again, the continuity of ap- 
propriate, adaptive behaviors is maintained 
down through the generations. 

Each normal individual acquires the 
traditional behaviors of the species or, more 
accurately, the traditional behaviors of his 
local subgroup; in other words, he acquires 
the culture of his group. The higher primate 
species (monkeys, apes, and men) are char- 
acterized by the development of repertories 
of culturally transmitted instructions for be- 
havior. Until very recently, as we shall see, 
the problems of adaptation that man has 
faced have been exactly the same as those 
of other behaving animals. His super-primate 
development of the cultural mode of trans- 
mission, and of repertories of cuUural in- 
structions, have simply made him the most 
successful of them all. 



Change of Behavior 

So far, I have emphasized the continuity 
of biological and cultural behavior-systems. 
I have alluded to development of species, but 
not to development of repertories of instruc- 
tions, biological (“wired”) and cultural 
(“programmed”). Turning now to the 
mechanisms of evolutionary change of be- 
havioral repertories, I must begin by stating 
a basic assumption: While biological in- 
structions and cultural instructions for be- 
havior diilcr in their modes of transmission, 
and in certain specific details of their evo- 
lutionary mechanisms, the general process of 
evolutionary development is identical for 
both. 

As Charles Darwin showed, in his On 
the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, the process of evolution consists 
of two phases, radiant variation and natural 
selection. By radiant variation, Darwin 
meant spontaneous, random change in 
hereditary material. The most important 
form of radiant variation, we now know, 
is mutation, and we shall use that term from 
now on. In the behavioral language we 
have been using, from time to time an in- 
struction is modified spontaneously at some 
point in its transmission from one individual 
to another, or a new instruction seems to 
spring into existence spontaneously, per- 
haps as a random combination of old instruc- 
tions or parts thereof. 

The essential point here is that from 
the point of view of adaptivene.^s, there is 
neither rhyme nor reason for any g ven mu- 
tation.* Hence mutation in no way provides 
direction to evolution; what it does provide 
is evolutionary potential, the material upon 
which the directional process, natural selec- 
tion, can operate. 

Natural selection is Darwin’s other 
phase of evolution. In our terms, natural 

> The vast maiority of mutations are, in fa^, 
maladaptive. To use the computer analogy again, 
the occurrence of a mutation is like stabbing a pro- 
gram card with an ice pick; the chances of getting 
a better program are very sirall, but finite. 
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selection determines that instructions (new 
and old) for more adaptive behaviors sur- 
vive, prosper, and propagate at the expense 
of instructions for less adaptive behaviors. 
It works this way: If a novel (mutant) in- 
struction makes the behavior of its carrier 
more adaptive than that of his fellows, he 
will probably live a little better and/or a 
little longer, and thus have more opportu- 
nities than they to pass on his whole reper- 
tory of instructions, including the new one. 

So more of the children or pupils in the 
next generation will be his and, possessing 
the new, superior instruction, they will have 
the same reproductive/pedagogical advan- 
tage over their fellows, and so on until, as 
an ultimate limit, the new instruction may 
eventually become universal in the local 
group. (Indeed, since intergroup transmis- 
sion is always going on, it may become estab- 
lished in other groups, provided it is adaptive 
in them, and ultimately become a universal 
instruction for the whole s[>ecies.) 

When thinking about behavioral evolu- 
tion, it is very important (and very difficult) 
to remember that the entire process is com- 
pletely mechanical. It does not matter at all 
whether anybody believes the new behavior 
to be adaptive or not, to be moral or not, to 
be desirable or not. It does matter, of course, 
whether the behavior (that is, the behaver) 
is rewarded or punished by other individuals 
in the group, because such behavior by them 
is a feature of the surroundings to which 
the new behavior must be adaptive if it is 
to endure. 

For example, if I merely believe that a 
new behavior on the part of my anthropol- 
ogy students (for example, refusing to do 
“Mickey Mouse” assignments) is “bad,” or 
maladaptive, I may be correct or I may be 
incorrect. The only way to find out is to 
wait for natural selection to work, to see 
whether the behavior becomes more and 
more widespread, whether students who ac- 
quire the behavior prove to be more success- 
^1 as adults than those who do not, and so 
forth. My belief (that the new behavior is 



maladaptive) is not scientific or rational, it 
is merely a part of my behavioral repertory, 
acquired from parents, teachers, classmates, 
and others; in short, it is simply u prejudice. 

In truth, I have no real way of knowing 
whether that behavior is maladaptive or not; 
the sciences of anthropology, sociology, 
pedagogy, or whatever simply have not 
developed to the point where I can make 
an honest, rational prediction of the long- 
run consequences of a new behavior.* 

If, on the other hand, my instructional 
repertory leads me to act in a certain way 
toward this new behavior and its carriers, 
perhaps by flunking them out of school and 
into the army, I am quite certain that the 
behavior would not survive, prosper, or prop- 
agate. But what have I done? I have, by 
acting as an environmental factor, effectively 
made the new behavior maladaptive. The 
question of its long-term adaptiveness is com- 
pletely moot; it will never be tested. What- 
ever protestations I may make about having 
acted on the basis of my “learning,” and 
about having “taught” the students an im- 
portant lesson about life, I have in fact 
neither learned anything nor taught any- 
thing. I have merely proved that I constitute 
a significant portion of the students’ envi- 
ronment. 

To reiterate: Our traditional instruc- 
tions, biological or cultural, may or may not 
produce in us behavior adequately adaptive 
for our present environment. As we pass 
these instructions along, the behaviors they 
produce may or may not be adequately adapt- 
ive for future environments. Whether they 
will or not, they are all we nave to pass on. 

3 It is because of the utter impossibility, given 
our present state of ignorance, of predicting the 
long-term adaptive consequences of an innovation, 
that I feel justified in treating the introduction of a 
new cultural instmction as a random mutation. In 
short, cultural innovations may seem to be more 
predictable than biological innovations, but their 
adaptive consequences are not, and that is what 
really matters. No matter how carefully we try 
consciously to shape our social ends, natural selec- 
tion seems to prove us fools in the long run. 
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Any evaluation or conscious selection, of our 
own instructions or of instructions we may 
observe in the behavior of others, will itself 
be based on our own traditional instructions; 
metaphorically, on the past experience of our 
group. 

We have never had a way of planning 
for a future different from the present, and 
we have none now. Until recently, our pres- 
ent and future environments were enough 
like our past environments to let us survive 
from one generation to the next, and even 
to prosper, by using the. instructions tradi- 
tional to our group. Now, in the last half of 
the 20lh century, there is considerable doubt 
whether this two-million- (or two-billion-) 
year-old truth still holds, for reasons we shall 
now discuss. 

Frequently, when an animal behaves, it 
alters its environment. In general, however, 
and invariably until recently, when an ani- 
mal alters its environment the change is 
soon reversed by natural forces; the environ- 
ment soon returns to its former state. (For 
example, if a pack of wolves brings down 
an elk, another elk soon takes its place.) 
This is what is frequently referred tc as “the 
balance of nature.” Lx)ng-tcrm, irreversible 
change is generally brought about by geo- 
logical and climatological processes which 
operate very slowly; a significant change 
takes place only over a great many animal 
generations. Thus, a relatively slow rate of 
mutation generally provides an adequate evo- 
lutionary potential, a sufficient amount of 
variability for natural selection to operate on, 
to keep the spec ies adapted. 

Until about 10,000 years ago, altcra- 
tii»ns in environment brought about by the 
behavior of human animals were completely 
reversible also. Man was exclusively a hunter 
and gatherer, ecologically a sort of combi- 
nation wolf and ape, although biologically 
he had been a hominid for over two million 
years and had been completely human for 
at least I00.(XX) years. Even after humans 
acquired instruct ons for food-producing be- 
haviors (the “neolithic revolution," circa 



8000 B.C.), their ability to alter the environ- 
ment irreversibly was only slight, although 
wiuiin a mere 2,000 years some of them 
were constructing irrigation works, building 
and living in cities, and turning to imperial 
conquest of their neighbors. 

Yet for all that, a new and significant 
pattern of evolutionary change was set: 
Every innovation which proved adaptive to 
the present environment, and thus became 
established through natural selection, in turn 
irreversibly altered the future environment, 
thus making some old behaviors maladaptive 
and some new behaviors adaptive, which in 
turn altered the environment again, thus 
creating a positive feedback loop between 
behavioral (now exclusively cultural) change 
and environmental change. More critically, 
one environmental change may pave the way 
for several instructional changes, each of 
which may cause several environmental 
changes, each of which, in turn, may call 
forth several instructional changes; so there 
has been a tremendous and continuing accel- 
eration in the rates of both cultural and envi- 
ronmental change sine - neolithic times. 

Conformity and Continuity 

From the point of view of individuals’ 
conscious awareness, the snowballing of 
change began to cause discomfort about the 
time of George Washington, or a little after. 
Up until then, the people of each generation 
could still feel that life was much the same 
as it had been before, and that it would con- 
tinue to be about the same (local fluctuations 
and disasters, of course, excepted). Thus, 
the traditional life-ways (instructions) were 
good enough, with maybe a little technologi- 
cal innovation here and there being recog- 
nized in each man's lifetime, but certainly 
with no change being recognized in such 
areas as religion or morals. Changes in re- 
ligion and morals had been going on right 
along, of course, but slowly enough to have 
been imperceptible to the individual, or at 
least to have been handled by traditional 
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grumpy gossiping of the old about the Viiung; 
which is to say that real culture change had 
been masked by traditionally recognized old- 
young ’’generation gap” differences. 

But increasingly, ever since Washing- 
ton’s time, as people get older they are forced 
to perceive that the world (that is. their indi- 
vidual environments, including the behaviors 
of other, espeeiall) younger, people) is chang- 
ing in the spar of their own lifetimes, and 
they respond with behaviors that have func- 
tioned. in the past, to resist change Whether 
or not they recognize that the perceived 
changes consist of results of their own past 
behavior, and of new adaptations of the 
young to those results, is irrelevant. Their 
cultural inventories include instructions to 
act against change, and they act. Those in- 
structions arc included in their inventories 
because, for literally millions of years, they 
were adaptive; there was very strong selec- 
tive pressure in their favor. 

In a hunting soci''!y, in a peasant so- 
ciety, or even in a pri -industrial urban soci- 
ety, the risks involved n change far outweigh 
the likely benefits, selection favors a low 
mutation rate. Invariably, the cultural mu- 
tation rate has been kept low by the estab- 
lishment of instructions placing the power 
of decision making in the hands of older 
people, along with instructions making older 
people react negatively to the natural (I be- 
lieve) innovative efforts of the young. The 
kids want to try everything; the grown-ups 
want to squelch them; and the grown-ups 
have the guns. 

In our society, grown-ups* change-resist- 
ing instructions vary from the ma.xim “Chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard,” to the 
rules governing the organization of the 
United States Senate, to our propensity to 
patronize foreigners and members of minor- 
ity groups; that is, to treat them as chil- 
dren, who should be seen and not heard. Our 
old values, our old beliefs, our old tech- 
niques arc to be trusted; we react viscerally 
to any challenge to them, because throughout 
history any innovation has been in fact risky. 



The elders of the tribe have always consti- 
tuted the first adaptive hurdle for any new 
idea, and for gtxxi reason — until now. 

Now we arc up against the wall. Our 
changing repertories of cultural instructions 
have caused us tti behave in such a way that 
we have changed the world far beyond the 
point where the repertories can direct our 
behavior to cope with it. We recognize, I 
believe, that w’c cannot cope with it by 
changing it back. Therefore, we must change 
our repertories all the faster, to adapt to this 
ever more rapidly changing environment. 
But, as I have already rgued, we cannot 
ftuidr culture change in an adaptive direc- 
tion. because we arc far too ignorant. 

Humanities and Social Studies 

There is only one thing we can do that 
has any scientific basis all, and that is 
deliberately to raise the mutation rate, if we 
can; to try, and above all to let the young 
try, as many combinations and variations of 
as many different instructions as possible, to 
give natural selection the maximum amount 
of material to work on. 

We can attempt, in other words, to raise 
our evolutionary potential. We can do thix 
by riddinft ourschex and our jellow adull.^ 
and, certainly, our childicn and pupils, of old 
instructions whose sole junction is to produce 
conformity and continuity in behavior. To 
do that requires a new approach to the 
teaching of the humanities and social studies 
in the schools. 

Most of humanities and social studies 
instruction has been concerned with the in- 
culcation of values, with an attempt to im- 
plant the communal instructions for making 
moral decisions in the children’s nervous 
systems, in order to maintain continuity with 
the past. At the same time we have used 
our authority to protect our children from 
alien moral ideas and notions and influences. 
If we arc to raise the evolutionary potential 
of our culture, we must now reverse our- 
selves rompletcly. 
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Wc must say openly: “There arc prob- 
ably a lot of behavioral instructions in the 
American white middle-class repertory which 
will be adaptive for you, but there arc prob- 
ably a lot of instructions there which will be 
maladaptive for you. too, and w'c frankly 
have no idea which will be which for you in 
2000 A.D. or for your children in 2030 A.D 
There arc also probably some potentially 
useful ideas in a thousand other repertories. 
Wc will make as many of these repertories 
available to you as wc can. But wc can’t 
select for you. You must make your own 
selection." 

It follows, of course, that there is 
neither time nor place in this new approach 
for stock curricula, regular lectures, or ex- 
aminations on specific bodies of content. We 
must cultivate not only freedom to choose 



from the past, but also diversity in the pres- 
ent Each student must be positively encour- 
aged to do his own thing, and defended 
against pressure to conform from teachers, 
schoolmates, and parents. This is not for his 
good, and certainly not for his enjoyment 
(many will find it most painful), but for the 
survival of our society. 

To try to raise our cultural evolutionary 
potential by thus raising the mutation rate 
is to run a terrible risk ; it is bound to produce 
disruption in the school and in the commu- 
nity and sjffcring for irrdividuals. But, if 
the alternative is to allow our behavioral 
repertories to fall farther aitd farther behiitd 
adaptive reality, then Western civilization, 
and perhaps the entire species Homo xapiens. 
will follow the dodo and the dinosaur into 
oblivion. □ 
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Irrationalism and the New Reformism 

Mary Anne Raywio 



AMONG the ideas which may 
soon come to influence education most sig- 
nificantly, two statKl out — both by way of 
gathering momentum, and by virtue of the 
changes they would bring to any and all 
institutions affocted. The first of these ideas 
— or, more accurately, these sets of ideas — 
is what might be called irrationalism or, in 
its extreme form, anti-rationalism. The sec- 
ond constitutes a very special type of reform- 
ism, taking its character and flavor from the 
anti-rationalism which in part inspires it 



To assess the sort of impact these two 
interrelated ideas may have on schools, we 
must first examine their nature and form. 
Although an exhaustive attempt might fill 
a book, perhaps we can here look at two out- 
standing features of each of these sets of 
ideas: the circumscribing of reason’s role 
and the expansion of the role of emotion, as 
represented in contemporary irrationalism; 
ar^ the irrationalism and rejection of demo- 
cratic proce.a which mark the new re- 
formism. 
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Antl-Ratlon«nMn 

First, just what sort of anti-rationalism 
is present? Actually, it seems to constitute a 
broad trend, displaying a range of conviction 
with respect to the role of rationality in life. 
It includes those disappointed heirs of the 
Enlightenment who have come to question 
whether reason and knowledge will ever yield 
the solutions we had hoped. And in more 
extreme form, the movement also encom- 
passes those who no longer question hut arc 
convinced that for contemporary man, reason 
has become more banc than boon. A direct, 
frontal attack on reason has played a prom- 
inent part in many of the activities of the 
New Left, black militants, and student dem- 
onstrators across the nation. It is not merely 
that critics seem justified in charging these 
groups with anti-rationalism. The significant 
point is rather that so many have openly 
claimed anti-rationalism for themselves. For 
an overt rejection of logic, reason, aird knowl- 
edge is one of the i/iost frequent themes of 
these groups — even if its expression is often 
parenthetic and almost offhanded. Irnlccd, it 
is almost as if a rejection of the processes 
and products of reason has already become 
an unquestioned operating assumption for 
these groups. Thus, such rejection needs 
stating only in handling outsiders and their 
challenges 

On such occasions, one hears the mes- 
sage over and over again : “ ‘On the New 
Left, we’re not so logical,' ” proudly proclaims 
one young interviewee. And furthermore, “ ‘It 
is not possible to be logical wrhen you’re writh 
us.' ” ' At the recent Princeton seminar held 
by the International Association for Cultural 
Freedom, observer Walter Goodman was 
struck by the frequency with which these 
groups expressed their suspicion toward 
reason. 

This attitude went well beyond impa- 
tience with the tedium of such traditional 

* Quoted by Lionel Abel in: "Seven .teroe* 
of the New Left." Sm- York Times Matazine, 
May 5. 19M. pp. 30 and 129. 
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practices as discussion, analysis, and weigh- 
ing of alternatives. It was not that these wrere 
merely dull or unnecessary; They were down- 
right undesirable. Moreover, the several rep- 
resentatives of the newer politics condemned 
repeatedly the "lack of passion” of the others 
gathered at Princeton. One put it hands 
dowm: ‘‘‘Cool reasonableness is ... not 

preferable to a political hysteria.’ ” * 

Tills introduces a second facet of anti- 
rationalism. which is really but the other side 
of the coin. For if rca^>n, knowledge, and 
analysis are found wanting when it comes to 
choosing a program or deciding an issue, it 
is feeling and passion on which one should 
depetKi instead. Indeed, among this group, 
passionate conviction and involvement pro- 
vide the very procedural ground for decision 
and choice — just as detachment, objectivity, 
and calm appraisal were once urged as the 
qualitative ground important to valid choos- 
ing and deciding. These latter, traditional 
qualities, suggest the present group, are in 
fact better calculated to becloud and invali- 
date choosing; for the yield of detached 
choice will surely lack the sort of ‘‘gut com- 
mitment" that provides the only legitimate 
warrant for acceptance and action. 

A man may become intellectually con- 
vinced by objective experiment and demon- 
stration that ‘‘Water boils at 2I2“F.” — or 
cognitively informed by factual reports that 
numerous deaths from malnutrition are oc- 
curring daily in Biafra — but neither item is 
likely to rouse him to passionate relevant par- 
tisanship. And unless something evokes feel- 
ing in him, then it lacks ‘‘authenticity” for 
him, and he is just as well off not believing 
it at all. 

Without such a crucial, sanctioning 
emotional quality, sheer knowledge or belief 
is meanin^ess and useless or worse: pro- 
ductive of inauthenticity or hypocrisy. 

® Quoted by Waller Goodman in : ‘TTie 

Liberal Establishment Faces the Blacks, the Young, 
the New Left." New York Times Magazine, De- 
cember 29. 1968. p. 30. 
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Intense emotion, caring, and passion 
stand then as contemporary irrationalism s 
cure for the ills of tsxlay. ^ ct not all the 
individuals and ideas comprising the growing 
irrtitionalist trend arc as openly hostile to 
reason as arc the youth croups and militants 
so far identified. TTiere are proposals in many 
fields which do not involve direct assaults on 
reason and its efficacy or desirability — but 
which nevertheless lead to quite similar con- 
sequences. For the irrationalist. as well as 
the anti-rationalist, urges the substitution of 
feeling and emotion in approaching tasks we 
have been assigning to reason and knowl- 
edge. 

Both explicit and implicit, the evidcnecs 
and manifestations of this milder irrationalist 
tendency abound in various spheres, and 
from diverse sources. 

The impressive populaiity of Marshall 
McLuhan provides one kind of case in point, 
for McLuhan almost contemptuously dis- 
misses the “linear.” one-dimensional logic 
which has provided the model for the ration- 
alist tradition. For him. such logic is simply 
obsolete and passe. And although as scien- 
tist and scholar McLuhan must keep one foot 
in the old-fashioned rationalist camp, both 
the method and style of his works reveal an 
increasingly familiar impatience with tradi- 
tional ways of working out and supporting 
conclusions. The imagery in which he deals, 
and the often obscure connections and as- 
sociations by which he proceeds from one 
idea to another, suggest a style of inquiry 
which has aptly been dubbed more psyche- 
delic than scientific or rationalistic. 

Indeed, in education itself — and not 
just among the youth protesting the Estab- 
lishment — one finds a growing preoccupation 
with emotion, feeling, and affect among the 
most widely read newer books. As one inter- 
preter observed, the education books of the 
sixties differ markedly from those most 
prominent a decade ago. The latter called 
for an “intellectual upgrading" within educa- 
tion; today's cry is instead for “humanizing 



the schools, and the concern is with affective 
development, not cognitive.'' 

A remarkable recent addition to this lit- 
erature bears the telling title Education and 
Ec\ta^y. Crilici/inc alnuxst all education past 
and present for its omission of “the Diony- 
sian factor. " the author asks and answers 
the critical educational question this way: 

What. then, is the purpose, the goal of 
education:* A large part of the answer n.ay well 
be what men of this civiliration have longest 
feared ant most desired: the arhicrcnicnl of 
momctin of c(\tay\ Not fun. not simply pleas- 
ure. as in the equation of Bentham and Mill, 
not the libido pleasure of Freud, but ecstasy, 
the ultimate delight.* 

It is unfair to the author. Ltyok editor 
George Leonard, to oversimplify his plan for 
achieving this goal. But encounter groups 
constitute a major and continuing method to 
be diffused and pursued in sc-mc form in 
most teaching and learning. And he also 
suggests that schools can learn much from 
such pcrsonalistically-oriented endeavors as 
the unusual Esalen Institute, with its pro- 
gram of “meditation, intensified inner im- 
agery. basic encounter, sensory awareness, 
expressive physical movement, and creative 
symbolic behavior." Criticizing the distort- 
ing bias of education as we have knowm it, 
the author suggests that today s schools 
typically produce “emotional imbeciles, 
"sensorv ignoramuses. " and “somatic dumb- 
bells." 

Mr. Leonard docs not indulge in opai 
anti-rationalism. There is no overt denigra- 

1 Harold W. Sobel. “The New Wave of 
Fdiicalional I.ileraliire." Phi Delta Kappan 50 (2) 
109-11; October 1968. 

* All quotations are taken from Education 
and Eroaty. by George B. Leonard (New 
York: Delacorte Press. 1968) as it originally 

appeared in three installments of look: “How 
School Stunts 'Voiir Child." 32 (19): 
September 17. 1968; “Visiting Day 2001 A.D.." 
32 (20): .37-40-*-; October 1. 1968; and “The 
Future Now." 32 (21): 57-60-)-; October 15. 
1968. Reprinted by courtesy of the editors. From 
the May 28. 1968 issue of Ijiok. Copyright 
Tj 1968 by Cowles Communications, Inc. 
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tion of ihc cognitive nor denial to it of an 
important role, either in education or in liv- 
ing. But what we have seen does seem to 
place him squarely among the larger group 
who have concluded that we simply cannot 
ask of reason and knowledge all that we of 
the 20th century have expected from them. 
And this adds up to a plea for an enlarged 
sphere and role for the irrational in man. 
Leonard obviously joins the ranks of those 
who Want to pursue answers to life's major 
questions by consulting emotion in prefer- 
erKe to reason. And his rationale is pre- 
sumably quite similar to that previously- 
mentioned; the demand for passionate in- 
volvement in the replies to those questions, 
and a continuously intense emotional en- 
gagement with life itself. “The future." he 
warns, “will very likely judge nothing less 
appropriate than detached, fragmented, un- 
feeling men." •' 

Th« N«w R«formism 

Since he is also a bearer of the new 
reformism earlier mentioned. Mr. Leonard 
provides a good introduction to this second 
set of ideas which may also exert profound 
educational irfluencc. Last year he promul- 
gated “A New Liberal Manifesto" in which 
he explained why traditional liberalism 
“failed" and has become “irrelevant": 

Many liberals suffered a disabling flaw. 
Their liberalism did not extend below tbeir eye- 
brows. . . . they were liberals of doctrine, ideol- 
ogy. and the intellect. . . .* 

As this suggests, the heart of the new 
reformism is just that; heart. Its affinity 
with anti-rationalism is clear because it seeks 
to extend the general style and specifie pro- 
cedures of irrationalism to apply to socio- 
politicial issues and decisions. The new 
reformism stands as a recommendation to the 
effect that irrationalism provides the answers. 

IHd. 

George B. Leonard. “A New Liberal Mani- 
festo." Loot 32 Ml); 27; M.->.y 2R. 1968. 



not just for the individual's life style and 
choices; it a'.»o recommends the appropriate 
posture * . nations, and the general means 
of working out our collective problems. 

Within the new reformism, as among 
the anti-rationalists, there is a w-idc spectrum 
of opinion — all advocates displaying, how- 
ever. a common tendency. We sec it in its 
mildest and perhaps incipient form in such 
a program as the Mothers March for Peace — 
which, in contrast to its contemporary or- 
ganizations. seemed to represent nothing so 
much as the reflection of. and demand for, 
genuinely cmtuional response to the horrors 
of w ar. But the Mothers March was perhaps 
mere prologu*'. with its plea for attending the 
affective dmicnsions of problems inevitably 
intellectualized and abstracted when pursued 
as affairs of state. Subsequent reformists 
have demanded a far more prominent role 
for the affective. Witness again, for example, 
testimony at Princeton for political hysteria 
in preference to “cool reasonableness." It 
came, incidentally, not from a youngster, but 
a professor at Harvard. 

This preoccupation with feeling, and 
the demand for continuous passionate en- 
gagement, seems to represent one feature of 
the new reformism's two-pronged ideological 
base. The second part consists in an almost 
wholesale rejection of our sociopolitical sys- 
tem — government, of course, but also other 
major institutions as well. Most important, 
what is rejected — rendering the new reform- 
ism actually far more revolutionary than 
reformist in character — are the procedural 
pro-visions regulating the way all particular 
decisions arc made. 

American theorists have gloried in the 
claim that our political system permits of and 
virtually even institutionalizes change — al- 
lowing for extensive alterations, while taking 
as its only constant or unalterable arrange- 
ments, the procedural: the broad outline, that 
is. of how we shall decide. Thus, it is doubly 
.significant that this decision process itself 
is perhaps a major target of the new re- 
formism. 
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This, it appears, is precisely what is at 
slake in ••confrontation'’ politics, the program 
increasingly pursued by the new reformism. 
The strategy seems to be to force particular 
decisions directly, thus circumventing or re- 
versing the legal processes by which the 
issues would otherwise be resolved. 

There is nothing radically new, of 
course, in a minority’s resort to direct action 
in attempting to wrest or assure its own 
riglits as against those of a majority. What 
does seem relatively new. however, is the 
extension of such measures to apply also in 
other situations, resulting in attempts to com- 
pel majority performance when minority 
rights arc not primarily or prominently at 
issue. To cite several examples: the demand 
that Afro-American history courses be 
offered in schools can easily be read as an 
insistence on minority rights; the demand 
that such courses be made compulsory for all 
students is something else. While even op- 
porents might be willing to understand the 
iii t demand as an assertion of minority 
nghts, the second seems to represent a new 
construction of minority entitlement — and a 
construction it is hard to rccondle with a 
commitment to the majority’s right to govern 
itself. 

Similarly, the assertion of one's ri^t 
to refuse to be drafted is one thing; a demon- 
stration denying anyone admission to an 
inductior; center is another. Or again, the 
boycotting and picketing of a meeting is a 
time-honored privilege; its disruption to the 
point where it cannot occur at all has not 
been. (It is not that our history has been 
devoid of such attempts. What docs seem 
new and qualitatively different, however, is. 
on the one hand, the morally righteous pos- 
ture assumed by the perpetrators, and on the 
other, the tolerance which has met such 
efforts. It was, after all, not so many y^'^rs 
ago that we associated such measures only 
with those ‘’kooks'’ and sneaker-shod old 
ladies populating what was then described 
as a “lunatic fringe.") 

Thus, the new reformism seems to ad- 



vance a view that is antithetically opposed 
to traditional decision-making arrangements. 
It should be noted that the denunciations and 
rejections of what may loosely be called 
“democratic procedure'' arc not limited to the 
extravagances of a few, or the excesses of 
frenzied moments. The opposition to demo- 
cratic processes is both frequent artd pre- 
dictable, because it is built right into the 
ideology which directs many of the new 
reformists. Both Herbert Marcuse, the 
philosopher-prophet of the New Left, and 
Frantz Fanon. the intellectual .sire of black 
militancy, argue in effect that reform — pur- 
sued within the system and according to its 
rules — is simply impossible.' Significant re- 
form requires systemic change tantamount to 
revolution. For in order to succeed at all, 
dissidents must reject the entire system, and 
with it, the ground rules which sustain and 
make it possible. 

Roto of Educotton 

And what is education to make of all 
th;s? If anti-rationalism and the new reform- 
ism are the emerging ideologies tliey seem to 
be. what should be the posture of the schools 
with regard to the new Weltanschauung? In 
one sense, of course, the question comes after 
the fact — for schools in many metropolitan 
areas have already felt the effects of the new 
reformism. 

But whether or not we can really con- 
trol all of these effects, we can certainly ques- 
tion their desirability and the acceptability of 
the ideologies inspiring the events. 

I Marcuse's case is generally to the effect that 
the all-powrful system has absorbed effective op- 
position, turning the very instraments and processes 
of dissent to its osvn advantage and support. 
Fanon’s ergument is that the condition existing be- 
tsveen colonizer and native is total opposition or 
war. In consequence, it is a situation which cannot 
be discussed, compromised, adjudicated, or other- 
wise politically and peaceably resolved. Force is the 
only recourse, t Militants have rendered Fanot.'s 
work on colonial nations relevant, by likening the 
situation of blacks in this country to that of the 
natives of a colonized state.) 
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I am afraid I find little potentially 
positive contribution in that part of the new 
reformism seeking to scrap democratic pro- 
cesses. History has seen too many instances 
of ends which at some subsequent point 
in time are supposed to justify and exon- 
erate whatever means have been used in 
their attainment. Irrespective of the force- 
fulness of the arguments of Marcuse and 
Fanon— and they are, indeed, forceful— I 
fear the abandonment of procedural democ- 
racy, because that may well reintroduce all 
the old-fashioned tyrannies democracy 
evolved to prevent. 

If we scrap democracy’s procedures for 
decision making, the only thing that remains 
to be seen is whether the ensuing despotism 
will prove benevolent or otherwise — unless, 
of course, the new reformists have devised 
an improved alternative, with new protections 
and safeguards. And sadly, the chances are 
that they have not. For not only are their 
mentors silent on this point, but the followen 
seem not yet to have come to the question. 
It is precisely at this point that the two fea- 
tures of the new reformism considcrer’, here 
come together hi ominous combination. For 
on the one hand we have the opponent of 
democracy’s processes — the revolutionary 
who is willing to use whatever force is neces- 
sary to overthrow present institutions and 
procedural guarantees; and on the other 
hand, he also represents irrationalism — tell- 
ing us, in effect, “I don’t know what to substi- 
tute. We will destroy first — and only then 
decide what to build in its place.” 

Yet the irrationalism by itself may have 
real virtues. For insofar as the movement 
represents a recommendation to the effect 
that in our personal lives we pay greater heed 
to emotion, perhaps it is a message many of 
us need. And insofar as the new reformism 
represents the extension of the anti-rational- 
ism to regulate our impersonal negotiations 
and interactions — among groups, institu- 
tions, and states — possibly this, too, is a mes- 
sage we should hear very attentively. For 
there may be few better hopes for ending war, 



poverty, and injustice than to bring to them 
the kind of feeling and resolve we would 
surely experience if those we loved were the 
victims. Surely in this sense, the anti-ration- 
alism of contemporary reformism has much 
to offer. 

More directly, a considerable part of 
the irrationalist message may have some- 
thing important to say — and perhaps it is 
just the antidote for those of us who are least 
able to recognize it! For it is surely the case 
that the traditional liberal has been reared 
on tl.e counsel that he should distrust his 
emotions. Indeed, much of what he was 
taught with respect to finding out, conclud- 
ing. and deciding was designed precisely foi 
the purpose of counteracting and compen- 
sating for his preferences and biases, and 
thus assuring they did not lead him away 
from truth and down false byways. 

This, after all, is exactly what we in 
education have been up »o as we have dedi- 
cated ourselves to teaching children “’low to 
think, ” or to “think critically,” or to be “in- 
telligent problem solvers.” Wc have adopted, 
and tried to adapt to all life’s circumstaiKes 
and demands, the methods of science — par- 
ticularly as enunciated by John Dewey, who 
was, after all, a consummate rationalist with 
unlimited faith in the pow^ of reason and 
knowledge to guide man and enhance his 
state. 

Perhaps it is the case, then, as anti- 
rationalism contends, that we have vastly 
oversold ourselves on reason’s promise, as 
svell as on its pervasive »^levance to all life’s 
circumstances. 

If this be so, what ou^t education to 
be and do? Hopefully, wc can arrive at some 
proper “mix” of reason and emotion for man 
— in his life, and consequently in that part 
of equipping him for it that we call education. 
It is not, of course, a new problem — for phi- 
losophy or for education. Yet it is surely one 
that acquires new urgency from the ideologi- 
cal currents examined here. And just as 
surely, to propose that we evolve some ap- 
propriate mixture of ihc intellectual and af- 
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fcclivc for man and his instruction is a 
rather weak solution. For not only is it no 
solution at all: It even fails to direct us in 
seeking one (or, indeed, recognizing one 
should we stumble upon it). How does one 
appropriately conduct the search: looking 
primanly to rca.son or to emotion as guide? 



With only a handful of exceptions, the West- 
ern philosophical tradition all the way from 
Plato to Dewey sould have agreed on reason 
as the proper instrument. It is precisely 
because of the revolutionary character and 
impact of the ideas examined here that we 
no longer enjoy such agreement. 
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Religion in the School: What Are the Alternatives? 

Chxrlf.s C. Chandler 



IN JUNE of 1963 the United 
States Supreme Court ruled in Ahinfttrn v. 
Schempp and Murray v. Ciirleti that devo- 
tional exercises and the reading of the Bible 
in public schools for religious purposes were 
unconstitutional. Since such p.actkcs were 
common in many areas of the United Slat 
the public outcries and controversies occa- 
sioned by the decision were not unexpected. 

Although this decision was far-reach- 
ing in its implications, it was in a sense 
anticlimactic. Much of the emotional and 
intellectual energy of the American people 
had been spent in the prolonged and heated 
debates triggered by the 1962 Court decision 
outlawing the New York State Board of 
Regents prayer. 

While both the 1962 and 1963 rulings 
have ultimately received the support of nu- 
merous religious and secular organizations, 
one still hears charges that the Supreme 
Court is undermining our religious faith, that 
the Court, far from being neutral, is in fact 
promoting irreligion. Scores of resolutions 
proposing to amend the Constitution so as to 



allow "non-sectarian" rcligiojs practices in 
public schools have been brought before the 
Congress. 

How have educators responded to these 
Court decisions? Understandably, school 
administrators arnl their boards of education 
have not been anxious to alter existing poli- 
cies in a way that would further alienate an 
already aroused public. Beset by a multitude 
of problems, school people have been re- 
luctant to examine the broad implications of 
the rulings. Rather, attention has been fo- 
cused upon the specific "don ts" of the de- 
cisions. In this regard some efforts have 
been made to bring school practices into line 
with the judicial dictates. 

Yet the larger problem of the proper 
role of religion in public education remains 
unresolved. Perhaps this question can never 
be entirely answered until the American peo- 
ple have determined the role of religion in 
American life. Unfortunitely, educators 
cannot await this answer as decisions must 
be made now. School policies must be devel- 
oped now and not in some distant future. 



Charlea C. Chandler, Prnfe^xor of Theoretical Foundations of Education. Ke’.t State University, 
Kent, Ohio 
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Ihc Supreme Court has indic.ttcd what can- 
not be dono. but .t has profvrly refrained 
from specifying what should be dono 

Alternativ** 

What. then, are some of the alterna- 
tives f.acing public education’ 

MmlnMning the Sfafut Quo 

One alternative is to disregard or cir- 
cumvent the decisions This has taken many 
forms, from the open defiance of a state 
governor to the naivete of the classroom 
teacher who c.v.iiil see no conflict between 
the Court verdict and her dcsotional cscr- 
ciscs. This ps^ition apparently rests upon an 
assumption that under the present circum- 
stances of local support and control, a school 
cannot defy the wishes of the local commu- 
nity. If the majority of citizens in a com- 
munity want religious practices continued, 
then if is unrealistic, perhaps improper, for 
educational leadership to oppose such 
desires. 

This is the kind of reasoning which 
defends released time on .school property in 
scores of American communities despite 
Court rulings prohibiting such practices. 
While there is always a danger of becoming 
too legalistic, w-e cannot accept a position 
which openly teaches the young to disobey 
the law, a position which reflects a hank- 
luptcy of moral and educational leadership. 

A R»lfgfon of Soculorfsm 

A second position, diametrically op- 
posed to the first, would abolish all refer- 
ences to religion in the public schools. Some 
have gone so far as to argue that even m.oral 
and spiritual values should not be deliber- 
ately taught. So long as our religiously 
pluralistic society can reach no consensus 
concerning the role of religion in educa’km, 
the prudent policy for educators is to do 
nothing about religion. Whatever is at- 
tempted in this area will be severely criticized 
by certain groups in the community. 



Even teaching .ibout religion will lead 
to eonlfoscrsy. and i.dili''\cr*-y in i” t iers <if 
rcligum is to be .v.sidu(Hi '• .i\oidi.J What- 
ever the p iblic rcl.itions i r is of Ins peti- 
tion. it mist be • leclcil Such a policy 
would h.t\ leachcrs conipromi ' he integ- 
rity of the s.uioiis M li|ect' in the . ciiiculiim 
It would for example discourage, if not 
prohibit, teaching about the Rcforinaiion and 
the medieval church It winild prevent lire 
use of religious Nviks in literature classes. 
O'urscs in comparative religion would not 
r*c possible 

Such a p< hey moreover violates the 
spirit of recent roiiri decisions In the 
.Abincton i.i'-i. ih. S'.ipri nu C (■'iirt ilcclarcd 
that the state miot be neutral in matters of 
religion. The state may not c'.lablish a 
"relicion of secularism. The school carinot 
favor those “who believe in no religion over 
those who do believe.’ Finally, this alterna- 
tive really pleases no one. Parents want our 
public schools to do something about re- 
ligion. If the public schools fail to meet this 
demand, it will undoubtedly lead to a pro- 
liferation of parochial schools, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic, and a continuing 
dissatisfaction with public education 

Teaching About Religion 

Many who recognize the inadequacies 
of the preceding two positions have at- 
tempted to chart a kind of middle course. 
They have recognized that the public school 
has a responsibility in the realm of religion. 
At the same time they have sought to avoid 
the sectarian practices barred by the Court. 

Their solution has been to have the 
school teach a. out religion whenever such 
teaching is consistent with the objectives of 
a particular subject field. Thus no social 
studies teacher could properly omit the role 
of religion in the development of the Ameri- 
can culture. Under this approach the Bible 
and other religious materials could be studied 
so long as the purpose was not to indoc- 
trinate or commit the student to a particular 
tcligious view. 
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Mor.il and spiritual values would be 
taught. Nit in a secular rather than a super- 
natural conlc^: iTicsc values would be 

taugh’ as the values defining and undergird- 
ing the democratic way of life. Even c«'urscs 
in comparative leligion would be consistent 
with this I'o'-ition There is much to be said 
for leaching about religion It would do 
much to eliminate the religious illiteracy 
which plagues our people. It also recognizes 
the scho«>rs important responsibility in deal- 
ing directly and deliberately with moral and 
spiritual values Those communities desiring 
sectarian teaching could combine this ap- 
proach with a released time or shared *inic 
program. 

Under present circumstances teaching 
about religion may be the only practicable 
way to treat religion in the public school. 
Yet like the other alternatives it fails to come 
to grips with the more vital significance of 
religion in the life of a people. Much of the 
public reaction to the S«iprcmc Court deci- 
sions reveals how sha.Iow and trivial our 
religious life has become. 

>Mio would have supposed that the 
value of religion in education lay in the 
perfunctory reading of a Bible passage or in 
the mechanical recitation of a prayer? The 
Supreme Court has perhaps rendered a valu- 
able service in challenging us to reconsider 
the function and purpose of religion in our 
national life. It has given educators an 
opportunity to develop a program which goes 
beyond a sacramental conception of religion. 

R^fgion M • OvMt 

We assume that all men by virtue of 
being human arc concerned with the ultimate 
inscrutability of the universe, concerned with 
a universe forever shrouded in mystery. All 
men arc concerned with the meaning of ex- 
istence, with the problem of death, with the 
nature and sanctions of values, with concep- 
tions of the good h.,, with the question of 
evil, and with a whole host cf similar con- 
cerns that relate to the efforts of man to find 
meaning in his life. 



These ultimate .oncems must not be 
viewed as the exclusive property of virganized 
religion On the contrary, they arc as much 
the business of the school as of the church. 
These concerns belong to all men, to all 
institutions, to all societies, to all periods of 
time. They represent the perennial quest of 
■nan for meaning, recognition, identity, and 
happiness. 

While it is incumbent upon teachers 
to deal with such matters, it is of course 
impossible and undesirable for the school to 
approach such questions in a spirit of dog- 
n.alic certainty. Whatever the merits of such 
an approach for organized religion, it cannot 
be the objective of public education. The 
school must emphasize the quest. It must 
focus upsm the questions and give students 
opportunities and cncouragv'mcnt to make 
choices and to find answers. 

It is. for example, the responsibility 
of secondary school teachers, especially lit- 
erature and social studies teachers, to involve 
students in a consideration of the nature 
and sanctions of moral conduct. The ahn 
would be to involve the student in moral 
choices so as to elicit personal responses. 

The fact that organized religion is also 
concerned with moral conduct seems irrele- 
vant. although the insights and points of 
view provided by religions are among the 
viable alternatives open to students. 

Other vital experiences and concerns 
of man should be treated hi a similar fashion. 
Death, for example, haunts all men. The way 
man views death influences the quality of his 
cxistCTKe, Ike manner hi xvhich he lives his 
life. Such an important event in the life of 
a m!>n cannot be neglected in the education 
of man. An education which disregards that 
which is ultimately important runs the grave 
risk of elevating in importance that which 
is, in the final analysis, of less consequence. 

Such an approach requires teachers 
who understand the nature, function, and 
content of religion. More important, it asks 
the teacher to see his responsibility as in- 
volving something more than transmitting 
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knowledge. The teacher, it is suggested, 
should have the ca;^acity to enter into a 
personal rclationsh.p with his students. He 
should have an understanding and concern 
for the crucial experiences which will define 
the lives of his students. Unfortunately, 
teacher education has been woefully negli- 
gent in its responsibilities in this area. 

Our present graduates are not only 
religiously illiterate, but for the most part 
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they have been denied the opportunities to 
think deeply about matters which arc 
deemed of ultimate importance in the life 
of man. Most of them have mastered bodies 
of knowledge but have not reacted person- 
ally to this knowledge. Tl.c accumulated 
knowledge has not become part of a life 
style. In short the knowledge has not made 
a difference in the way life is approached 
and lived. □ 
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National Practices in Teaching Abouf Religion 

Alan Gorr 



AS A preliminary step of a 
larger project to set up evaluative criteria for 
judging public high school courses which 
teach about religion, some statistics relating 
to general practice were gathered as well. In 
all, 3,414 public high schools were surveyed. 
This represents the total number of schools 
which have been accredited by the five re- 
gional accrediting associations ’ and which 
have 1,000 or more students. The survey 
was administered by postcards with an at- 
tached reply and sent to the principals of the 
high schools. The survey contained eight 
questions which bear upon the subject of 
general practices. 

Since the objective of the study was 
somewhat different from earlier surveys, it is 

» The five regional accrediting associations 
are: Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary School: . IfK.: North Ce<i- 
tral Association of Colleges and 'jccondary Schools; 
The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools; 
and Western Association of Schools end Colleges. 



difficult to compare the findings. Still the 
reader may desire to consult Diercnficld's 
earlier work in this area.® The initial state- 
ment of the survey read. “We (do) (do not) 
have a course which teaches about religion 
objectiveb . ’ This set the tone for the ques- 
tionnaire, which may have been new and 
unique by excluding those courses which 
were not aimed at objectivity. Among the 
1 ,780 (52.1 % ) of the schools which answered 
the survey. 857 (48.1 % ) answered that they 
did, while 923 (51.8%) did not. 

The second statement asked whether re- 
ligion was taught as a separate course or as 
a unit of a course. In 743 (41.7%) of the 
schools it was taught as a unit. Those teach- 
ing it as a separate course numbered 102 
(5.7% ), and 10 (.6% ) schools taught both 
units and courses. 

2 Richard B. Dkrenfield. "The Impact of the 
Supreme Court Decisions on the Public Schools." 
Rrligiour Education 67; 445 51; January-February 
1967. 
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Several Categories 

I liL' units .itul courses in rclipiun fell 
under several he.iJines. .ind in ni.inv sehiH'Is 
several e.itejtories applied. Of the schivds 
responding. (30.2'^/ ) ineluded study 

abi'ut religii'ii in their eoiirses on world his- 
tory. [hose which ineluded units in world 
litcratu'c courses numbered SS (4.9''r). 
Units were ineluiled in hum.inities in 206 
(ll.6''M of the schools, .\notl cr 316 
(\l.l'~.r) listeil the names of their courses 
about religion under the category “other,” 
which ineluded a list of over 80 difTerent 
courses. 

Concerning the distribution of the 
courses and units by grades. 177 (9.9%) 
indicated that the study of religion was found 
in the ninth grade. In the tenth grade, 529 
(29.7%) reported courses or units in re- 
ligion. In the eleventh grade the number of 
schools was 282 (15.8%); while in the 
twelfth grade it was 463 (26.0%). Since 
schools were asked to indicate all categories 
which applied, there was inevitably some 
overlap. 

Faiths Included 

With regard to the varieties of Christi- 
anity which were included in the course of 
study, 742 (41.6%) indicated that they 
treated Catholicism. Mormonism was consid- 
ered by 470 (26.4%). Units about the 
Protestant faith were taught by about 745 
(41.8%) of the sehools. The number of 
schools which treated “other” Christian 
groups was 170 (9.5%). 

The variety of non-Christian faiths 
which were studied was quite large. Buddhism 
was treated by 7 1 8 (40.3%). Hinduism was 
covered by 710 (39.8%). Judaism was con- 
sidered by 732 (41.1%). Schools teaching 



about I'l.im minil'crcd 73u (41 ()'< l.Shintiv- 
um w.l^ tn-.iied m 526 (29 5'i ) whinds 
.md laiUMii in *2^ (2^> .*''^7 ). SchiuiK li^t- 
ing Diher" world religiotiN numbered 1 16 
(6 5U ). 

Of the total nunibcr of revjxmdents, 243 
(13.6U) indicated that they used printed 
course outlines or curriculum guides in their 
courses. Conodering the total number of 
srhools which teach about religion, this num- 
ber is rather small. 

Among the schools surveyed, 243 
(13.6%) reported that they had printed 
curricular materials. The remaining 1,536 
(86.2%) did not. 

There arc several conclusions which 
may be drawn from the survey about the 
e.xtent and distribution of study about re- 
ligion. First, nearly half of all schools 
claimed to be teaching about religion ob- 
jectively. Of that number, virtually all teach 
about a wide variety of religions. The dif- 
ference among those schools which taught 
about Catholicism, Protestantism, Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, Judaism, and Islam was 
negligible. In fact, the average school 
nominally taught about 7.4 religions in more 
than one course. Ostensibly, this would indi- 
cate a conscious effort tc give the courses 
which teach about religion a wide scope. 

Another conclusion which may be 
drawn from the data is that schools consider 
the study about religion as appropriate for 
several contexts. This is evidenced by the 
fact that, on the average, schools which do 
include study about religion include religion 
in more than one course. 

In sum, it appears that study about re- 
ligion is widespread and encompasses a wide 
variety of subject.*: and course frameworks. 
Relatively few schools devote an entire 
course to the subject or have gone so far as 
to produce written curricular materials. □ 
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The Impact of Court Decisions on 
Educational Strategies 

(. in lulilorial} 
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MOST leaders in cflucation arc 
well acquainted with the legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches of governments and 
their local, state, and federal relationships 
to public education. The judicial branch is 
different. It seldom benefits from their 
understanding and participation. To all but 
a few, the courts seem remote, mysterious 
in making their surprising impacts on the 
schools, too technical to be understood, and 
too independent to be amenable to the views 
of most citizens. 

On the basis of such mixed reasons and 
suppositions, most citizens and professional 
leaders in education seldom interest them- 
selves in the making of public policy in edu- 
cation through the courts. The judiciary 
incubates great educational strategies and 
shapes the future by its mandates, while 
most educational leadership busily pursues 
less demanding routines. 

Important court decisions surprise the 
leaders who habitually fail to participate in 
judicial planning in ways entirely appropriate 
for any citizen. Too often educators and 
other friends of public education avoid being 
plaintiffs, or defendants, or policy makers, 
or planners, or professional, political, and 
financial supporters of judicial action to up- 
hold what they privately profess to believe 
in education. Fearful of criticism, this 
ostnehlike, vital concern of their lives is 



too often spent in i.solation from the judiciary, 
rhere is massive unwillingne.ss to synthesize 
and express principles in written or .spoken 
forms, to contribute personal learning time 
and financial resources, or to work quietly 
and wait for a few years to achieve funda- 
mentally important judicial results. 

Courts arc not remote from education. 
They arc important determiners of some of 
its most basic strategics. Public education is 
a part of government at all levels, and pri- 
vate education is also subject to the minimum 
educational and institutional standards pre- 
scribed by local, state, and federal laws 
within the fundamental constitutional limita- 
tions that apply. 

The most important legal questions in 
education involve how the First Amendment 
to the Constitution will be applied to public 
and private institutions of education. In 
tax-supported public institutions the question 
is usually whether denominational religion 
is present. The Supreme Court has defined 
the constitutional limitations of religion in 
public schools ^ in considerable detail in re- 

1 Abington School District v. Schempp, 374 
U.S. 203 (1963) and cases cited. The relevant part 
of the First Amendment is as follows: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

.” It has been applied to state and local govern- 
ments through judicial construction of the Four- 
teenth A.mendment since 1940. 
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cent >cars I his has been due to the fact that 
taspayers hao. had standing t»> sue m these 
cases. a.s they have iri most other instances 
involving civil rights. 

A different line of constitutional litiga- 
tion deals with use of tu.x-raiscd funds for 
individual benefits to pupils or teachers. The 
First Amendment question here is whether 
there is unconstitutional direct or indirect aid 
to sectarian institutions when the funds have 
been directed primarily to their pupils or 
teachers. Health, welfare, and safety bene- 
fits, such as those which fail within the 
Welfare Clause and the '■eserved police pow- 
ers of the states under the Tenth Amend- 
ment, arc general rights of all the people. 
These constitutional rights become involved 
with First Amendment applications to educa- 
tion in ways that require judicial determina- 
tions. 

Some prevailing judicial guidelines can 
be illustrated. Tax-raised funds for health 
services and school lunches for private school 
pupils, and for scholarships under the so- 
called GI Bills, are not issues under the First 
Amendment. Public tax funds for pupil 
transportation, textbooks, library materials, 
and some types of remedial instruction are 
constitutionally controversial. Use of tax- 
raised funds for regular salaries of sectarian 
school teachers or for sectarian school facili- 
ties or equipment is unconstitutional. 

There have been no decisions and only 
a few dicta that differentiate on First Amend- 
ment grounds the use of tax-raised funds by 
college-level institutions from the use of such 
funds by elementary and secondary educa- 
tional institutions. Most state constitutions 
and laws bar the use of tax-raised educational 
funds for nonpublic educational institutions 
at all academic levels, whether they are 
commercial, nonprofit private, or sectarian. 
Thus state and local tax funds are not used 
directly to support sectarian educational in- 
stitutions, although nonprofit private secular 
institutions of higher education in a few 
states receive limited state funds. State 
constitutions and laws, however, have not 



prevented federal lives of tax-ruised funds in 
direct violatitm of stale and lsx;al legal stan- 
dards of pubiie Use set for state and local 
funds. 

Th« Rule of frothinghmm v. Mellon 

In regard to private nonprofit secular 
and sectarian institutions, the usual question 
is whether tax-raised funds may be used for 
financing such institutions directly or indi- 
rectly. This situation remains to be clarified 
constitutionally because federal taxpayers, 
until 1968, were barred from the federal 
courts on the basis of a 1923 Supreme Court 
decision holding that they had no standing 
to sue under the First Amendment to prevent 
expenditures of federal funds.* 

During the past decade the federal gov- 
ernment has made increasingly large grants 
of tax funds and gifts of federal property to 
nonprofit private, secular, and sectarian edu- 
cational institutions. On March 28, 1961, 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with the approval of the U.S. 
Attorney General, released a comprehensive 
legal memorandum on First Amendment im- 
plications of these federal practices.® This 
memorandum advised that federal taxpayers 
were not being allowed to sue in the federal 
courts on First Amendment cases, and that 
although some of the federal aids to educa- 
tion were admittedly of uncertain constitu- 
tionality, Congress could continue these and 
other aids to sectarian institutions of educa- 
tion without substantial danger of having to 
defend its practices in the courts. The mem- 
orandum concluded that since federal spend- 
ing legislation ordinarily carried no provisions 
for judicial review, “In the absence of some 
such statutory provisions, there appears to be 
no realistic likelihood that Federal legislation 
raising the constitutional issues discussed in 

2 Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447 
(1923). 

3 Memorandum on the Impact of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution Upon Federal Aid 
to Education, signed by Alanson W. Willcox, gen- 
eral counsel of the HEW Department. 
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thi>i mcniorandum will bv ii.M'Kcd bv )udicul 
dctisiun ' ' 

I ntil l‘)hS. Congress and the President 
made their own eoristitutional law on the 
major First Amendment i^;<estion in educa- 
tion. One might also believe this has been 
true in the field of civil rights enforcement, 
where guidelines were not printed in the 
Federal Register as regulations having the 
force of law. Enforcement of such adminis- 
trative guidelines has been upheld by the 
courts, including p>enaltics withholding all 
federal funds from school districts that have 
not met specific federal mandates to desegre- 
gate schools. These situations, however, 
should not be confused with the First Amend- 
ment cases. In civil rights, the courts ap- 
proved fund withholding for violation of 
guidelines because the courts themselves ap- 
proved of those methods of enforcement. In 
the First Amendment cases involving federal 
funds for sectarian institutions, however, the 
courts have held that they had no jurisdiction 
to make constitutional decisions at all be- 
cause no one was in a position to achieve 
standing to sue in the federal courts. 

On June 10, 1968, the Supreme Court 
substantially reversed the Frothinghani rule 
in an eight-to-one decision.''’ Speaking 
through Chief Justice Warren, the Court sug- 
gested that the Frothingham rule rests on 
something less than a constitutional founda- 
tion. 

The Court said the law is that a federal 
taxpayer has standing to . . invoke federal 
judicial power when he alleges that Congres- 
sional action under the taxing and spending 
clause is in derogation of those constitutional 
provisions which operate to restrict the exer- 
cise of the taxing and spending power.” The 
taxpayer must establish a logical link between 
his taxpayer status and the legislative enact- 
ment he attacks, and establish another logical 
link between his taxpayer status and the pre- 

i Ibid., p. 44. 

<^FIast V. Cohen, Case No. 416, October 
Term, 1967. 



CISC nature o( ihc ci'nstitutn'n.il infringement 
he allege'!. No jxrsonal tinaneial Ims is Jny 
longer nccess.iry. It is enoueh 'h.it the fed- 
eral government may be favoring one religion 
over .mother or aiding religion in general. 
The C'uurt held that the Fsiablishment Clause 
of the First Amendment i<. a specific consti- 
tutional limitation on the taxing and spend- 
ing powers of Congress. 

It is significant that 1 5 Conr ecticut tax- 
payers filed a suit in the U.S. District Court 
in New H.ivcn on September 26, 1968, chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of federal grants 
for educational facilities in four sectarian 
colleges and universities under ihc Establish- 
ment Clause of the First Amendment. 

This is a suit almost identical in its facts 
to a suit filed on September 10, 1963, by a 
group of individual Maryland taxpayers and 
sponsored by the Horace Mann League.® 
Brought in a Maryland county court because 
the Frothingham rule then barred the suit 
in the federal courts, four private liberal arts 
colleges were the substantive defendants. 
Grants of state funds had been voted by the 
Maryland legislature for physical facilities 
similar to those financed in the Connecticut 
colleges by tlie federal government, and both 
cases were brought specifically under the 
First Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

In the decision of the highest Maryland 
Court handed down June 2 , 1966, the cri- 
teria for ascertaining whether an institution 
of education is sectarian were adopted by the 
court as recommended by a witness for the 
Horace Mann League. The Court applied the 
criteria and judged that three of the defen- 
dant colleges were sectarian and one secular. 
The Supreme Court refused to review the 
case in November 1966, so the Maryland 
decision became effective only for state and 
local funds in Maryland. Now that federal 
taxpayers can sue in the federal courts, these 

® Horace Mann League v. Board of Public 
Works, 242 Md. 645, 220 A. 2nd 51 (1966). 
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The New York Stale Textbook Case 

Another imp«’rtjnt deeuiim of the Su- 
preme tiujrt fi.inJed do.vn itn June I0. I‘^6S, 
invidved a New ^\'rk law rei|iiiring local 
school tiuthorities to lend textbooks on secu- 
lar subjects ti) students in grades 7 through 
12 in both public and nonpublic schools. In 
a six-tivthree decision, Justice White ’ spoke 
for the Court in holding the state textbook 
law constitutional under the First Amend- 
ment. Justice Harlan concurred with the 
majority in a separate opinion and added 
that he would uphold cases where the con- 
tested governmental activity is calculated to 
achieve nonrcligious purposes and docs not 
involve the state “so significantly and directly 
in the realm of the sectarian as to give rise 
to . . . divisive influences and inhibitions of 
freedom.” ” Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Fortas dissented vigorously in separate 
opinions. 

The Allen ease falls on the permissive 
side of most previous decisions of the courts 
that have involved the use of tax-raised funds 
for auxiliary benefits to individuals. It draws 
the line for individual benefits rather gener- 
ously, and has some importance as a judicial 
indicator in such cases. Justice White, how- 
ever, based the decision squarely upon the 
record before the Supreme Court, which con- 
tained no factual evidence because the lower 
court had entered a summary judgment on 
the pleadings. With no evidence in the 
record the decision was necessarily a narrow 
one. Justice White assumed on the basis of 
background of judgment and experience, un- 
challenged in the meager record before the 
Court, that parochial schools are performing 

Board of Education of Central School Dis- 
trict No. 1 et al. V. James E. Allen, Jr., as Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York et al.. Case No. 
660, October Term, 1967. 

8 Quoted from Abington School District v. 
Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, p. 307 (1963). 



acccpt.iMv both ihcir Ncct uian .mJ sccul.«r 
f Hi\ ,.1 iiiiiKMt I'o the l.;«.k of fac- 
tual evidence m the record bcfi’rc the t\’uft 
made ele.ii the iiupirtance of iich evidence 
in cases to cimie : 

Nothing m thiN reci'rd supports ihc prop- 
OMiion ih.it .ill lex’bisoks, whether they deal 
with m.ithem.itics. phvMCs, foreign languages, 
history, or literature, arc used hy the parochial 
schools to teach religion. No evidciuc has been 
offered about particular schools, particular 
courses, particular teachers, or particular books. 
We are unable to hold, b. scu solely on judicial 
notice, that this statute results in unconstitu- 
tional involvement ot the St;ite with religious 
instruction or that .Sec. 701, for this or the 
other reasons urged, is a iaw respecting the 
establishment of religion within the meaning of 
the First Amendment.^' 

Detailed evidence presented at length 
in the Horace Mann League ca.se and else- 
where lends to show that sectarian religion 
can and docs permeate sectarian institutions 
and influences their effects on students, just 
as many of these institutions claim in their 
institutional purposes. The denominational 
environmeiit, the faculty, the religious exer- 
cises and courses required of students, and 
a sectarian approach to the teaching of 
secular subjects are among the hallmarks of 
sectarian educational institutions. They are 
justly proud of achieving their aims, and 
the sole concern of the First Amendment 
cases is that such religious achievements be 
privately rather than publicly financed. 

Educational Reasons 
for the First Amendment 

Volumes have been written on the his- 
torical reasons that Madison and Jefferson 
pioneered legal restrictions on the use of 
public funds for the support of religion, first 
in Virginia and then in the U.S. Constitution. 
Religious conflict has been common for many 
centuries, and complete tolerance among dif- 
fering religious groups remains more an ideal 

0 Ibid. 
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thjn j pr.utkt' If hclicvcN in univi.i\jl 
cduLMtu'n li'r every iiiJiv uhi.il .icenrilin^ to 
his needs, he must h.ive recourse to piihlic 
education With lull Ireedorn (or private 
educatu'n privately Mio|H)rted as long as it 
meets the miniinuin requirements of the 
state for secular education •' 's imperative 
t.» have strongly financed .ind publicly sup- 
pivrted cducat'on for all who desire it. From 
the history •'( natiems concerning the per- 
formance of private education eveiywhere, 
there is no reason to believe that our society 
can achieve the cducatiim it needs without 
efTective public schools. 

In our pluralistic siiciety religious con- 
flict is entirely unnecessary in reaching an 
acceptable balance between Free E.vcrcisc 
and the Establishment Clause in education. 
The sponsors cf the Floracc Mann League 
case entered the ci-urts for purely educational 
reasons. It was a suit brought by educators 
on behalf of education for all children and 
youth. No funds were sought or accepted 
from religious denominations. Religious 
conflict was carefully avoided. Members of 
all leading religions were sought as plaintiffs. 
Great care was exercised to praise the defen- 
dant institutions, the quality of their work, 
and the admirable integrity of their teaching 
according to their purposes. Only one issue 
separated plaintiffs and defendants — whether 
educational institutions that teach the 
tenets of a religious denomination, and are 
appropriately controlled and financed pri- 
vately for that purpose under the Free Exer- 
cise Clause of the First Amendment, should 
receive grants of tax-raised funds for their 
support. Why this is a crucial educational 
issue deserves a brief comment. 

Importance for Effective 
Public Education 

Comprehensive public education of high 
quality requires general public interest and 
political support, as well as adequate local, 
state, and federal financing. In our country 
it is organized flexibly in thousands of local 
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lll^trlct^ i.vcra\mg \.Jh^i.^ntlJ! con- 
iri'ls liver M.hiHil o^vratmiiv In turn. IikmI 
ilistrict\ m the several cimstitulc .M) 

subst.inli.illy autoiionu ii\ sf.ite systems of 
edue.ition with frei-dom tu deveK'p .*iO state- 
wide evjvrimeiital lalniratoi les in the prae- 
tieal operativ'n iif education. 

I his system can and di>cs vary widely 
fnmi district to district and from state to 
state. It operates close to the people, with 
the stimulation and supjvort that intermediate 
service units, states, and the federal govern- 
ment can and tio supply. At the liKal level 
this education system thrives on the exercise 
of local autonomy and its inevitable ferment 
and disagreements. The local-statc-fcdcral 
arrangements stimulate progress without 
serious or widespread dangers to the funda- 
mental public support necessary for effective 
operation. 

Privately supported and controlled secu- 
lar and sectarian schools are constitutionally 
protected and widely patronized as alterna- 
tives to or competitors of the public schools. 
They arc a wholesome influence, but only up 
to the point where they divide the commu- 
nity in ways that may cause the loss of high 
quality public education for all the children 
and youth who desire it and can benefit 
from it. 

Public education would be greatly 
weakened should sectarian and other non- 
public educational institutions obtain large 
amounts of tax-raised funds. Efforts are 
being made in Washington and in selected 
states that might bring this about if the 
courts uphold legislation already in effect in 
tests under the First Amendment. The 
federal approaches take several forms, in- 
cluding essentially unrestricted general de- 
velopment cash grants to private secular and 
sectarian colleges. The state laws would 
funnel state funds to parents for transfer to 
private schools on a per capita basis. Some 
of the sponsors of such state legislation 
frankly seek complete financial equality with 
publicly controlled schools in terms of tax- 
raised funds. 
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Ihc dc'.'linc of the puhlic schools would 
depend lar»%‘ly on the m/c i>f the tas fund 
incentives offered to expand or to begin pri- 
vate schtxjls at public expense. With much 
less than full tax support at public schwl 
levels, the public schtxils wouki no longer be 
effective. A proliferation of nonprofit cor- 
porations to operate schools for special stv 
cial, political, or economic interests and 
viewpoints would supplement schools under 
the jurisdiction of many religious denomina- 
tiens. 



Should these convittions result from ap- 
proval of federal subsidies upheld by the 
Courts under the First .Amendment, state and 
local governments wnuld probably be unable 
to restrict state and K’.al tax funds to pub- 
licly controlled educational institutions. With 
secular and sectarian schxxils eligible for fed- 
eral funds, federal funds for public schools 
might eventually be conditioned upon state 
and local financial matching of federal funds 
for private schools. The public schools as a 
unifying force in a democracy would, in the 
process, have become history. □ 
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Some Observations on Adolescent Drug Use 



Simon L. Auster, M.D. 



The sufferer is tremulous and loses his 
self-command: he is subject to fits of agitation 
and depression. He has a haggard appearance 
. . . as with other such agents, a renewed 
dose . . . gives temporary relief, but at the 
cost of future misery. 

THIS description of the effects 
of coffee was written at the beginning of this 
century by a professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the most distinguished pharmacolo- 
gist of the time, in a standard medical 
textbook. In any analysis of the use of drugs, 
because of the intense passions aroused, it 
is useful to keep close to the forefront of 
one’s attention the radical change in attitude 
toward this now-common beverage that the 
most informed medical opinion has under- 
gone in the past 50 years. Hopefully, it will 
provide a perspective that will engender a 
more thoughtful and less emotional consid- 
eration of these substances. 



The observations and conclusions which 
follow are based on experience with a large 
number of adolescent drug users, most, but 
not all, middle class. The majority were seen 
in a clinical setting, some over an extended 
period of time. Many others were speaking 
in wide-ranging, informal discussions and 
not in the role of patient. 

This discussion will be concerned with 
most of the spectrum usually considered 
subject to abuse, with one exception. The 
discussion will include both those totally 
prohibited — such as the opiates, cocaine, 
the hallucinogens, and cannabis derivatives 
— and those in general use, but subject to 
control, mainly the amphetamines and bar- 
biturates. It will also touch on the almost in- 
finite range of volatile organic solvents used 
for sniffing; for example, glue, gasoline, and 
cleaning fluid. The lone exception referred 
to is alcohol. Although its use is increasingly 



Simon L. Auster, M.D., Director, Fairfax-Folk Church Mental Health Center, Falls Church, Virginia 
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,»NMiOJii d Vkilh !hat of Otfjct Jru^, il !■» in a 
\cti)ndar> (niMiion, ih: pritiurv J^'u^c of 
ak'ohi’l III ihu popul.iiion Jih:\ noi fii the 
paIIl:rn^ dciitrihcd 

LNcrs dls^lnJl:ul^h hetween i\*u general 
clusses, tlic "upis” and the "down'i In the 
former group are cocaine, the hallucinogens, 
amphetamines, solvents, and, usually, can- 
nabis. In the latter group are the opiates, 
the barbiturates, tranquili/ers, and, fiir some 
people, cannabis derivatives. Within these 
two general categories, users, even “garbage 
collectors" who will take anything, are gen- 
erally aware of differences among the drugs. 
Thus opiates are referred to as "hard stuff," 
and the popular button reading "Speed Kills" 
is a reference to the danger of the amphe- 
tamines. Barbiturates are known not to mix 
with alcohol, even in small amounts. The 
absence of any established long or short term 
ill effects from cannabis is recognized and 
frequently quoted, and the latest findings of 
LSD research are widely known and dis- 
cussed. 

It is generally unwise to attempt to 
deter young people from drug use by scare 
tactics; any audience will invariably contain 
at least one listener who is as knowledgeable 
as the speaker, if not more so. Further, the 
scare approach can itself be held at least 
partially responsible for some of the experi- 
mentation with these drugs; many young 
people see friends and acquaintances taking 
them without the predicted deleterious re- 
sults, and come to disbelieve all the dire 
warnings they have been given about drugs. 
This absence of apparent consequence, per- 
haps more than any other factor, has made 
many youngsters skeptical of warnings about 
the dangers of drug abuse. This can even be 
true with “hard” drugs, for any large metro- 
politan community will have more than a 
few adolescents who have used opiates fairly 
heavily for extended periods of time and who 
have encountered no difficulty in stopping 
when the drug was no longer available or 
became too difficult to obtain. 

Drug usage cuts across population bar- 



ricrs, although the pattern of u^agc litfcrv 
.unoiig siH.iaI g^^lup^ I he tiee' of eattnahiN 
.md the ^>plate^ among the lower el.iw ghetto 
residents i-. an old phenomenon and has been 
extensively deseribed Its use b\ middle iiid 
upper clas'. youth is relatively new ,ind is 
probably the single f.ietor nuist '•esj'Hinsiblc 
for the current upsurge in community con- 
cern abiiut drugs and their effects. Until 
recently, it was generally accepted as strictly 
a matter for the police and the Narcotics 
Bureau; now. more people arc growing con- 
cerned as the issue becomes more imme- 
diate, with their children becoming involved 
in drug use. 

Adolescent users seem to faM info sev- 
eral different categories. While the heavy 
use of opiates and cannabis by the ghetto 
population has led to the conclusion that 
drugs are mainly used to escape from the 
miserable reality of the users’ lives, careful 
study has revealed consistent differences be- 
tween the personalities of true addicts and 
non-addicts (who may be casual users). 
Briefly summarized, the former have a sig- 
nificant degree of shortsightedness in their 
judgment; their capacity for decision making 
and purposeful action is seriously limited; 
they see themselves mainly in negative terms; 
they are unable to form genuinely intimate 
relationships; they are closely tied to their 
mothers; and they are often badly confused 
about their sexual feelings. That the so- 
ciological aspects of drug use in this class 
have been emphasized in relative contrast to 
the individual aspects is perhaps a reflection 
of the broader society’s appreciation of the 
close, almost causal, tie between the central 
elements of lower class ghetto life and the 
significant areas of disturbance in the per- 
sonality of the addict, as well as some appre- 
ciation of the greater “need” for escape from 
the misery of this kind of life. 

Drug Use and Social Class 

This emphasis, however, should not 
lead us to overlook some of the similarities 
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ami ii(»jvr CH'f’ul.ilion, ,uli 'K m. in' iImis 

M'cm to tall itilo one i I tour ia'i-\.'oncs 

I he first eroup consists of those who, 
with or without the usc i>f driujs, woukl he 
readily reei»^rii/ed as [>s\ehi>loeieally dis- 
turhed, memhers of this group show the 
greatest similarity m personality character- 
istics ti> the more carefully studied lower 
class addicts. I hcsc are youngsters whose 
difTkultics. should (>nc trounic to look 
closely, clearly antedated any exposure to 
drugs, who on close examinati<>n show fairly 
disturbed patterns of family relationships, 
and for whom the drugs often represent an 
effort at restitution. For them the drug 
usage is almost incidental and is not likely 
to be terminated until the underlying dis- 
turbance begins to be aliercd. The “garbage 
collectors” almost invariably come from tnis 
group, as they frantically try anything in the 
medicine chest — or outside of it — for the 
sought-after effect. 

The major clement that drugs provide 
for this group is a .sense of vitality. The 
ordinary experience of self for these youth is 
one of an inner void. Any of these drugs, 
to the extent that they alter internal percep- 
tions, replace this void with some kind of 
feeling, so necessary for the sense of being 
alive. While this can be readily mistaken as 
a search for “kicks,” there is an urgency to it 
that belies such a limited interpretation, that 
suggests a more profound role for these sub- 
stances in the individual’s functioning, per- 
haps analogous to that of the medically 
prescribed tranquilizers in another situation. 
This is one reason that exhortation is not 
very successful with them. When it comes 
to the difference between feeling alive and 
feeling dead, they, along with most of us, 
opt to feel alive. 

The second group, and probably the 
largest, is composed of the faddists, those 
who will taxe almost any drug in a social 
situation because that is what everyone 
else is doing, because it is the “in” thing 
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.iLii pt mLC, .mil thi \ .ire ri l.iliv K imlifferent 
to the f'.irtieiil.ir ihemie.-l or its ilis’metixe 
effect I heir p.innts went on p.inty r.iids 
when the\ were ri eollege .md their grund- 
p.irent' swallow il li\e gokit’sh anil patron- 
ized sjxMkeasies. With this group it is 
important to note that while the "kick” 
obtained from the' drug is appreciated, and 
even rhapsodized, it is a distinctly secondary 
factor in the use of the drug. It is the group 
pressure that determines the use and even 
much of the praise sung about it. If caught 
once, members of this group arc likely to 
discontinue usc, for fear of the con.scqucnccs 
of being caught again. If not, usc is likely 
to be self-limited anyway. 

If these youths have any psychological 
handicap, it is in their generally narrow view 
of life and ,shecp-like tendency to follow the 
flock. Occasionally, one of them becomes 
profoundly depressed as a result of such 
experimentation with a hallucinogen, the 
effect of which was to make him aware that 
there is much more to life than his con- 
tricted, limiting perspective had allowed him 
to see until then. The depression was a re- 
sult of the realization of how much living he 
had missed and how much work he would 
have to do to make up for it. For these 
youths, the drug provided a therapeutic ex- 
perience, despite themselves. 

The third group, perhaps the next 
largest, is made up of those that use primarily 
cannabis and the hallucinogens. They often 
start using them out of curiosity and continue 
to use them intermittently because they find 
them helpful in clarifying personal questions 
with which they might be wrestling. They 
do not come to rely on these drugs to find 
answers or to resolve the developmental chal- 
lenges of their adolescence; rather, the drugs 
are used as an occasional adjunct in this 
process. While adequate and satisfying 
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frK•r\l■>hll>^ .irc ci’fisi >' n'K thjr.K (ci uiic «'( 
(TUMiil'crs «'t thii ^’r.ui[>, \*ith ihcir pjrctit-. 
they t\i.iy I'C .«'• Ji.i' .mil f’^icnilly i>r m .i \i.iti‘ 
of .irincd lrui.1.' v^iih liiirmi h’s 

I heir ii .idcnic pi,rform.ini.c r.inei". from 
oulsl.indmi; lo f.iilirn: md UMi.illy p.ir.illcis 
the lolcr.incc of the NchiHil for cxixrimcni.i- 
lion ,ind dcvi.mee, .md the ijii.ilily of ils 
Ic.ichers ^to^t of the .idoIcNCcntN in this 
c.iti'iiory seen clinic. illy have been referred 
only bee.uisc someone, iisii.illy Iheir p.irenis. 
panicked at the discovery that they were 
using drugs. 

A final group of drug users, although 
constituted mainly of adults with relatively 
few adolescents, warrants mention, if only 
to Complete tf’c picture. This group is mainly 
composed of more mature people, to all 
appearances healthy and functioning well in 
the society in both their personal and occupa- 
tional lives. Members of this group may or 
may not use cannabis and arc focused 
mainly on the hallucinogens, which they take 
occasionally. For these people, the drug 
appears to have provided an introduction to 
a transcendent dimension, foreign to ordi- 
nary experience. 

The “hippie” group is a conglomerate, 
rather than a single type. It contains a large 
representation of the first, more disturbed, 
group. 

Many members of that second, fad- 
dist, group may present themselves as “hip- 
pie” for the same reasons they use drugs; it 
is the “in” thing. Occasionally members of 
the third group go through a personal crisis, 
often over philosophical issues, that leads to 
a temporary withdrawal into the “hippie” 
community; it has been reported that after 
about a year or two, they return to their 
previous state, often with more insight and 
maturity. For many, this may be an un- 
avoidable stage in their development, similar 
to the perhaps more familiar and readily 
understood need of other youth in a similar 
state of crisis for a period of military service 
or for a routine, mindless job; both kinds of 
experience provide breathing spells, the 
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Signiflcanc* In Living 

As with v.irlier thinking .iKnil lower 
el.iss ilnig Use, iiiidersl.inding of the upsurge 
m drug iis.ige .imong the middle .ind upper 
el.iss .iiloleseent popul.it ion must he sought 
in the context of eontempx>r.iry American 
society .It le.ist .IS much as in the individual 
psychology of the users. Furthermore, any 
expl.mation must also take into account why. 
for many, the movement has been in the 
direction of certain specific drugs, particu- 
larly cannabis and the hallucinogens, rather 
than alcohol. 

The first, more disturbed, group of 
users delineated earlier is relatively small, 
and the use of drugs by those constituting 
thi , group is merely one item in a spectrum 
of deviant and disordered behavior; for them, 
the societal factors, while present, are sec- 
ondary. For the second, faddist, group, drug 
use is itself secondary to a simple group 
phenomenon; and the choice of a drug other 
than alcohol for this purpose is primarily a 
function of the ready availability of the drugs 
and the shock and horror with which these 
substances, in contrast to alcohol, are re- 
garded by a large segment of the adult 
authorities, against whom at least some of 
the behavior is directed. 

It is for the third group that an under- 
standing of the primary factors in drug use 
is to be found in the context of the broader 
society. In this third group, the use of drugs 
can be related to a phenomenon widespread 
in the population, namely, a search for 
greater self-understanding and significance 
in living; an effort to escape the alienation, 
the confusion, and the uncertainty so ram- 
pant in contemporary society; and a wish to 
become able to grasp the presence of the 
moment and live their lives, even the most 
prosaic moments of them, fully and with 
immediacy. While the extraordinary vogue 
experienced by psychoanalysis during the 
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past two decades was, in part, a prelude to 
this, the phenomenon has exploded in the 
past few years with the development of a 
wide range of activities, all of which have, 
as a goal, increased self-awareness. 

One factor which may account for the 
current increased need for this kind of ex- 
perience is that, despite the constants of 
human existence and relatedness, the con- 
temporary world, the world in which the 
present adolescent and young adult genera- 
tion grew up, and which helped shape their 
mode of living, has undergone such massive 
structural change during the past decades, 
as Marshall McLuhan has attempted to 
describe, that the context in which these 
constants are lived out is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that which the older generation 
experienced in its development. The tech- 
nology which has led to a threshold offering 
the alternatives of annihilation or abun- 
dance has radically changed life styles and, 
more subtly, the structure of the environ- 
ment. And to the extent that all organisms 
in part are products of their envir'^nments, 
these youth and young adults are qualita- 
tively different from the older generation. 
As a consequence, the reference standards 
applied in earlier years to assess situations 
are no longer felt to be relevant or even at 
all applicable for analyzing a contemporary 
problem. 

In the confusion and uncertainty that 
ensue, anything will b-; welcomed that may 
intensify internal experience sc is to bring 
into awareness heretofore unrecognized re- 
sponses that may help in making an assess- 
ment of a complex and puzzling situation. 
Since self-awareness and understanding are 
their defined tasks, psychoanalysis and psy- 
chotherapy have been, in the recent past, a 
major direction in which people turned for 
help in these areas; however, they were, 
and continue to be, rejected by many be- 
cause of the label of sickness associated with 
their use. More recently, other avenues have 
been explored for their self-discovery poten- 
tial. Drugs, through their direct effects of 



heightening internal perceptions of sensation, 
thought, and feeling, represent one such 
avenue, albeit one condemned by the social 
order. 

Group experiences represent another, 
more acceptable route, traveled at least as 
much by adults as by youth. These groups, 
known variously as T-groups, encounter 
groups, sensory awareness training, etc., are 
usually considered under the heading of 
“affective education” or “the human poten- 
tial movement.” They provide a setting in 
which a person can experience highly inten- 
sified and occasionally new, but otherwise 
appropriate reactions to a variety of proto- 
typical situations. V'hen he is angry, he is 
intensely so, and knows it; when he is 
anxious, when he is loving, when he is happy, 
he feels it so strongly that he cannot be mis- 
taken. This enables the person to clarify 
his feelings and responses to these situations 
and to begin to generalize them to situations 
arising in the course of ordinary living. East- 
ern forms of meditation and related practices 
(of which yoga is probably the best 
known), through the insights and under- 
standing to be gained from the conscious 
direction of attention inward, are other ave- 
nues to this same goal. More lonely and 
more difficult, demanding exceptional self- 
discipline, they have attracted many youth 
as well as adults. Much of the recent popular 
interest in Eastern philosophy may be con- 
sequent to a recognition of the potential of 
these teachings for enabling the practitioner 
to achieve the sought-after clarity. 

These various approaches i.my also 
give direction to many of those who are 
distressed by the contrast between the values 
they have been taught and the quality of life 
they experience in their families and commu- 
nities. For these people, in addition to self- 
understanding, the immediacy of the group 
experience provides a person with some 
sense of significance and worth in his human 
encounters; and meditation and drugs, by 
turning attention inward, provide someorien- 
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tation in the search for answers to the eternal 
questions of meaning. 

It is important to realize that there is 
not necessarily any change in values inherent 
in this situation; quite the contrary, the prob- 
lem may be most acute when traditional 
values are clear and accepted, but the rela- 
tive uniqueness of the situation creates un- 
certainty about how they should be applied. 
This dilemma is perhaps best illustrated by 
the issue of achievement, so often a focus of 
intergenerational conflict. As a value, 
achievement has been one of the keystones 
of the American social order, yet many con- 
temporary youth, by their disinterest, appear 
to be rejecting achievement in all areas, aca- 
demic, economic, whatever. Even among 
many of those who are achieving, the ques- 
tion, “achievement for what?” is frequently 
heard — and is a source of distress to many 
parents. 

This is a deceptive phenomenon; for 
underlying that question, and indeed the 
entire issue, can be found the question, 
“achievement at the expense of what?” They 
are not rejecting achievement; rather, aware 
of Donne’s injunction that “No man is an 
island unto himself,” they are concerned 
about the isolation which in their observation 
of the adult world has all too often been a 
direct and inevitable consequence of it. When 
added to this is their perception of the poten- 
tial of technology for either enhancing the 
fulflllment of the individual or increasing his 
isolation, increasingly being applied in the 
latter direction, the state of their personal 
relationships demands greater attention, and 
efforts to avoid isolation become a matter ot 
greater urgency. Thus, their initial test of 
anyone whom they meet is concerned with 
the degree to which he has transcended the 
pressures toward personal isolation so per- 
vasive in our society and which they have 
almost invariably observed and experienced 
in their own families. They turn to those 
who have passed this test and have also 
achieved excellence in their chosen fields, 
who have been able to maintain both vali^s. 



as it were, in the face of a cultural pattern 
that maintains them in opposition to each 
other. For those people, each of whom is 
“doing his own thing” in the deepest sense, 
their respect is of the highest order. 

Compared to the members of the third 
group, the seekers, who may use drugs occa- 
sionally but primarily look to their peer 
group for assistance in these areas, the prob- 
lem with the more disturbed youngsters of 
the first group who exclusively rely on dmgs 
for these purposes is that they have so little 
sense of self. Consequently, they are so 
unable to “get with” a peer group, to bounce 
experiences off them, that they cannot make 
use of such relationships. They are pervaded 
by a sense of futility about life and relation- 
ships which leads them to mistrust all 
relationships, even those with their contem- 
poraries, and turn inward for answers and 
relief. To the extent that drugs assist in this 
process through their pharmacological ef- 
fects, they will be used with little hesitation 
by these youth. The other youth have devel- 
oped sufficient separateness from their fam- 
ilies and have enough of an identity to enable 
them to enter into some kind of relationship 
with peers, although they too may use these 
drugs as occasional adjuncts. 

These considerations have important 
implication for those concerned with con- 
trolling drug usage. Members of the first, 
more disturbed, group will respond only as 
the underlying disturbance is alleviated; not 
only is education ineffective, but even in the 
face of threats they may not trouble them- 
selves to attempt to hide their continuing 
usage. A good education program can be 
expected to have its maximum impact on 
members of the second, faddist, group, some 
of whom it will reach, not unlike the effects 
of a good education program on the danger 
of tobacco. Needless to say, such a program 
must be good; a bad program is worse than 
worthless insofar as it creates a “credibility 
gap.” At the same time, members of this 
group are likely to be deterred from drug 
use by the threat of legal sanctiono to the 
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same degree that such a threat will be a de- 
terrent to any prohibited behavior. In the 
last two groups, in which use is intermittent 
and controlled, any fact provided by an cdu- 
catior program will be considered in a de- 
cision about use, as would any significant 
data with which they were provided, and the 
threat of legal sanctions may have some 
effect. Nevertheless, real success in limita- 
tion will depend on the development of the 
kinds of social programs and activities that 
establish an alternate pathway to the insights 
being reached through the drugs. 

Yet it is the creation of just such a 
pathway that poses the greatest challenge. 
It would need to incorporate those elements 
leading to the goals the youth arc seeking: 
understanding and self-awareness, participa- 
tion and involvement, passion, and commit- 
ment. The creation of this pathway would 
mean opening an avenue running counter 
to the prevailing patterns of relationship in 
American society. This poses a problem, 
not because of the unacceptability of such 
approaches, but rather because of the paucity 
of people capable of providing leadership; 
a society characterized by alienation is not 
likely to produce a plethora of people capable 
of involvement. 

While it has been suggested that this 
will require the creation of new social institu- 
tions, the analysis presented also has impli- 
cations for preventive programs that can be 
implemented through those already estab- 
lished. Most important am.ong these is the 
school, which, as the primary institution with 
which all children articulate, has the greatest 
potential for this development. The pre- 
ceding considerations suggest that an effec- 
tive education program could enable the 
school to achieve this potential. Although 
such a program should naturally include a 



strong basic syllabus on drugs themselves for 
both student and teacher, the greater empha- 
sis must be on educating the teacher and ad- 
ministrator to an understanding of the 
circumstances leading to drug use among 
youth. It is only after being confronted by 
ihc experience which youths arc under- 
going that generates the vacuum so readily 
filled by drugs, that the teacher is in a posi- 
tion to develop those non-drug avenues avail- 
able to fill it or, better, to structure a 
curriculum free of such a vacuum. If the 
formulation developed earlier is valid, this 
would mean building into the curriculum 
the opportunity for students to experience 
directness and immediacy and their emo- 
tional concomitants, with the areas under 
study, with each other, and with the teacher. 
This is the real challenge. 

. . . especially efficient in producing night- 
mares with hallucinations which may be alarm- 
ing in their intensity. . . . Another peculiar 
quality ... is to produce a strange and extreme 
degree of physical depression. ... a grievous 
sinking . . . may seize upon a sufferer so that 
to speak is an effort ... the speech may become 
weak and vague. ... by miseries such as these, 
the best years of life may be spoiled. 

This was written by the same author 
responsible for the comments on coffee 
quoted earlier in this paper, but here he was 
describing the effects of tea. 

These two statements should remind 
us that, as the Advisory Committee on Drug 
Dependence of the British Government re- 
marked in its report, “The gradations of 
danger between consuming tea and coffee 
at one end of the scale and injecting heroin 
intravenously at the other may not be per- 
manently those which we now ascribe to 
particular drugs." □ 
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The people have been trying to tell the 
schools that they are willing to cooperate with 
thetn to bring about change, but deeply inbred 
tradition blinds many school people to this. 
The .school is now being jorcv.d to get involved 
in the political scene at the grassroots level, 
and thus at a level where there is significance. 

Education has been pushed into the political 
arena, the gates are closed. To survive is to 
fight. Three or four decades ago, such a 
confrontation would have meant sudden death. 
The changing climate of the past 10 years has 
made cotnbatants of educators and education. 
Loving, p. 211. 
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The School in a Political Setting 

(An Editorial) 

Gordon N. Mackenzie 



THOSE reared in a tradition 
stressing the essential necessity for schools 
to be kept out of politics may find the topic 
of this editorial to be a bit unsettling. This 
may be true for one or more reasons. For 
some readers the topic may arouse images of 
schools beset by “politicians,” or even of 
educators stooping to so-called political ap- 
proaches. Thus, if one thinks of politics only 
in terms of smoke-filled rooms, skulduggery, 
and manipulation, he can easily conclude 
that the topic is of no necessary concern for 
him unless it be to try to counteract politics 
with increased understanding. 

For other readers, the topic may seem 
to imply two worlds, schools and politics, 
which should be kept forever apart. This 
latter view probably results from equating 
politics with government. Our schools 
developed many of their present forms and 
practices in the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
a period often characterized by unsavory 
political behavior at local, state, and national 
levels of government. This very condition, 
plus our party system, undoubtedly did much 
to caution educators against attaching educa- 
tional hopes to the rise or fall of one political 
party or to a special interest group represent- 
ing only a segment of the American public. 

There may be still other readers who 
are so singly focused on the education of 
all of the children of all of the people, or on 
intellectual excellence, or on the whole child 
that they cannot but see politics as simply 
a diversion from their main concern. The 
fact that the word politics has many conno- 



tations, and different meanings for different 
people, may well be in part responsible for 
a tendency to overlook or to disregard its 
relevance for education. 

The development of political science as 
an area of empirical study has resulted in 
clarifying definitions and in making more 
objective the analysis of political processes. 
To many political scientists, politics is a 
study of influence, however and wherever it 
may be exerted. Thus, a political system is 
not necessarily a government, but rather is a 
pattern of human relationships which in- 
volves power, rule, and authority (legitima- 
ted power). When defined in this way the 
relevance and centrality of politics to educa- 
tion become clearer and questions arise 
such as: What is the relation of education 
to various political systems, be they local, 
state, or national governments, unions, busi- 
ness firms, or professional associations? Can 
education itself be profitably viewed as a 
political system? 

The Educator and Politics 

Accepting the existence of differing 
meanings for the word politics may help in 
exploring different stances which educators 
might take in relation to various manifesta- 
tions of political influence, and which have 
for so long been open for debate. /<t least 
four stances appear to be available for con- 
sideration. 

First, educators can teach about poli- 
tics. This is a long accepted function of the 
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educator, although politics has not always 
received extended attention as a subject of 
study in elementary and secondary schools. 
However, if a place is found for it in a 
crowded educational program, what is taught 
will, of course, be limited by the understand- 
ing of teachers. One might argue that until 
more educators have a better understanding 
of the political process as it operates today 
in all areas of American life, it is quite un- 
likely that they will be capable of aiding the 
rising generation to understand, and to op- 
erate more effectively in, the various political 
systems to which each of them belongs. 

Second, educators can, as citizens, apply 
their specialized knowledge, wherever it 
may have relevance, to the social issue of the 
day. 'ihe imporlance of and the need for 
educators’ coming to grips with the major 
problems of the modem world have often 
been emphasized. Yet educators appear to 
lack techniques for making their influence 
felt. They are almost completely devoid of 
any reputation for influencing public life or 
of having an ability to collaborate with those 
able to utilize wealth, or other resources 
such as the communications media, in influ- 
encing critical decisions. While this has been 
bemoaned by a few, educators generally have 
not taken action to change the situation. 

Third, educators can reveal greater 
awareness and exert more influence in the 
control of education. There are many sug- 
gestions that American education has oper- 
ated too long under the myth that it is 
nonpolitical and only an educational enter- 
prise. Education is surely one of the most 
genuinely political undertakings in American 
life. All public schools are recognized as 
operating under the authority of a state, but 
local control of education has been talked 
about more extensively. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that the discretionary power of local 
boards of education is consistently being 
whittled away, and that their influence is 
limited except as they choose to accept ex- 



ternal and often nonlegal pressures for vari- 
ous specific program decisions. 

With each succeeding year, education 
is more frequently mentioned in partisan 
platforms at all levels of government. Studies 
of financial support suggest that education is 
increasingly subject to state and national in- 
fluences, and often to coalitions of influence 
which espouse values very different from 
those held by the local community. Regard- 
less of the shifting and varied patterns of 
influence operating relative to schools, most 
would agree that public schools and the 
education profession are entirely dependent 
on public support, financial and moral. Fur- 
ther, the quality and scope of educational 
programs are frequently matters of intense 
political c<)nflict. Certainly one cannot ex- 
plain the differences in educational programs 
from community to community on an eco- 
nomic basis alone. 

Possibly supervisors and curriculum 
workers are in a special position to observe 
the influences operating on education. For 
many supervisors and curriculum workers, 
the past few years have been like a long and 
upsetting dream. Just as numerous and 
diverse as the influential persons and groups 
that have been wheeling and dealing on cur- 
riculum matters, have been the evidences and 
instances of supervisors and curriculum 
workers being ignored and bypassed in the 
making of significant curriculum decisir'ns at 
state and local levels. Single-minded indi- 
viduals and groups operating at local, state, 
and national levels have been able to gain 
support for segments of the program as 
diverse as sports, bands, handicapped chil- 
dren, physics, foreign languages, television, 
and methods of teaching. In some instances 
these efforts have served to distort the total 
educational plan. Often they have added 
new vitality and the possibility of long-term 
improvements. However, regardless of the 
nature of the influence, the folklore support- 
ing the local professional educator as the 
major curriculum worker has been sadly 
sh aken. 
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Fourth, educators may assume stH! 
another stance, and this is to concern them- 
selves with the politics of their own function- 
ing as professional groups. Surely this is not 
unrelated to the three stances already briefly 
described. Paralleling the debates v.'hich 
have gone on as to what should be taught 
about politics, how the educators should 
relate to the broad issues and problems of 
our time, and how the educators should func- 
tion in respect to the changing patterns of 
control of education, there have been indi- 
cations of professional organization concern 
for the internal politics of the profession. 
Educational associations have become more 
articulate not only in respect to welfare con- 
siderations, but also in reference to issues 
of broader participation in educational 
policy. Educational associations are taking 
initial and feeble steps to explore policies 
covering tho policing of their own rank;, and 
are bringing themselves to a position where 
their special abilities can find expression. 

Until educators display more unity and 
willingness to influence their own procedures, 
is it likely that they can have much impact on 
major educational policies? Until educators 
gain increased power and legitimated au- 
thority on educational matters, are they 
likely to be able to penetrate effectively the 
broader circles of social activity? The 
answer to both questions would appear to be 
a clear, “No!” 

We are here concerned primarily with 



the participation of educators in the broader 
social scene. Yet educators have not been 
remarkably effective in this arena. As yet, 
there is little analysis of the sources of influ- 
ence which educators individually and col- 
lectively can muster, and little thinking about 
how educators can organize and collaborate 
with others to effectively enter political 
arenas. 

In view of the contemporary world 
situation, there probably is no more critical 
problem before professional educational or- 
ganizations than a clarification of their po- 
litical roles. Major deci.,ions as to values tc 
be accepted or rejected are continuously 
being made on a political basis. Numerous 
political systems, both legal and nonlegal, are 
profoundly influencing education, including 
what is taught and how it is taught. If edu- 
cators are to be more than a very low order 
of civil servant following the dictates of 
numerous and diverse influentials, the politics 
of education will of necessity engage a larger 
share of their time, thought, and energy. 

Full and active participation by edu- 
cators on a mature and active basis, im- 
proving the education of all Americans and, 
in fact, of all members of the world com- 
munity, will require the attention of the best 
abilities of the profession in assessing the 
current situation and in mobilizing individual 
educators and educational associations to- 
ward the attainment of a more influential 
role. □ 
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The Federal Colossus in Education- 
Threat or Promise? 

Galen Saylor 



THAT the federal government is 
contributing in a colossal manner to the 
support of education from the nursery school 
level through the graduate college is, of 
course, a fact. A mere listing of some of the 
important acts that provide federal funds for 
the support of education reveals the tre- 
mendous scope of federal participation in the 
educational endeavors of this country. (The 
list has been updated for inclusion in this 
volume.) 

GI Rights Act (education for veterans), 1944 
and exte.isions 
Public Broadcasting Act 

Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 

\'ocational Education Act of 1 963 and Amend- 
ments of 1968 

Library Services and Construction Act, 196'^ 
Cooperative Rcscirch Act, as amended by 
ESLL.V-Title IV, 1965 

School Aid to Federally Impacted and Major 
Disaster Areas 

National Defense Education Act, 1958 as 
amended 

Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, as amended 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 (assistance for desegre- 
gation) 

Education Professions Development Act, 1967 
Desegregation Assistance Section — U.S. Office 
Appropriation Act of 1971 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act 

Higher Education Act of 1965 and Amend- 
ments of 1968 

Education of the Handicapped Act, 1969 



Migration and Refugee Assistance Act 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 and 
Amendments 

Adult Education Act of 1966 
Cooperative Education Programs — Depart- 

ments of Labor and HEW Appropria- 
tion Act of 1970 

Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
Mental Retardation Facilities Act, 1963. 

There arc many other federal assist- 
ance programs, such as the school lunch 
program, the educational phases of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act, and a multi- 
tude of other forms of federal aid for 
education, broadly conceived. 

The increase in appropriations of 
federal funds for education is even more 
revealing of the extent to which the federal 
government is making a gigantic effort in 
the suppiirt of education. The comparative 
report prepared each year by the U.S. Office 
of Education, entitled “Federal Funds Tor 
Education,” shows that in 1945 $291,500,- 
000 was appropriated by the Congress for 
the direct support of education and related 
activities; in 1955, this sum had increased to 
$1,523,700,000; in 1960, the umount was 
$2,324,100,000; in 1965, it was $6,328,- 
907,C00; and for the fiscal year 1970, it was 
$13,232,000,000. This is to say that in 2’ i 
decades federal appropriations for the sup- 
port of educational programs and activities 
have increased almost 50-fold.^ 

' Updat'id for publication in this volume. 
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A further revealing fact is the increase 
in the amount of direct appropriations to the 
U.S. Office of Education for support of that 
office and the aid programs directly admin- 
istered by it; the office received $34,336,483 
in 1950; in 1960, it was granted $474,280,- 
893; and in 1970, it received $8,559,000,000. 
This constitutes more than a 250-fold in- 
crease in the direct appropriations to the 
U.S. Office of Education in 20 years. 

The best estimates made available to 
the House Appropriations Committee indi- 
cate that federal support for education, nur- 
sery school level through graduate college, 
in 1965 constituted one-sixth of all funds 
spent for education in this country, and that 
in 1966 it constituted one-fifth of all such 
expenditures. The federal government is 
indeed a major source of support for edu- 
cation, and the programs and aetb ities which 
it subsidizes are widespread and far-flung. 

Threat or Promise? 

This stupendous amount of federal 
support for education is indeed both a threat 
and a promise to good education for chil- 
dren, youth, and young adults in America. 
Let us explore both possibilities more fully. 

The Promise 

Federal programs for the support of 
education in the United States show great 
promise for the development and advance- 
ment of the total oppovtunities for the edu- 
cation of children, jouth, and adults in this 
country for these reasons; 

1 . Much greater sums of money be- 
come available for the support of the edu- 
cational effort of thh; nation. Obviously, ffie 
appropriation of more than $8 billion directly 
for the support of education in this country 
is a huge sum of money, and it represents 
a major contribution to our effort. If such 
sums of money were not available, the total 
program would of course be curtailed, or the 
citizens through local or s'.ate units of gov- 



ernment would have to raise these large 
sums of money to maintain even our nresent 
effort, 

2, Extensive national effort of th:s .s. ze 
provides programs and services not possible 
or not feasible through local and state efforts. 
Generally speaking, the program of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate education as it 
exists in this country is inadequately sup- 
ported now by local and state agencies. The 
pressure everywhere on these units of gov- 
ernment is to appropriate ever-expanding 
sums of money for the support of our regular 
program of education. Little, if any, of their 
revenues can be used for new services, new 
programs, and new ventures of an educa- 
tional nature, even if it is generally agreed 
that such an expansion is desirable. 

Moreover, some aspects of educational 
development, by their very nature, should be 
undertaken on a larger base than is possible 
by ’ ocal or state authorities. Many of the 
existing programs of federal support are of 
this nature, such as the programs and serv- 
ices provided by the mental retardation act, 
the cewperative research program, the re- 
search and development centers, the various 
curriculum projects and commissions that 
are extensively engaged in the formulation 
of new instructional materials and plans for 
various areas of the curriculum, the estab- 
lishment of educational service centers, and 
many other endeavors cf this kind. 

3. The federal government is able to 
support and foster the development of new 
programs and new types of educational 
undertakings that generally would not be 
undertaken by local educational authorities. 
Generally local boards of education, state 
departments of education, and the power 
structure of local communities would not 
countenance or approve the undertaking of 
the types of new educational programs that 
the federal government frequently fosters and 
supports. Examples are the entire program 
being developed under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act and most of the activities that have 
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been possible under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

4. Federal support for (he existing edu- 
cational enterprise frequently stimulates local 
and state agencies to increased effort in sup- 
port of the regular and traditionally accepted 
program of education. Good examples of 
such nudging are the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act, which provides a portion of the 
cost of new facilities for higher education; 
Title III of the National Defense Education 
Act, which provided partial federal subsidy 
for the improvement of facilities and teaching 
resources in science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages; and the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963. Similiarly, Title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
has induced many school districts through- 
out the United States to expand and improve 
library service and to develop much more 
rapidly than they would be inclined to do 
otherwise their library resources for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

5. The federal government has clearly 
demonstrated that it can rapidly initiate the 
development and support cf new programs in 
areas of urgent need that become evident 
because of new economic, social, and cul- 
tural conditions. In my belief, the Congress 
of the United States and the educational 
agencies established by it have shown dex- 
terity and willingness to move rapidly when 
great need for new kinds of programs is 
evident. Examples of this, of course, are the 
Manpower Training and Development Act, 
the National Defense Education Act, and the 
redesigning and expansion of the vocational 
education programs. 

6. Federal efforts in education serve to 
prod the pedantic, nudge the lethargic, and 
inspire the imaginative school officials and 
hoards of education of local educational 
agencies throughout the nation. Of course, 
we do have highly imaginative, creative, and 
aggressive educators and members of local 
boards of education throughout the nation, 
for it is such professional educators and 



scholars that advise the Congress of the 
United States and our national leaders on 
new developments and new programs that 
should be undertaken. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that far too many of our local edu- 
cation officials simply lack the professional 
qualifications to invent new programs needed 
to serve adequately all of the educational 
needs of their localities. Once the federal 
government provides support for new types 
of educational endeavors, a political climate 
is created in which the pedantic are prodded, 
although sometimes reluctantly, into action. 

7. Federal efforts in support of educa- 
tion clearly demonstrate a desire on the part 
of the Congress to develop a total program for 
the education of all Americans regardless of 
any economic, social, cultural, or racial fac- 
tors that may under existing local programs 
deny or curtail the equality of access to 
educational opportunity. The widespread 
nature of the federal programs dearly irdi- 
cates that the Congress is insistent that every 
American have the privilege of participating 
in the types of schooling and in educational 
programs that will enable him personally 
and individually to realize the maximum of 
his full potentialities regardless of any fac- 
tors that in the past have restricted or cur- 
tailed these opportunities. 

8. The total federal effort in behalf of 
schools, colleges, and all educational agen- 
cies has fostered a new national interest in 
education and hoc made education a matter 
of great national concern. Everyone is well 
aware of the fact that the Presidents of the 
United States in recent administrations, with 
the support of Congress, have been respon- 
sible for a reawakening and a revival of 
the American interest and concern for the 
education of its people. 

T/ie T/ireat 

Yet there are also some threats evident 
in our present national efforts in support 
of education. Chief among these, I detect 
the following: 
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1 . The stifling of the creativeness, in- 
ventiveness, and skill of discovery of local 
educational leaders and officials. It ‘.s not, in 
my opinion, an inevitable coro’lary of federal 
participation in education that creativeness 
and inventiveness of individual practitioners, 
researchers and scholars arc stifled. Such an 
outcome, however, certainly is always a 
threat; and such a possibility should be 
clearly recognized not only by the Congress 
of the United States and federal officials, but 
by the educators and citizens themselves so 
that conditions will be maintained that en- 
courage stimulation of such inventiveness 
by everyone concerned with the educational 
enterprise. 

The very nature of federal support itself 
makes possible, perhaps encourages, a situa- 
tion in which those who administer the fed- 
eral programs approve and support only 
those things that appeal to them or that 
carry out their ideas and desires. For exam- 
ple, in the cooperative research program, 
decisions obviously must be made about 
what proposals to approve. 

Similarly, in the establishment of re- 
search and development centers now under 
way in this country, someone must make a 
decision as to which proposal for a center 
shall receive federal support and whieh pro- 
posal shall be rejected. Whose philosophy of 
education, whose coneept of what is good 
and what is not good, whose concept of 
what should receive the blessing of the 
federal government and what should be 
denied its support are to prevail? Although 
these types of programs are at present only 
one small aspect of the federal participation, 
the possibilities here are very serious and 
indicate the nature of the problems that 
faee us. 

2. Invidious control over the program 
of education itself. Here I point to direct 
federal control of education through the acts 
that provide support for these programs. I 
believe that the actual curriculum and other 
types of educational programs provided 



children in the classrooms and schools of 
this nation must be determined by the 
teachers and their fellow staff members 
who guide and direct the development of 
learning opportunities and plan the total 
program of education for the children of 
a particular school and school system. Less- 
ening the responsibility for such decisions 
by the staff of the individual school system 
reduces the possibilities for adaptability, 
flexibility, experimentation, innovation, and, 
most serious of all, administration to the 
educational needs of each child enrolled 
in school. 

The threat that such decisions will be 
curtailed as a result of federal support is 
a serious one. I see no threat in the national 
curriculum projects that have been substan- 
tially subsidized by the National Science 
Foundation and the U.S. Office of Education. 
The local school authorities and teachers 
still have complete freedom, insofar as those 
programs arc concerned, to decide whether 
they want to use the instructional materials, 
plans, and the recommendations formulated 
by these commissions and curriculum de- 
velopment centers, modify them, use some 
aspects and reject others, or completely 
reject the whole project itself. These projects 
represent ore of the very rich resources 
being made available through federal sup- 
port for the upgrading of various aspects of 
the educational programs of the schools, 
and arc indeed to be lauded and encouraged. 

The real threat, I believe, comes from 
control by federal officials over the educa- 
tional aspects of the plans developed for 
carrying out some of these acts, particularly 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. This act gives the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education authority to approve plans for 
carrying out the act and hence the conditions 
within provisions of the law under which 
grants will be made. The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, Title II, prescribes the nature of 
community action plans and further states 
that “The Director is authorized to prescribe 
such additional criteria for programs carried 
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on under this part as he shall deem appro- 
priate.” This is the title under which many 
of the educational activities can be estab- 
lished for children. 

Now being proposed to carry out pro- 
visions of the Elementary anu Secondary 
Education Act are testing programs and 
programs for the assessment of educational 
outcomes that indeed, in my opinion, con- 
stitute a serious threat to the prerogatives of 
the teachers and local school officials in each 
school district, and hence to sound educa- 
tional planning and administration. It is a 
very alarming development in the history of 
federal support for education that, for the 
first time in its history, the federal govern- 
ment is demanding that evidence be sub- 
mitted by local school systems on the 
effectiveness of these programs. 

Title II of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act requires that the local 
educational agency include in its plans that 
“effective procedures, including provision 
for proper objective measurements of edu- 
cational achievement, will be adopted for 
evaluating at least annually the effectiveness 
of the programs in meeting the special edu- 
cation needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren.” Further, the Act requires that the 
local education agency report annually to 
the state educational agency “information 
relating to the educational achievement of 
students participating in programs carried 
out under this title.” In turn, the state edu- 
cational agency must “make to the com- 
missioner periodic reports (including the 
results of the objective measurements re- 
quired by Section 205[A] [5]) evaluating the 
effectiveness of payments under this title 
and of particular programs assisted under 
it in improving the educational attainments 
of educationally deprived children.” 

If this is not direct federal control over 
the curriculum of the schools, I do not know 
what federal control is. When you require 
a school system to report on the effectiveness 
of the program, you are requiring that school 
to report on its curriculum. Pure and simple. 
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If the purpose of such a report is not to con- 
trol the program, then why make it? It is pre- 
sumed by the very wording of the Act that 
the Congress of the United States will use 
these reports on the measurement of educa- 
tional attainment to determine what the 
nature of the programs shall be in subsequent 
legislation bv Congress. And it should be 
pointed out mat this Title of the Act is only 
authorized for one year and hence will be 
subject to scrutiny by Congress next year, 
at which time Congress will determine 
whether it wants to extend this program, 
modify it, or terminate it. Presumably, then, 
if the schools want to continue to receive 
such aid, they will have to establish pro- 
grams that within even the next few months 
would demonstrate to Congress that they 
are “effective,” with “effectiveness” in no 
way being defined or described. 

As I state, it is to me a terrifying de- 
velopment that such provisions were written 
into the most recent federal program for the 
support of education. I remind the reader 
that no such provisions requiring objective 
evidence of effectiveness were ever written 
into any other acts for the federal support of 
education in the entire history of the United 
States. The land grant universities were not 
required under the Morrill Act to report to 
the Commissioner of Education and hence to 
the Congress of the United States on their 
effectiveness in carrying out the provisions 
of that Act; the Smith-Hughes law in 1917 
made no such requirements of any kind on 
the secondary schools of the United States 
that accepted federal support for vocational 
education, and neither does the new Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. No one, local 
schools, colleges who administer institutes, 
or any agency that receives grants for re- 
search projects or other types of money under 
the National Defense Education Act, is re- 
quired to report to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education on the effectiveness of tliese 
programs. 

Anyone who has had such grants or 
worked with such programs knows that the 
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federal government in the past had relied 
on the imagination, creativeness, and integ- 
rity of the local agencies to provide out- 
standing programs under the provisions of 
these acts. 

Why has the Congress of the United 
States suddenly written into its most re- 
cent federal subsidy bill provisions that 
require the local school to gather evidence 
on the effectiveness of the program and 
then to submit this evidence directly to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education through 
the state educational agency? 

Title IV of the Civil Rights Act, more- 
over, requires the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to gather evidence on the lack of 
availability of educational opportunities be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin — a provision that gives the Commis- 
sioner authority to study schools at the 
local level. 

3. Development of attitudes and 
modes of operation of dependency and in- 
difference, of kowtowing to entrenched 
bureaucrats. A third threat of federal sup- 
port correlative to the other two is the pos- 
sibility of the gradual evolvement on the 
part of local citizens, boards of education, 
and school officials of an attitude of indif- 
ference to educational matters in the local 
communities and lethargy in doing anything 
to improve the quality of the program. There 
is a serious possibility of a decline in local 
interest and concern for education as support 
and control from sources beyond the local 
community infcrease. Anyone who has 
studied closely schools and educational pro- 
grams in European countries, most of 
which have highly centralized and national- 
ized systems of education, is well aware 
of the almost total apathy and indifference 
of the citizens of the local community to- 
ward the state and conditions of the edu- 
cational programs of the community. 
Certainly, there is a gross lack of any 
effort to introduce change, to experiment, 
and to innovate. 



Although such a threat, obviously, is 
one of long-term development, I never- 
theless fear a gradual weakening of the 
concern local citizens in many communi- 
ties now have about their schools as federal 
involvement increases. 

The Future 

For the future, I believe the following 
things should be done: 

1 . Much greater support for the total 
program of education should be provided by 
the federal government. Federal support for 
education should double, then triple, and 
then continue to increase in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

2. Federal support should be provided 
for a great variety of programs, projects, 
and other educational undertakings of all 
kinds. The total effort of the federal govern- 
ment should reach out into all aspects of edu- 
cation and the funds should in large part be 
used to stimulate and support more compre- 
hensive and extensive educational efforts 
than are carried out as a part of our tradi- 
tional program of schooling in local districts. 

3. A large part of the program of the 
federal government should constitute re- 
search and development activities of broad 
scope, such as would not be feasible for 
local educational systems or even state 
departments of education to undertake. A 
part of these research efforts should consist 
of broadly conceived and widespread efforts 
to assess educational outcomes and evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of educational pro- 
grams, but only on a basis that ensures 
integrity of local control over the curriculum 
provided pupils. 

4. In providing categorical aid, the 
federal government should be certain that 
it supports only those aspects of the total 
educational program that represent a wise 
investment of funds. Philosophically and 
educationally, programs supported by the 
federal government should offer great 



promise for major advances in the education 
of this country. 

5. All educational efforts should be 
correlated and unified through a common 
administrative agency at all levels, federal, 
state, and local. This is not to say that the 
school district or the school system itself 
must carry out and administer all programs, 
but rather that all programs whether receiv- 
ing federal support or not should be part 
of a comprehensive and planned program of 
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total education for all children, youth, and 
young adults. 

6. The administration of and carrying 
out of federally-supported educational pro- 
grams should under no circumstances be 
placed in the hands of persons who lack 
extensive and adequate professional prepa- 
ration for such positions. There should be no 
place in such federal programs for politicians 
not fully qualified by training rmd experience 
to administer such programs. □ 
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{An Editorial) 

Alvin D. Loving, Sr. 



THE school in its new role as an 
agent of social change can no longer work 
in a vacuum. Until the school is willing to 
recognize the fact that it must become in- 
volved with the society of which the school 
is a part, no real change will take place. Let 
me quote from J. A. Battle. In his book. 
Culture and Education for the Contemporary 
World, Mr. Battle says: 

Without a politics of education that is in- 
telligently led and altruistically based there can 
be little hope for gaining quality education 
within a democracy. Since a democracy is de- 
pendent upon politics and education it must 
have a good politics of education to survive. 
Sc'meone has said that a democracy that scorns 
education is actually an hypocrisy. One could 
say also with much truth that an educational 
system in a democracy that scorns politics is an 
hypocrisy. The public school system of a gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is vested 



in the people has to go to the people through its 
governing agencies to gain support, and its very 
reason for existence is the welfare of the people.^ 

The people have been trying to tell the 
schools that they are willing to cooperate with 
them to bring about change, but deeply in- 
bred tradition blinds many school people to 
this. The school is now being forced to get 
involved in the political scene at the grass- 
roots level, and thus at a level where there is 
significance. 

Education has been pushed into the po- 
litical arena, the gates are closed. To survive 
is to fight. Three or four decades ago, such 
a confrontation would have meant sudden 
death. The changing climate of the past 10 
years has made combatants of educators and 
education. 

I J. A. Battle. Culture and Education for the 
Contemporary World. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1969. p. 151. 



Alvin D. Loving, Sr., Assistant Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
ASCD President, 1971-72 
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What once had been considered the pre- 
rogative of the school has become the con- 
cern of the State House and the White House. 
Such matters as pupil placement, curriculum 
development, learning concepts, selection of 
building sites were the matter-of-fact, the 
mundane, to educators. Today, the mundane 
has become the dramatic. The words have 
changed. Local control, “quality” education, 
black studies, integration, neighborhood 
school concept, freedom of choice, decen- 
tralization, relevance, accountability, the list 
is long. Different words mean different 
things and stir different emotions in different 
people. 

There is evidence that as government 
moves toward ridding the North of de facto 
segregated schools, and the South of dual 
schools, people are resorting to pressuring 
the legislatures to create laws which will 
make their bigotry or racism legitimate. The 
once powerless minorities are developing 
techniques that frustrate and anger those 
who are in the majority and who have 
legitimized their undemocratic actions. 

These minorities who live in the core 
of our urban centers have become concerned 
about the learning and the preparation that 
their youngsters have for life beyond the 
school. These people are demanding “local 
control” of their schools and, in order to 
bring this about, have gone to the street and 
are using the techniques of the street to get 
those with political pc/wer to listen. I put 
“local control” in quotes because local con- 
trol has always been the way of American 
education. The local community has had 
the responsibility of selecting its board of 
education and of assisting in the determina- 
tion of the kind of school that its young- 
sters should attend. Yet as our communities 
have become more complex, and as our 
boards of education have become more po- 
litical and have little direct contact with the 
people, there is the feeling that there is a 
need to have a system of education con- 
trolled by those who are being affected. 



Institutional Racism 

Many boards of education have begun 
to yield power at the local level. They are 
giving the people of the community the right 
to select their principals and to have some- 
thing to say about the kind of curriculum 
that is being developed in their particular 
schools. However, this has become frighten- 
ing to many people in power, and so in one 
instance, for example, the power has been 
taken away from the local board of educa- 
tion and assumed by the state legislature. 

Under the guise of decentralization or, 
supposedly, an attempt to satisfy those who 
are crying for local control, the state legisla- 
tures have proceeded to think and plan for 
the people. As an example, the State of 
Michigan mandated that its only class A dis- 
trict be divided into from seven to eleven 
semi-autonomous districts. These districts, 
composed of between 25,000 and 50,000 
school-aged youngsters, were to have a cer- 
tain amount of autonomy. The central board 
of education was given a limited time to draw 
the guidelines and to establish the boundaries 
for these districts. Community groups were 
given an opportunity to submit their plans or 
their concepts of how these districts should 
be developed. 

Because of the pattern of segregated 
living, suspicions ran high. The black areas 
wanted the lines drawn in such a way that 
they would have control and power within 
their groups and within their areas. This was 
also true of the white groups. They wanted 
the lines drawn to be sure that the housing 
pattern or the pattern of the school did not 
change. Members of the board of education, 
h aving listened to all of the requests that had 
come in from interested groups, proceeded 
to draw the district lines. 

At the same time, they felt that this was 
an opportunity to carry out the mandates of 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954. So not 
only did they draw the district lines in terms 
of the number of pupils, but their design also 
took into consideration a move toward inte- 



gration of schools. This action was legiti- 
mate and moral. 

The white community became enraged. 
Pressure was brought to bear on members of 
the state legislature. The previous action of 
the legislature was rescinded and a substitute 
bill was developed, a bill that would void the 
attempt on the part of the board of education 
not only to draw decentralization lines, but 
to integrate the schools. This is a perfect 
example of institutional racism. 

An American Culture 

Where states have taken over the re- 
spKjnsibility for school decentralization by 
usurping power from the local board of edu- 
cation, the democratic process is threatened. 
The quality of life and society in the United 
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States can only be improved when schools 
continue to work toward the improvement of 
our culture. An American culture must be- 
come a reality. 

America is divided by its many subcul- 
tures. Each of these groups does make a con- 
tribution to the total of the American culture. 
But emphasis on any one of them or any few 
of them could delay the development of a 
basic American culture. Schools must recog- 
nize that much of their difficulty, whether it 
is at the local level or at the state level, has 
been promulgated by many of the subgroups 
of our American culture. Again, to quote 
J. A. Battle, “Without a politics of education 
that is intelligently led and altruistically 
based, there can be little hope for gaining 
quality education within a democracy.” * □ 

2 Ibid. 
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“POLITICAL POWER” is of 
concern to curriculum workers in at least 
three related ways. First, the effort to influ- 
ence curriculum decisions is an exercise in 
political power. Such decisions are made, 
not on the basis of direct inference from 
definitive scholarly findings, but rather on 
the basis of a complex interaction of forces 
representing different interests, values, be- 
liefs, and knowledge systems. 

Second, since “Political Power” is a 
ubiquitous fact of societal existence, and 
since a democracy depends for its vigor and 
justness upon equitable distribution of power. 



it is proper that the citizens’ schools offer 
extensive opportunities for learning about 
how political power operates. 

Third, there are growing numbers of 
students who find our schools oppressive, 
inane, misconceived, and mismanaged, and 
who consequently are interested and in- 
volved in developing the political power they 
require to bring about very substantial im- 
provements. Their efforts are increasingly a 
dominant component of the high school 
environment, and thus willy-nilly have be- 
come an important “unplanned” part of the 
curriculum. 



John S. Mann, Associate Professor of Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. In 
1970, Assistant Professor of Education, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
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I will here try to describe one way of 
interpreting these three concerns in relation 
to one another and then briefly mention an 
approach to exploiting the potential in this 
regard. My approach is not eclectic. It re- 
flects very strong partisan commitments 
about curriculum and politics. I shall try to 
make these commitments quite clear. 

Dissident Views 

I will begin with the dissident student 
and his dissatisfactions. He seems to the 
outsider to be in protest against everything 
established, and to see everything he opposes 
as essentially similar to everything else he 
opposes. Opposition to the draft, it would 
seem, is essentially the same thing as opposi- 
tion to a silly dress code or an inadequate 
curriculum. 

The rebellious student experiences each 
of these as immediate and direct oppression. 
And ending the war in Vietnam by expanding 
it into Cambodia and Laos reflects the same 
mentality that is involved in educating stu- 
dents to live in a democracy by denying them 
the most fundamental, as well as the most 
trivial, rights accorded citizens by our Con- 
stitution. From the students’ point of view, 
education is not participation in a rigged 
and manipulated so-called “teaching-learn- 
ing process,” but rather a natural human 
consequence of and exercise in the uses of 
freedom. Our curriculum is manipulatory, 
mechanical, and inhuman, they assert, in 
precisely the same way that our approach to 
the problems of Indochina is manipulator] % 
mechanical, and inhuman. 

A fundamental difference in world- 
view is reflected here, and it is by virtue of 
this difference that the various protests blend 
into one. But this blending ought not to ob- 
scure what I believe is a matter of fact: that 
the center of gravity of student protest is 
nausea and rage over the way they are 
treaxed in school in the name of education. 
Nor is this fact mitigated by another equally 



apparent fact — that what passes for educa- 
tion is a consequence of very much the same 
forces as is what passes for foreign policy. 
Protesting students are engaged in a struggle 
against many forms of oppression; but they 
iu-e willing to put a good deal of their con- 
siderable energy and talent to work in the 
struggle against the oppression most imme- 
diate to their own experience, and that is the 
oppression of schooling. 

Exploring Uses of Freedom 

One way for me to make my partisan- 
ship in these matters clear is to state that I 
find this student view essentially correct. 
From it I draw certain conclusions which 
establish the relation of the third concern of 
the curriculum worker to the other two that 
I have mentioned. 

The first conclusion I draw is this: the 
most pressing task before the contemporary 
curriculum worker is to revitalize the ex- 
ploration of the uses of freedom in educa- 
tion. In the late thirties some real progress 
was being made on the problem of rigor- 
ously operationalizing the progressive 
conceptions of interest, choice, and learner- 
centered structuring of educational programs. 
In the intervening three decades we have lost 
what little art we were beginning to have in 
this difiScult task, and we are now back to 
debates at the very crude level of “struc- 
tured” vs. “nonstructured” educational pro- 
grams. We must rediscover and expand our 
grasp of the art of building educative 
programs around the act of choosing. 

One of the recurrent problems we have 
with this notion of choosing derives from 
the fact that many of its interpreters have 
been rooted in a highly individualistic liberal 
tradition which did not adequately handle 
the problem of interests or rights in conflict. 
The classroom behavior which reflects this 
inadequacy and which for many teachers 
defines the limiting factor in their ability to 
handle “choice” is the statement I have heard 
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so often: “But if I let you do that, everyone 
will want to do it.” ^ 

Choice in the context of school, like 
choice in the context of a broader democratic 
society, cannot entirely be a matter of each 
individual’s doing his thing. Choices of indi- 
viduals interact in very complex ways with 
choices of collectivities; such choices are a 
social and a political as well as an individual 
process, and bear upon both the conduct of 
life in school and the conduct of life in so- 
ciety. The second conclusion I draw, then, 
is that both the practice and the study of the 
social-politica" process of the exercise of 
choice is a crucial part of the educative ex- 
perience. And as I have argued in another 
paper, 2 choice is power in motion. 

A Massive Political Effort 

There are curriculum specialists who, 
steeped in the “progressive” conception of 
education, will be in basic agreement with 
my views both of the centrality of choice in 
a sound pedagogy and of the close inter- 
action between social-political and educative 
processes. Yet they and I too often have been 
content to substitute vacuous rhetoric about 
“humanizing education” for action; and when 
we have acted, too often the action has been 
a futile sort of patchwork affair, piecing little 
tidbits of humanism onto a thoroughly 
manipulative, impersonal, mechanical sort of 
curriculum. 

We have had, it seems to me, a naive 
belief that if we would only display our hu- 
manism often enough, everyone would buy 
it. The third conclusion I draw is that the 

1 1 have tried to clarify the stmeture-non- 
stmeture problem and the individual-collectivity 
problem in “Alternatives to School — ^Three Prob- 
lems and a Piece of a Solution.” In: William F. 
Pilder, editor. What Color Is Your Parachute? 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(Forthcoming.) 

2 John S. Mann. ‘The Curriculum Worker: 
A View of His Training and His Tasks.” Educa- 
tional Comment 1970. Toledo, Ohio: University of 
Toledo, 1970. 



development of educationally and politically 
adequate alternatives to our present system 
of schooling requires a massive and strident 
political effort. 

These three conclusions establish the 
relations among the three concerns with 
which I began. Students are demanding dras- 
tic revision of both political and educational 
outlook and behavior. Their vision of the 
process by which education is to proceed is a 
synecdoche for their vision of the political 
process, so that the exercise of one is both 
a part of and a preparation for the other. 
And the current efforts among students to 
organize themselves into a coherent political 
force have the potential for drastically alter- 
ing the balance of powers that now shapes 
school policy. 

Alliance with Students 

Given th’s outlook, the widespread ten- 
dency to respond to student movements with 
repressive measures appears to be either folly 
or malice. The dissident students have fun- 
damental commitments in common with 
many of us who are professional educators; 
this includes professors, teachers, and cur- 
riculum and administrative personnel. They 
offer us the most viable course to fulfilling 
our commitment that has come along in 
many years. That course in its simple 
essence is alliance with them in a struggle 
against those individuals and institutions 
that stand for oppressive “educative” prac- 
tic.es we have come to recognize as “de- 
humanizing.” The form the struggle is to 
take is an open question. It is quite clear 
that the sbidents have made mistakes about 
political tactics and have made errors in ana- 
Ivzing educational issues. It is also clear 
that we have been irresponsible in failing to 
thinV seriously about political tactics at all 
and in failing to lend our skill to their ana- 
lytic efforts. 

Yet if one believes, as I do, that the 
thrust of their protest is both right and 
urgent, then the proper course of action 
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would seem to be to support and strengthen 
their movement — to help make it a better 
movement. 

There are at least three kinds of activity 
that the typical idealistic young radical is 
involved in that could be substantially sup- 
ported by teachers and curriculum workers. 
First, he is engaged in criticizing and ana- 
lyzing current school practices and formu- 
lating alternatives to these practices. Second, 
he is involved in learning (a) about his 
own political and legal powers and rights, 
(b) about the distribution of and legal con- 
straints upon power in and around his school 
system, and (c) about other powers, such as 
groupings of "eachers within the teachers 
union, with which a convergence of interests 
might lead to joining forces. Third, the dissi- 
dent student is engaged in direct political 
action over specific issues, some of which 
are educational and some of which are more 
broadly political. “Action” here includes 
such things as leafleting, holding public 
meetings, soliciting support from other 
groups, picketing, parading — all the legal 
things that constitute participation in the 
democratic political process. 

Mutual Benefit 

In each of these three activities the dis- 
sident student has much to gain from the 
support and assistance of professional edu- 
cators. And the professional educator who 
shares the commitments I have expressed in 
this paper also has much to gain. For in 
the restlessness of these highly committed 
and strongly motivated students he has an 
unprecedented opportunity simultaneously to 
build a prototypically progressive educa- 
tional program, to cultivate the kind of un- 
derstanding of political power that is required 
of citizens in a democracy, and to contribute 
to the giowth and internal education of a 
political movement in opposition to current 
school practices that he firis destructive, 
oppressive, and as thoroughly misguided as 
they aie ;irmly entrenched. 



What I envision, but what I cannot spell 
out here in detail, is a movement to design 
a progressive curriculum specifically for these 
angry radical students, in which thorough 
study of educational policy formulation and 
of the politics of schools would converge in 
and be reinforced, corrected, refined, and 
deepened in the practical experience of actu- 
ally formulating educational policy and strug- 
gling to enact it.^ It would make perfect 
sense, I think, for this experience itself to 
constitute the major portion of the dissident 
student’s curriculum for a semester or two 
in his junior or senior year. 

This sort of curricular innovation will 
not be widely accepted by school systems, 
because it expresses a genuinely opposition 
point of view. Its pedagogy, its political 
strategy, and its underlying assumptions 
diverge markedly from those of current 
school practices. I believe, though, that such 
an innovation provides a point of departure 
for curriculum planning which is responsive 
to the interests and world-views of many 
high school students. 

This approach will strike a responsive 
chord, too, in a large number of teachers 
who entered the profession with ideals they 
have long since learned out of necessity to 
keep buried away. 

We can do much more than merely talk 
about ways to “humanize education.” We can 
help the students with the kind of curricu- 
lum I have hinted at in spite of opposition, 
which may mean doing it before, after, and 
around instead of in school. We can seek 
out and bring together like-minded teachers 
and cultivate support in related professional 
and paraprofessional groupings. We can 
seek proper bases for coalitions between our 
professional groups and dissident student 
groups. We can become more aware, our- 
selves, of our own historical roots and of the 
deep interlocks between current school prac- 
tice and the many other aspects of our 
national life. □ 

3 1 have spelled out this proposal in some- 
what more detail in the ASCD 1972 yearbook. 
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Educational reforms of a sweeping and 
significant nature rarely have come about 
through the action of the schools in and of 
themselves. Educational practice tends to 
reflect what a majority or at least a plurality of 
society chooses to support in the classroom. 
Under such circumstances it seems reasonable 
to argue that society itself must make itself 
accountable for changes that are needed in the 
fabric of teaching and learning in order to 
bring us closer to a new central purpose for 
education . Shane, p. 22 1 . 
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The Greening of Curriculum 

(An Editorial) 

Paul R. Klohr 



AS ONE examines the curricu- 
lum scene with a focus on “opening things 
up,” a new optimism is justified. One can 
support Charles Reich’s controversial thesis 
that there is a greening of America with 
increasingly strong evidence that there is 
also a greening of the curriculum. 

For Reich, the greening shows up in 
a new consciousness that has emerged from 
the “machine-made environment of the cor- 
porate state like flowers pushing up through 
a concrete pavement.” ^ This new con- 
sciousness has clearly helped to nourish 
alternative curriculum designs, which are 
beginning to push up through the many 
hard-rock traditions of curriculum develop- 
ment reflected in the so-called conventional 
wisdom of the field. 

Until recently, it was not at all evident 
that such growth was possible. To be sure, 
there were countless reports of innovations 
in response to the question, “What is new?” 
So often, however, the^e innovations were 
little more than a rearrr ngement or a rede- 
ployment of the conventional elements of 
curriculum planning. They affected hardly 
at all the quality of life in the school. 

New Concepts Required 

In effect, the conceptual tools — if one 
may think of an underlying rationale in these 
terms — available to curriculum planners 

1 Charles A. Reich. The Greening of Amer- 
ica. New York: Random House, Inc., 1970. p. 
395. 



caught up in change were quite inadequate 
for the generation of truly imaginative cur- 
ricular alternatives. We were victimized by 
a technological mentality and locked into 
the kind of technological language it had 
generated. 

Many thoughtful observers called this 
to our attention — ^Huebner, Macdonald, 
Mann, Kliebard, among others. Yet, cur- 
riculum decision makers, when pressed to 
reflect on what they were doing or hoped to 
do, invariably responded with “selecting and 
organizing content” in terms of “purposes.” 
And these purposes, they commonly as- 
serted, were to be formulated firom an 
analysis of data drawn from the “needs of 
society,” the “needs of individuals,” and 
the “nature of knowledge.” 

The difficulty with this rationale lies 
not, it seems, with the naming of the data 
sources. Serious disjunctures occur at every 
point in the process. In fact, as a rationale, 
it breaks down so often in practice that most 
experienced teachers have come to regard 
curriculum development along these simple, 
but compellingly logical, lines as a myth. It is 
something we can talk and write about, using 
highly refined technological language if we 
choose, but it really does not relate in any 
discernible way to what actually takes place. 
Nor does it give one a sound base for con- 
trolling or predicting curricular change. 

The “larger learnings,” for example, 
that Frazier called to our attention and the 
“new priorities” that Berman explored have 
not been in the picture. Indeed, there has 
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been no adequate curricular language even 
to talk about them, let alone for plannirig 
new curricular designs to open things up ,n 
schools. The many versions of new orga- 
nizational schemes do not, in themselves, 
do this, whatever the increased flexibility 
they may have the potential to provide. 

Promising Breakthroughs 

A significant breakthrough came in the 
spring of 1970 in ASCD’s courageous action 
to adopt a new platform statement on the 
quality of life and society in the United 
States. This platform developed by Frazier ,- 
with the help of others, examined seven 
facets of emerging counter-culture values. 
The seven cut across all of the conventional 
data which might be drawn from traditional 
curriculum planning sources. In effect, this 
statement began to recognize data for cur- 
riculum planning that such critics of Amer- 
ican culture as Mead, Galbraith, Henry, 
and Roszak have urged educators to ex- 
amine. New “realities” identified by some 
of the most thoughtful future planners were 
brought into focus. 

But adopting a platform statement is 
not enough. Professional groups have had 
a long history of doing that. There remains 
a large and critical job to be undertaken by 
us all — theoreticians, developers, and prac- 
titioners — to translate these emerging values 
into adequate curricular designs in school 
settings. New conceptual tools will be re- 
quired to help us do this, tools that do not 
have the built-in error of most of our pres- 
ent curriculum development concepts. 

Among other things, we must reassess 
the political power context of curriculum 
making. John Mann has performed a useful 
service in his examination of the political 
power question which, in his words, goes 

^Alexander Frazier. “The Quality of Life 
and Society in the United States.” In: Robert R. 
Leeper, editor. A Man for Tomorrow's World. 
Washington, D.C. : Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1970. pp. 62-84. 
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beyond the patchwork affair of “piecing little 
tidbits of humanism onto a thoroughly 
manipulative, impersonal, mechanical sort 
of curriculum.” ^ Other curriculum con- 
cepts that impinge on the design problem 
must be subjected to similar hard-nosed 
scrutiny. 

An effort under way in a long-range 
project sponsored by the University Council 
on Educational Administration illustrates 
yet another promising thrust. Tnis project, 
called the Monroe City Simulation, has one 
task force focusing on changing the curricu- 
lum. Those currently involved in this work 
are developing a new conceptual framework 
to guide in the selection of more adequate 
simulation experiences for curriculum de- 
cision makers. 

John Herbert’s efforts at the Ontario 
Institute to develop a more effective cur- 
riculum theory network is another encour- 
aging development with implications for the 
curriculum design field. 

The continuing v/ork at the Center for 
the Study of Curriculum at The Ohio State 
University merits attention also. Ten of the 
Center staff members were involved in 1970 
in a joint research and development effort 
with the Nuffield Foundation and Schools 
Council-Supported Humanities Cunaculum 
Project in London, England. Clearly, this 
project, which originated to develop more 
adequate curricular materials for early 
school leavers, has served to open up the 
secondary school curriculum in England. 
Like the best of the “open” primary schools 
in that country, it suggests thoughtful alter- 
native curriculum designs for us. 

The greening turns up also in descrip- 
tions of alternatives to traditional schooling. 
This writer continues to be inspired by what 
some of the free schools have done, for 
example, to reconceptualize the problems 
of curricular design and to create new roles 

3 John S. Mann. “!?olitical Power and the 
High School Curriculum.” Educational Leader- 
ship 28 (1): 24; October 1970. 
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for students and community as well as 
teachers. 

The Task Ahead 

In the months ahead, this greening 
process calls for good, accurate descriptions 
of what is happening without all of the Madi- 
son Avenue ialk that has so often character- 
ized our reporting. The effort of Arthur W. 
Foshay ■* in reporting what has happened in 

' Arthur W. Foshay. Curriculum for the 
70's: Agenda for Invention. Washington, D.C.: 
NEA Center for the Study of Instruction, 1970. 



the past several years at Murray Road 
School in Newton, Massachusetts, stands as 
a good example. And, clearly, we need to 
create more adequate concepts for con- 
trolling and predicting change. 

I am convinced that we must keep in 
mind, more than ever before, that values are 
quite central in this process of curriculum 
development. Attention to values and to 
the quality of life commitments the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment has made will give us a new base 
for generating more adequate curriculum 
designs. □ 
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The Rediscovery of Purpose in Education 



Harold G. Shane 



SOMETHING seemed to go 
awry with the once-sustaining purposes of 
U.S. education in the years between 1920 
and 1970. By the late 1960’s there was even 
the gloomy prospect that our instructional 
landscape might be on the way to becoming 
a littered ideological junkyard. 

As we entered the 1970’s there un- 
doubtedly were more than a few Americans 
who uneasily speculated, and not without 
some reason, that we were moving into a 
confused, “Twilight of the Goals” interval 
which foreshadowed a social and educational 
Armageddon that was likely to occur in the 
next decade or two. 

The Rediscovery of Basic Purpose. 
Because of contemporary educational prob- 
lems too well known to need recounting, it 
is suggested here with a sense of urgency 
that the need for a rediscovery of educational 



purpose is becoming frighteningly obvious. 
After 10,000 years we appear to have come 
full circle and once again need to rediscover 
the purpose of primitive man’s education — 
human survival in the face of a dangerous, 
implacable environment. 

From a life-and-death battle with a hos- 
tile nature early in our history we have cycled 
back to a point at which we face an analogous 
struggle to protect ourselves from an environ- 
ment — a biosphere to use fashionable ter- 
minology — which has been made dangerous 
for man by man. Among the present, clear 
dangers are our propensity for overbreed- 
ing, our ingenuity in devising deadly weap- 
ons, the careless release of poisonous 
technological wastes, and the thoughtlessly 
accumulated mountains of “indisposable” 
trash which crowd our living space. 

It is simple to propose that learning to 
survive has become a new central goal of 
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education; it is decidedly less simple to con- 
jecture about how to go about approaching 
such an objective. 

Attaining New “Survival Behav- 
iors.” At least two paths of action present 
themselves if we accept the concept that sur- 
vival in a meaningful world is an immediate 
goal for education. One of these is a reinter- 
pretation of what constitutes “survival 
behaviors.” The other is an educational re- 
formation which will not only permit but 
which will begin to ensure that children and 
youth in our schools put together valid “be- 
havioral survival kits.” Such kits will help 
them not only to make it into the next cen- 
tury but, in the process, to begin to recast the 
world :o that it promises to remain a nutri- 
tive bioenvironment suitable for mankind to 
inhabit. Let us look first at survival be- 
havior. 

From earliest times, the notion of sur- 
vival was associated with attaining and stay- 
ing at the apex of a socioeconomic pyramid. 
At least until the 19th century, about 15 per- 
cent of Western Europe’s population — aristo- 
crats, soldiers, ecclesiastics, scholars — was 
supported by the laborers, agrarians, and 
artisans making up the other 85 percent. 
Man fought like Duke William at Hastings 
to get to the top of the pile and schemed like 
King John at Runnymede to stay there. In- 
deed, through the ages, history has defined 
the one who survives as “successful” and has 
bestowed its worldly favors on those caesars 
who proved to have the highest “survival 
quotients” in life’s arenas! 

In the past century, however, science, 
technology, and democracy have combined 
to invert the human pyramid. Today in the 
United States, no more than 7 percent of the 
population is needed on our mechanized 
far ms to produce food for the remaining 93 
percent. Theoretically, one-third of our 
adults, by 1985, would not even need to ne 
productive workers. The remaining two- 
thirds of the U.S. population doubtless could 
meet not only their own material needs but 



those of tens of millions of others who would 
produce nothing. This is a projection of a 
repugnant possibility, however, and not a 
prophecy! 

Despite the reversal of our human pyra- 
mid, a 50,000-year interval of deep-rooted 
survival behavior is not quickly forgotten. 
For the most part, society and its schools 
have both failed to teach and failed to under- 
stand th 't man is becoming more capable of 
surviving by living with his fellows rather 
than by living on his fellows. Conjecture 
clearly suggests that there is not only “room 
at the /op” but room everywhere for self- 
realization and for a better life for all in the 
inverted social pyramid of the present cen- 
tury if we can discipline ourselves to make 
the needed “survival decisions.” To put it 
bluntly, a 180° reversal is needed in the 
traditional concept of “get-ahead behavior” 
that man has learned to accept during the 
past 500 centuries. We now need to leam 
how to stop behaving like troglodytes in 
trousers and take the steps that lead from 
being the scattered members of insecure 
tribes to becoming a secure mankind. 

New Purpose as a Source of Direc- 
tion FOR Educational Change. Educa- 
tional reforms of a sweeping and signihcant 
nature rarely have come about through the 
action of the schools in and of themselves. 
Educational practice tends to reflect vvhat a 
majority or at least a plurality of society 
chooses to support in the classroom. Under 
such circumstances it seems reasonable to 
argue that society itself must make itself 
accountable for changes that are needed in 
the fabric of teaching and learning in order 
to bring us closer to a new central purpose 
for education. 

Below is a sample of the kind of ne- 
glected or minimized learnings that a society 
interested in the survival and in the physical 
and psychological health of the children and 
youth should mandate that its schools 
recognize: 
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1. That we need to begin to lead less 
wasteful, extravagant lives, to do with less, and 
to rediscover enjoyment in simpler activities, 
objects, and pleasures so that our posterity will 
not live a marginal existence in a world stripped 
half-naked of its inheritance 

2. That the despoliation of our forests 
and the pillage of our pure air and clean water 
shall cease along with the poorly managed ex- 
ploitation of fuels, fertile soils, and metals. Such 
abuses must be terminated by group consensus 
and by the legislation to which it leads 

3. That no one has the right to befoul or 
poison the earth with chemicals or radioactive 
wastes or poorly removed sewage and garbage 

4. That unless we exercise prudence and 
personal responsibility, we will suffer badly 
from the malignant consequences of changes 
that affect man’s relationships with his environ- 
ment, as in faulty city planning, random dam 
building, or unwise land use 

5. That there is a need to understand the 
immediate danger of irresponsible and uncon- 
trolled human breeding as the world’s popula- 
tion builds up toward the 4,000,000,000 mark 

6. That the folly of conflict is becoming 
more and more incongruous in a world grown 
capable of self-destruction 

7. That mass media need to become 
more positive agents for reinforcing the edu- 
cational guidance of the young, for producing 
less misleading advertising, for more thoughtful 
and less strident news, and for a more accurate 
and dignified portrayal of life in the global 
village 

8. That we must learn to be more per- 
sonally responsible for the participation and 
earned support that are needed to ensure an 
increase in the number of able, dedicated pub- 
lic servants in elective and appointive govern- 
mental offices. 

The Deeper Meaning of “Rele- 
vance.” What we mean by “relevance” in 
education is implicit in the previous eight 
points. “Relevance” is more than teaching 
subject matter and providing experiences 
that the young say they find immediately 



meaningful, more interesting, and more use- 
ful to them. A relevant education, an edu- 
cation for survival, is one which introduces 
children and youth to participation in the 
tasks that they and adults confront together 
in the real world of the 1970’s. 

Furthermore, if we are to make rapid 
progress toward the successful attainment of 
a new central purpose for education, society 
must not only encourage but require that the 
schools work to produce a generation of hard- 
headed young people committed to survival 
yet remembering the meaning of compas- 
sion; persons who have been taught the 
Realpolitik of life with honesty but who are 
nonetheless untainted by cynicism because 
they believe that it is not yet too late to cope 
with man’s threat to himself. 

The First Step in Reformation. 
Making a beginning in reform is not up to 
“society” as an abstract entity but to each of 
us as the individuals who make up society. 
It is through a new sense of imprescriptible 
personal responsibility that we can dispel the 
threatening twilight that recently has shad- 
owed our goals. 

In the process of creating a more be- 
nign environment, some of our sensate pleas- 
ures and much of our conspicuous 
consumption must diminish. Also, today’s 
thoughtless waste of human and material 
resources must first be decreased and then 
ended as quickly as possible. In the process, 
our lives will perforce become not only sim- 
pler and less hedonistic; they will become 
more people-centered and less thing-cen- 
tered. This necessary redirection can bring 
us far more gain than loss. The satisfactions 
of 40 or 50 years ago were not necessarily 
less warm or less desirable because feet, 
bicycles, or street cars transported an older 
generation to shops, schools, or theatres! 

Furthermore, the short and long range 
changes that an endangered world requires 
for its future well-being should also involve 
fewer tensions, less erosive competition, and 
a clearer, more relaxing perspective with 
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regard to what is most worth doing and most 
worth having. 

A Concluding Conjecture. Assum- 
ing we do avoid extinction, there would 
seem to be two levels or kinds of survival for 
man; as a biological species and as humans. 
The eight survival learnings itemized here 
should help to ensure that the sjjecies is 
around for some time to come. If nothing 
else, sheer panic seems likely soon to moti- 
vate us to diminish the interrelated prob- 
lems of ecology, of hunger, of waste, and of 
conflict. 

To survive in a truly human context 
rather than a merely biological one is some- 
thing else! Here we come to a more subtle 
aspect of a “survival kit” for young learners. 
Our rediscovery of purpose and of personal 



responsibility for the social and educational 
reforms that are prerequisite to physical sur- 
vival is but one side of the coin. 

There is the concomitant task of help- 
ing the young of each generation to discover 
for themselves a moral, aesthetic, intellec- 
tual, and scientific heritage that they see 
cause for making a part of themselves. Does 
it not then seem reasonable that our success 
in guiding this freshening, continuing redis- 
covery by the young of what makes us 
human is what gives the real meaning to 
“education for survival”? 

And may one not rightly conjecture 
that as a society-of-the-individually-responsi- 
ble accepts this task, it simultaneously could 
become its own best hope for survival 
through the rediscovery of sustaining pur- 
pose in education? □ 
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OUR current concern with cur- 
ricular relevance is by no means a recent 
phenomenon. In fact, two books ^ published 
in the 1930’s (The Saber-Tooth Curriculum 
and Experience and Education) offer some 
of the finest and clearest sets of criteria 
available for the development of such cur- 
ricula. Both Benjamin and Dewey possessed 

1 Harold Benjamin. The Saber-Tooth Cur- 
riculum. New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939. 139 pp.; John Dewey. Experience and 
Education. New York: Collier Boo’is, Fifth Print- 
ing, 1966. 91 pp. (Originally published in 1938 

by Kappa Delta Pi.) 



an awareness of the nature of learning that 
has not been excelled in recent decades. 

Nevertheless, it also remains true that 
relatively few teachers have adequately put 
into effect relevant curricula which are re- 
sponsive to the needs of children, individ- 
ually as well as collectively.^ (For purposes 
of clarification, relevant curricula are defined 
here as those desigued to meet students’ 
needs as perceived by those students.) That 
this is so is only partially the fault of teachers 
in general. Certainly, the demands of school 

2 William Van Til. ‘The Key Word Is Rele- 
vant.” Today’s Education 5S: 14-17; January 1969. 
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systems for conformity on the part of teach- 
ers, centralization of authority and decision 
making, and a hesitancy on the part of 
educators, both teachers and administrators, 
to serve as statesmen on behalf of those 
educational concerns which they knew to be 
desirable have all contributed to the present 
dilemma. 

The failure to develop curricula that are 
responsive to the needs of children is evident 
when one reads the professional journals; 
article upon article cites the lack of relevance 
in contemporary curricula, the need for re- 
lating school experiences to those which the 
children encounter in their broader environ- 
ments, and emphasizes the importance of the 
school as an aspect of the total community 
rather than as a separate entity in and of 
itself. 

One of the most significant indications 
of the extent to which the schools have 
divorced themselves from the communities in 
which they are situated is the pressure being 
applied in our urban areas for schools to de- 
centralize and enable local residents to exert 
greater influence on institutional policies.*'* 
The frustration and alienation which these 
people feel have only begun to surface, and 
we can anticipate additional pressures, which 
arc fundamentally attempts to transmit con- 
trol of the schools from centralized bureau- 
cracies and impersonal school boards to the 
citizens most intimately concerned with the 
quality of education offered to children. 
Whether or not local control of community 
schools will actually result in improved 
educational opportunities for children re- 
mains to be seen. 

There is little doubt that the existence 
of large concentrations of disadvantaged chil- 
dren, often Negro, who seemingly are unaf- 
fected by the schools which they are required 
to attend has precipitated this manifestation 

8 For example, see the following: Board of 
Education of the City of New York. “Proposed 
Community School District: Detailed Summary of 
System Plans.” The New York Times, Sunday, 
December 15, 1968. 



of concern for curricular relevance. The in- 
ability of schools to affect urban youth from 
lower socioeconomic groups has been amply 
documented; and this inability has continued 
to exist regardless of attempts to improve the 
learning environments in those schools. Pres- 
sures placed on the schools to educate more 
effectively the disadvantaged, the disaffected, 
and the alienated in both social and intel- 
lectual terms will increase as long as those 
persons view formal education as the prime 
route along which they must travel in order 
to enter the mainstream of society. 

Incidentally, we should also be cogni- 
zant of the fact that most suburban schools 
are no more relevant than their urban coun- 
terparts. Miel ^ has succinctly portrayed the 
extent to which those schools have ignored 
the major social issues of our time and the 
degree to which their professional staffs were 
unable to cope with those problems even if 
they chose to do so. Basically, most subur- 
ban schools appear especially responsive to 
adults and only minimally responsive to 
children. 

They not only do that which the par- 
ents demand; they do it in the way that the 
parents demand it be done. To the degree 
that this is true, educators have abrogated 
their professional responsibilities in favor of 
“consensus education.” Data documenting 
the extent to which suburban educators con- 
tinue to ignore their responsibilities to the 
broader social community continue to ac- 
cumulate.® It is, perhaps, somewhat ironic 
that the students are the only meaningful 
voice in our suburban communities currently 
demanding greater relevance on the part of 
the schools. 

^ Alice Miel. The Shortchanged Children of 
Suburbia. New York: The Institute of Human Re- 
lations Press of the American Jewish Committee, 
1967. 68 pp. 

Harvey Goldman. “A Survey of Efforts 
Made by Selected Milwaukee Area Suburban 
School Systems To Promote More Adequate Inter- 
group Education.” Milwaukee: The American Jew- 
ish Committee, March 1968. 34-|- pp. 
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Criteria of Reievance 

Some contend that there is not any 
“prescription” for teachers to utilize when 
adapting curricular content to meet criteria 
of relevance,® that each teacher must “use 
his intelligence in relating the required con- 
tent to the world of the learner.” If true, then 
any attempts to develop criteria for relevance 
by those who previously have been successful 
in a given endeavor would prove futile. 
Eccles clearly implies that those aspects of 
human nature which prevent us from taking 
full advantage of the past experiences of 
others act as a deterrent to human progress 
and preclude the development of solutions to 
complex problems. 

There are, quite clearly, certain criteria 
which have repeatedly been associated with 
the concept of relevancy and which have 
been espoused by philosophers as well as 
educational practitioners; and it is these 
which constitute the core of any “prescrip- 
tion” offered as a guide to those who must 
act at the front line and who are charged 
with the responsibility of translating such 
concepts into tangible educative experiences. 

An awareness of the fact that there are 
characteristics which are not, and should 
not be, associated with the concept of cur- 
ricular relevance is also necessary. Such 
curricula are not developed by children in 
an attempt to translate their personal inter- 
ests into educational experiences; they are, 
rather, developed by teachers after intensive 
study of the students, their interests and as- 
pirations, the immediate community, and the 
broader concerns of the total society. Second, 
it is not one with reference to which teachers 
play a passive role; in fact, quite the opposite 
is true. Third, the establishment of reason- 
able guidelines within which children must 
act is not left to the students; while the stu- 

0 William Van Til, op. cit., p. 17. 

7 Henry E. Eccles. Military Concepts and 
Philosophy. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1965. pp. 21-26. 



dents may participate in their development, 
it is clearly the responsibility of the teacher 
to ensure that the behavior of the students is 
channeled toward the desired educative ends. 
Fourth, a relevant curriculum cannot be to- 
tally teacher-designed; the sheer magnitude 
of the task precludes any such eventuality 
and ensures that significant segments of the 
curriculum will be standardized and com- 
mercially available.® 

At this point, turning to the criteria 
which constitute the conceptual framework 
on which relevant curricula are based, we 
find the following: 

1. A relevant curriculum is active rather 
than passive.^ It is based on the assumption 
that students learn by doing. In such cases, 
teachers’ lectures or assigned readings will con- 
stitute only a minor part of the planned learning 
experiences. The school will also expand its 
concept of what constitutes the parameters 
within which children will be confined for edu- 
cative experiences and will come to view the 
total community as a learning laboratory and 
a part of the curriculum. Children will spend a 
considerable portion of time testing hypetheses 
which they developed and learning to generalize 
both deductively and inductively. 

2. A relevant curriculum will deal with 
values.’” The existence of personal, community, 
and societal values, some of which are occasion- 
ally in conflict with one another, is faced when- 
ever students are placed in a p>osition where 
alternatives must be considered. While no edu- 
cator should ever permit himself to adopt the 
indefensible position of attempting to teach 
children the “correct” values, neither should he 
exclude their consideration from the classroom 
because of their controversial nature. 

3. A relevant curriculum should be based 
on experiences with which children are familiar 

8 Harvey Goldman and Luther Pfluger. “Mul- 
tiple Curricula: A Strategy for Selection.” Educa- 
tional Leadership 26 (7): 688-92; April 1969. 

9 John Dewey, op. cit. 

’0 Chris Buethe. “A Curriculum of Value.” 
Educational Leadership 26 (1): 31-33; October 
1968. 
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and in which they are interested}^ There are 
few, if any, means at the disposal of the schools 
to force students to learn. They will learn about 
the things which interest them. Thus, it seems 
only sensible for the schools to begin the learn- 
ing process with areas about which the children 
are already motivated and ready to put forth 
effort. 

4. The learners must be guided into new 
areas of concern. Since no one would argue 
that the children’s interests should be the entire 
basis for a relevant curriculum, the teacher must 
be responsible for Skillfully leading the students 
into additional areas of concern which emanate 
from their original interests. Since every area 
in which children can manifest interest has both 
historical antecedents and future implications, 
the teacher has a ready-made “ladder” along 
which to lead the children on a step-by-step 
basis. 

5. A teacher can present the same con- 
cepts to children within the framework of a 
relevant cuniculum as are offered through more 
conventional curricula. It is, however, antici- 
pated that different materials and techniques 
will be utilized in arriving at the agreed upon 
goals. 

For example, in second grade social 
studies, the students usually study the com- 
munity. Rather than relying as heavily upon 
the currently widespread approach of com- 
bined textbook and discussion, the children 
could spend more time gathering data about 
their own community and undertake the de- 
velopment of hypotheses relative to the na- 
ture of a community based on the data. With 
their teacher’s assistance they could count 
the number of stores, service stations, one- 
family and two-family homes, apartment 
buildings, bars, churches, and abandoned 
cars and then utilize these data in the for- 
mulation of hypotheses. Questions could be 
raised about why some communities are 
composed of all Negro residents while others 
contain all white residents. 

Vincent Lanier. ‘The Teaching of Art as 
Social Revolution.” Phi Delta Kappan 50: 314-19; 
February 1969. 



Concepts such as community cohesive- 
ness and/or fragmentation, the influence of 
group morale, and the nature of community 
pride could be introduced. The students 
could attempt to figure out what a commu- 
nity really is, with the teacher helping them 
to approach the topic from the points of 
view expressed by such diverse disciplines as 
sociology, economics, anthropology, or psy- 
chology. Intra- and inter-community com- 
parisons could be made. The historical 
derivation of their community could be 
explored; the future needs of their com- 
munity could be studied, taking into account 
factors such as the technological revolution 
and current racial and/or ethnic conflict. 
Teachers and students could interview 
parents and other community representatives 
and the children could then integrate the 
insights derived from this process into their 
conceptual frameworks. 

The teaching of language arts and 
reading could follow a similar approach. 
Students could utilize their social studies 
units as bases for writing stories of interest 
to them. In cases where children were un- 
able to write, they could dictate their ideas 
to tape recorders, aides, or teachers. The 
compilation of these stories into loose-leaf 
“books” made available to all members 
of the class would provide them with rele- 
vant texts and also enable the teachers to 
deal with their classes as single units when 
necessary for purposes of group or individ- 
ual reading. 

Stories of this nature should focus on 
topics of interest to students. At the ele- 
mentary level, interest in fields such as 
death, birth, space, flight, sports, personal 
fears and ambitions, family streams and 
weaknesses, self-evaluation, and individual 
differences are likely to be manifested. 
Secondary students will quite probably 
examine such areas as dating, sex, ethics, 
ethnicity, racial conflict, the quality of the 
education enterprise, the “establishment,” 
their conceptions of an equitable society, the 
use of power, and others which fall within 
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the context of their normal out-of-school 
conversations. 

Related Considerations 

The fact of the matter is that the vast 
majority of teachers are now able to effect a 
relevant curriculum, and would do so if the 
necessary conditions were implemented. This 
is an especially important point for adminis- 
trators and supervisors to note. Given the 
current conditions in the vast majority of 
schools, however, it is literally impossible 
for most teachers to develop relevant cur- 
ricula. 

First, the development of relevant cur- 
ricula is largely dependent on a team teach- 
ing approach to instruction. The form that 
the teams take is incidental, but some care- 
fully thought out cooperative approach to 
teaching children is necessary. If teachers 
are to meet the criteria of relevance they 
must have time during the day to think, to 
plan, to leave the building when necessary 
for instruction-related purposes, and to con- 
fer with one another. 

Clearly, schools organized on a self- 
contained classroom basis do not, and can- 
not, provide such opportunities. It is only in 
some form of team teaching arrangement 
where teachers sometimes deal with large 
groups of children, occasionally with small 
groups or a single student, and at other times 
are not in contact with children at all that the 
needed opportunities will be available. Also, 
since no teacher can “be all things to all 
people,” the pooling of professional talents 
that takes place in teaching teams facilitates 
the development of relevant curricula by 
making available to students broader ranges 
and types of competencies. Thus, the current 
demands being made of teachers housed in 
self-contained classrooms can only result in 
frustration and poor staff morale; the major- 
ity of teachers know what to do, and even 
how to do it, but are blocked by conditions 
inherent in the nature of their assignments. 

Second, the relationship of building 
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level administrators and curriculum super- 
visors to teachers will have to undergo 
considerable modification. This will, in all 
probability, also necessitate considerable 
change in their roles. The process through 
which teachers are normally evaluated by 
principals will have to be modified exten- 
sively. This should be a change that prin- 
cipals will be glad to see occur since they 
have not, for the most part, devoted enough 
time to the task nor been willing to face 
the harsh realities of attempting to define 
poor teaching. Once organized into instruc- 
tional teams, the supervision and improve- 
ment of the instructional process will become 
a built-in responsibility of the team, and one 
for which all participants will have to assume 
some responsibility; this is to say that the 
team will have to assume responsibility for 
assuring its own effectiveness, and this will 
require the members to assist each other 
in improving the quality of instruction. 

Supervisors, rather than continuing as 
personnel who help teachers improve their 
professional skills through the processes of 
observation, consultation, and demonstra- 
tion, will instead become “translators of re- 
search,” individuals who constantly scan the 
available research in their areas of concern 
and who organize small group seminars dur- 
ing which they work with teachers to help 
them become aware of the implications that 
such research has for them as they operate 
within their instructional teams. 

Third, teachers will have to commit 
themselves to seeking solutions for instruc- 
tional and interpersonal problems within 
their team structures or provide a procedure 
through which such matters can be handled, 
one possibility being binding arbitration by a 
person outside the team. In essence, the 
tpam approach to instruction requires that 
the members find ways to integrate their pro- 
fessional and personal skills into a smoothly 
functioning unit; those unable to do so, and 
unwilling to accept external mediation, may 
find it necessary to seek another school, an- 
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other system, ur perhaps even another pro- 
fession. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the 
development of relevant curricula is a task 
that teachers are prepared to undertake, but 
that it is unreasonable to expect them to do 
so unless related organizational and role 
changes which would provide teachers with 
the necessary freedom are also effected. 

What this implies is that communities 
can have the kind of education they want for 
their children. And school systems can look 
forward to changes in their teaching staffs 
that will permit them to become more effec- 
tive than is now the case. However, com- 
munities and school systems cannot hope 



to have these changes take place unless they 
too are willing to make some commitment 
to change within their own ranks that would 
provide teachers with an opportunity to be 
successful in their new roles. There are some 
indications that classroom teachers are now 
more inclined to make the necessary changes 
than are their administrative superiors who 
are caught in a web of internal politics and 
who view those operating at the “front line” 
with varying degrees of suspicion. 

Until these concomitant changes occur, 
increased pressure upon teachers for “instant 
relevance” will only result in more militant 
teachers who will be increasingly content to 
rely upon teachers organizations to defend 
their integrity. □ 
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The Nurture of Nature 

(An Editorial) 

Fred T. Wilhelms 



PROFESSOR Hans Furth of 
Catholic University thinks that in the early 
grades we put ’way too much emphasis 
on teaching reading. His reason may sur- 
prise you. It is not that reading is unimpor- 
tant, but that learning to read is such a low 
level cognitive exercise! He proposes a 
“school for thinking,” because building the 
power for knowing pays off better than im- 
planting the knowledge itself. 

Forgive me, Hans, for so crude a sum- 
mary of your complex ideas. But your 
proposal epitomizes a perception of human 
intelligence that is gathering such intensity 
it may revolutionize education. The basic 
fact is known: Whether you study mice jr 
rats or dogs or monkeys — or people — you 
find that “intelligence” is not a passive, static 



thing; it grows out of the potentials of the 
organism interacting dynamically with the 
potentials of the environment. Whatever 
may have been bom into the organism to 
begin with, its development can be held low 
by a barren environment or pushed high 
by rich opportunity. That much is known. 
And in a human being the range between 
the possible low and the possible high is 
very, very great. 

Knowing that much, we move naturally 
to the fundamental questions: How can we 
shape the environment to potentiate what- 
ever the child was bora with? Rather than 
merely tool up a child at the current level 
of his “native intelligence,” can we plan a 
campaign to change the level of that “intelli- 
gence” itself, to increase the power to leam 
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and to know? The best of modem psychol- 
ogy says we can — and there is no greater 
message of hope in the educational world 
today. Now it is up to us teachers to figure 
out how to do it, and that is what this 
article is all about. 

For several years I have been keeping 
one eye on the developing evidence, and I 
should like to risk a few more-or-less edu- 
cated guesses on the way things will go. 

The easiest time to create big gains is 
when the child is very young. Therefore, 
I think, our first target must be the parents, 
especially the mother. For one thing we 
must effect a partnership between educa- 
tion and the health services, so that even 
in the prenatal period the mother has good 
nutrition, including essential minerals and 
vitamins, and so that the baby is properly 
fed and cared for. We have the resources 
to teach young parents (in advance, while 
they are in our schools, but also whenever 
they need us), but we need an alliance with 
other specialists. For another thing it will 
be essential to teach parents how to play 
with their infants, how to talk with them, 
how to arouse and stretch their minds. 
Games and talk are no mere pleasant inci- 
dentals; they can get enormously important 
learnings going during the sensorimotor 
period and when the child is beginning to 
talk. 

Inevitably there will be a fundamental 
decision as to how early the school should 
enter the picture. There will be a clash 
between our ideal of keeping the child in the 
home and our anxiety about the damage 
done by homes that perform poorly. My 
guess is that we shall come to some form 
of schooling around age three. My hope 
is that we can tie this closely to the parents 
and teach them as we begin to teach their 
children. With a little time at school under 
the supervision of experts — and much more 
time with parents who have been taught 
what to do — we can greatly sharpen sensory 
perception, stimulate active encounter with 
the resources of the environment, enrich 



vocabulary and the use of symbols, and 
lay the foundations of a simple logic. And 
all this can be done in an aura of affectionate 
fun, accompanied by really good physical 
care. 

The immediately ensuing period has 
already had considerable attention, in nur- 
sery schools, in Operation Head Start, and 
so on. Great technical questions remain 
to be solved. But it is probably the period 
of least hazard, if only we universalize pre- 
kindergartens as well as kindergartens. 

But then the trouble starts again! As 
Furth might put it, we get utterly preoccu- 
pied with teaching reading — and arithmetic, 
and, a little later, geography and whatnot. 
We grow a bit grim. The older child’s time 
is too important for fooling around. There 
is subject matter to be covered. 

Power for Knowing 

If we really believe that we can im- 
prove the power for knowing as well as the 
stock of knowledge itself, we are going to 
have to change that radically. Furth’s 
“school for thinking” may provide one 
model. The “discovery” and “inquiry” 
approaches certainly have much to offer. 
But we may easily become too verbal, too 
abstract, too separated from reality. We 
have much to learn about maintaining an 
alert sensory push. We need to go on sharp- 
ening visual, auditory, olfactory, and tactile 
acuity — the tendency to notice and discrimi- 
nate. We need to teach abilities to classify 
and reason and generalize. None of this 
will be too difficult to learn if we believe 
in the purpose. 

But then comes a time of even greater 
hazard. Most secondary school people turn 
off their brains whenever the talk turns to 
“creating intelligence.” They have been 
taught all too well that about half the 
intelligence a person will ever have is al- 
ready present when he enters the first grade 
and most of the rest when he leaves the sixth. 
It’s not their problem! 
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Yet, wait a minute! Think back to 
Piaget, who is the fountainhead of most of 
the thinking about the early years. In his 
own scheme of development, the stage of 
formal operations only begins at about the 
first year of the middle school. What does 
this mean in practice? It means that what 
Hilda Taba called the higher processes of 
thought are chiefly the domain of the secon- 
dary school! 

If we are genuinely concerned with 
enhancing cognitive power, are we going to 
stop with the sensorimotor stage, perceptual 
sharpening, and Piaget’s concrete opera- 
tions? That would be a curious event. 

Taba did her experimental work with 
upper-grade children, but she never thought 
it would stop there. Just before her death 
she was busily and enthusiastically demon- 
strating that we can teach even the lower 
IQ children to reason, to study a mass of 
data and make a generalization, to move to 
a new situation and transfer or modify old 
conclusions, as appropriate. She was saying 
that you can take the “higher processes” 
apart and systematically teach their com- 
ponent parts — and then put them together. 



Maybe this is the level where, most of all, 
we need a “school for thinking.” 

What stands in our road? Fact- 
mongering, mostly. 

The world is too much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

Fact-mongering is the schools’ peculiar 
form of “getting and spending,” and lays 
waste our children’s powers. Ground to be 
covered. Knowledge to be accumulated. 
And in the meantime the essential power for 
learning barely holds its own. 

Research is proving, inch by inch, 
that that power itself can be deliberately 
cultivated, with no known bounds. If this 
is true, it cannot be less than the most im- 
portant truth in the entire cognitive domain. 
What particular increment in knowledge can 
possibly be as important as an increment 
in the power to Imow? The two are not 
mutually exclusive; quite the contrary! But 
if one had to be sacrificed, for the moment, 
which should it be? 

What we need, at bottom, is faith in the 
human organism. □ 
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Sensitivity Education 

Stephen M. Corey 
Elinor K. Corey 



• What is sensitivity education all 
about? 

Sensitivity education helps people be- 
come more aware of, more sensitive to, what 
happens as they react to one another, espe- 
cially in face-to-face situations. It helps men 



and women and boys and girls perceive what 
they do to one another, and to themselves, 
in the give and take of face-to-face commu- 
nication. 

When sensitivity education is success- 
ful, more of these intei action events, hope- 
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fully, are taken into account. People get 
in closer touch with themselves and with 
the others they live and work with. 

• Is there a difference between sensi- 
tivity education and sensitivity training? 

Not much, if any. Many school people 
seem to dislike the implications of the word 
“training” and associate it with less impor- 
tant activities. 

The expression sensitivity education 
suggests two things that sensitivity training 
may not. First, the setting for sensitivity 
education is more apt to be in formal 
institutions of education — schools or col- 
leges. Second, attempts to Increase sensi- 
tivity represent a continuous and pervasive 
emphasis rather than being intensive and 
focal as is usually the case in sensitivity 
training. 

• Isn’t there great variation in what 
is done and called sensitivity education? 

Yes, the procedures vary greatly. No 
one seems to have arrived at the final an- 
swer as to how increased sensitivity can 
best be brought about. The central purpose 
of all sensitivity education, though, is to 
help people become more aware of what 
happens when there is face-to-face inter- 
action. This is the case even when other 
expressions are used, such as encounter 
groups or T-groups. 

• Should high priority be placed on 
including more sensitivity education in the 
schools? 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
important at the present time than the im- 
provement of human relations, and that is 
what successful sensitivity education fur- 
thers. Our material wealth is unbelievable 
but we often seem to be in the Dark Ages 
in our human relationships. The evidence 
of our inability to sense, and subsequently 
to do enough about, the horrible and ter- 
rifying effects people have on one another 
is heartbreaking. Sensitivity education is 
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needed in large amounts and throughout 
our lifetime. 

• Why is the term “laboratory” used 
so often in discussions of sensitivity educa- 
tion or sensitivity training? 

The word “laboratory” calls attention 
to the fact that sensitivity education is most 
apt to be furthered in a setting in which 
people are actively reacting to one another 
rather than reading about such inter- 
actions and discussing what has been read. 
This means a laboratory rather than an aca- 
demic setting. Historically, all aspects of 
human relations training have tended to be 
academic. It was believed that if relevant 
information was learned and certain slogans 
were accepted and repeated, human relations 
sensitivity as an aspect of improved human 
relations would almost automatically take 
place. 

• What is the most important single 
thing a teacher might do to further sensi- 
tivity in the classroom? 

The first essential step is to try to create 
a classroom climate that encourages boys 
and girls to report and discuss the way they 
are feeling about themselves and one an- 
other and their teacher. Usually these ex- 
pressions of feelings are discouraged and 
punished. 

• When did sensitivity education in 
the sense of this discussion get started? 

Unusual individual teachers have for 
a long time helped boys and girls become 
more aware of themselves and of one an- 
other. As a so-called “movement,” how- 
ever, the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development got under way more 
than 20 years ago and its influence has been 
great. This Laboratory, along with the nu- 
merous training activities developed later at 
Esalen in northern California, is often 
cited as being mo' t influential in the spread 
of sensitivity education or training ideas 
and practices. 
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• Many people talk about sensitivity 
training as if it were a kind of therapy. Is it? 

Most of the meaningful interactions be- 
tween two or more people probably have 
therapeutic potential. This is most apt to 
be true if the interactions are relatively 
frank and their effects are reported and con- 
sidered immediately and thoughtfully. There 
may be some difference in therapeutic im- 
plications between sensitivity education un- 
dertaken primarily to enable people to work 
together better and that undertaken primarily 
to further their personal development. 

The National Training Laboratory 
started out with emphasis on the former. 
Esalen activities have more to do with per- 
sonal growth and are probably more con- 
sistently therapeutic. 

• What is the reason for the rather re- 
cent surge of interest in sensitivity education? 

There are probably many reasons. One 
is that many people who have had some of it 
report that they were benefited. Another im- 
portant reason, undoubtedly, is our serious 
and increasing concern and worry about the 
quality of modern human life — our worry 
about the effect of the total environment, 
including other people, on the quality of 
hiunan existence. 

• Does sensitivity education require a 
group context? 

In the sense in which the words are 
used here, yes. In order for human relations 
events to occur, so that there can be practice 
in perceiving them, people must actively 
interact. This requires at least two people, 
face-to-face. The worth of these interactions 
for sensitivity education is greatly enhanced 
if the members of the group within which 
they take place try to observe certain ground 
rules. 

• What are some of these sensitivity 
education ground rules? 

One calls attention to the desirability of 
reporting frankly the feelings and thoughts 
that the interactions provoke. And they must 



be reported in the “here and now,” so to 
speak, because doing so greatly helps the 
group members understand interrelationships 
among human interaction events. Another 
ground rule discourages long explanations 
and references to personal biography. Con- 
frontation is favored. Politeness and evasive- 
ness and sparring are discouraged. The point 
to most of these rules, whether they are ex- 
plicit or implicit, is that they further the 
honest reporting and discussing of human 
relations events as they take place. Only 
when they are so reported are they available 
for study, and only when their context has 
been "hared can they be helpfully examined 
and understood. 

• Is sensitivity education beneficial to 
very young children? 

There is no lower or upper age limit for 
some form of sensitivity education. Children 
in nursery schools have been helped to be- 
come more aware of the effects of their inter- 
personal behavior on other children and on 
themselves. They can be helped to keep in 
closer touch with the way they feel about and 
perceive what other people do to them and 
what they do to other people. 

• Most sensitivity training seems to be 
quite intensive, like a course or subject. Is 
this the case for sensitivity education? 

Sensitivity education or training can 
either be intensive and focal or continuous 
and undertaken to implement some larger 
purpose. All school experience should rep- 
resent continuous sensitivity education in the 
sense that it exploits opportunities to further 
constructive human relationships. Doing so 
is the central purpose for sensitivity educa- 
tion. Any “subject matter” will be better 
learned in a classroom that is a good labora- 
tory for human relations. To try to teach 
arithmetic or chemistry or whatever to 
groups of children and pay no attention to 
the effects they are having on one another 
and their feelings about their teacher is to 
be blind to important influences on learning. 
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• Why do discussions of sensitivity 
education so often get heated? 

Sensitivity education has much to do 
with the emotions and increased candor in 
their expression. This troubles many people 
because the culture most of us have learned 
almost forces .is to inhibit or disguise our 
feelings. People who have benefited from 
sensitivity education are apt to be more 
candid. This stirs things up. 

• Are not some people violently op- 
posed to the whole idea of sensitivity training 
or sensitivity education? 

They certainly are. We have not yet 
learned to deal with human relationships in 
general very objectively. Claims for sensi- 
tivity education often get pretty wild as do 
the objections. The kind of candor that 
characterizes sensitivity training groups 
threatens many people. Some have reported 
particular sensitivity training experiences as 
devastating, and these reports circulate and 
get exaggerated. When anyone is relatively 
unaware of his emotions, and of those of 
others, he is apt to believe that the emotions 
are not very important. Anyone who is 
grown up, some critics say, should be able 
to handle his emotions. Education to this 
end wastes time. 

• Do people who advocate sensitivity 
education have common values or a common 
life style? 



They would appear to be a pretty 
heterogeneous lot from the point of view 
of life style. A majority, though, seem to 
be much concerned with getting as much 
pleasure as is possible from the “here and 
now” and from human relationships in 
general. This, when and if it is recognized, 
arouses conflict with what many of us 
have been taught to believe about the in- 
evitability and wholesome disciplinary value 
of suffering and pain and the postponement 
of pleasure and the hazards in its quest. 

• What might be a good way to learn 
more about sensitivity education? 

Try to get in a sensitivity education or 
sensitivity training group with other knowl- 
edgeable and responsible people. Try in your 
everyday work to increase your perceptions 
of the effects people are having on one 
another. You probably would be surprised 
at the cues you have overlooked. Try to 
make more visible to your pupils or stu- 
dents what they are doing to one another as 
they interact in class. Forget, for a while, 
any evaluation of these effects. Just try to 
see them and check their correctness. Try, 
too, to make more visible the effects you 
have on the young people and the effects 
they have on you. This could be a good 
start toward sensitivity education. □ 
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Founding a Peoples College 

Raymond W. Houghton 
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MY MOTHER-IN-LAW, Mrs. 
Bradbury, was one of the finest ladies I 
have ever known. She used to talk with Pro- 
fessor H. H. Benjamin of Mary Stuart, nde 
Stewart, and of King Henry, and Anne, and 
of the later Jacobites in Scotland, of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie and the MacDonalds and the 
Camerons. 

Professor Benjamin knew of them 
well and they sat long evenings in my house 
and in her house and laughed and debated 
and instructed one another. I could but 
listen in my ignorance. Mrs. Bradbury, an 
orphan in “the old country,” had perhaps 
a sixth-grade education and a lifetime in the 
mills of Pawtucket. 

“ Anni e, why don’t you go to the college 
and take some courses in English history?” 

“Oh, shush! Tm too old for that and 
they’d never let me in.” 

And she was right for the most part. 
But why not a peoples university, I won- 
dered. They have them in Scandinavia and 
they have free universities around the world 
in Spain and in Germany and in places in 
America, even. 

I often thought of starting one, and did, 
after a fashion, in my church — a Freewill 
Baptist university for about fifteen adults — 
but that was all. 

When Martin Luther King was mur- 
dered I lay awake asking what could be done. 
Nothing, probably, but the next day I spoke 
to Irving Fain about it and to Luke Fears 
about it. I saw Luke at a memorial service 
in his church. He and the Bishop invited 
me to talk to the parishioners about a free 



university in the inner city of Providence. 
Irving spoke to the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of State Colleges in Rhode 
Island. On the following Wednesday, the 
day Martin Luther King was buried, we 
presented the following idea to the full 
Board: 

The Problem 

Martin Luther King is dead and the world 
will never be the same. It might be worse, and 
probably will. It might, through some miracle, 
be better. To hope, to aspire is as human as to 
sustain despair. 

r/io MeLuhM JlfMMga 

Marshall McLuhan has reminded us that 
we have evolved to a new tribalism. Once more 
his vision was made manifest as one of our tribal 
esteemed was snatched away in the midst of our 
global village and the word was instantaneously 
received in our electric age living rooms. The 
event shattered the already uneasy expectancy 
of an already traumatic week. The murder of a 
President five years ago had prepared us well; 
but our vast experience with murder and vio- 
lence, real in Dallas and Southeast Asia, fiction 
on the Ponderosa and Route 66, has not fully 
conditioned us to casual acceptance. 

And the response is immediate. “Wud ya 
think of that, Ma? J.F.K. and M.L.K. I wonder 
when they’ll play the reruns of the original? 
Maybe we’ll get an Easter spectacular on the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame.” 

The President responded, and the Man- 
chester Guardian responded, and other global 
chieftoins shared their grief in glorious color 
before the evening was out and the omnipresent 
eye shrunk to sleep till Today. 
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It matters little whether the world was 
always as violent, whether conflict was always as 
encompassing, or whether the new media age 
simply keeps us more immediately reminded. 
Whether we are on the verge of self-extinction, 
or whether our self-view makes it appear that we 
might as well be, does not change the horrendous 
vision. 

A Challenge 

The voices have been speaking but we 
haven’t chosen to listen. Whitney Young told 
us once more at 1:17 a.m. on the morning of 
April S. The time for talk has run out. Positive, 
decisive, and immediate action must be taken. 
And he was sp«;aking of more than absurd racial 
divisiveness. He was speaking of the moral 
posture of all mankind. 

On fdMt 

But ideas die aborning. For ideas by their 
very nature tend to be self-indicting. They infer 
that all is not right with the world. They cry out 
for change and in our overpowering insecurity 
with collective thumbs in collective mouths, we 
say, “God, nol Never change! We’re insecure 
enough alreadyl’’ 

For ideas beget change and change begets 
anxiety. And anxiety begets immobility. And 
the beat goes on. 

We do not change because we do not want 
to change. Our security is in our established 
institutionalized arrangements. 

But if the trauma of a wrenching event has 
the force to drive us into true existential despair, 
perhaps, just perhaps, we may dare to confront 
with an idea. 

Education aa Pallura 

Mankind is self-consciously inquisitive. 
Man tends to wonder about himself and others 
and the environment he lives in. Society has 
found it simpler, more efficient, though hardly 
effective, to create an educational bureaucracy 
to teach him what it wants him to know about 
what he wants to know. 

Mankind hits a naive, though often un- 
founded, faith in the institution of education. 
Man t 'lieves in it although it has not made him 
what he might devoutly hope to be. It has pro- 
vided many with creature comforts but not 



morality. It has given him means of survival 
and brought him to the brink of destruction. But 
he tends to seek education and to pay for the 
institutions he desperately hopes will provide it. 
In its bureaucratized imperfection it tends to 
disappoint. For while some seem to profit (more 
materially than spiritually; the proportion of 
saints is hardly burgeoning), others find it dis- 
appointing if not downright impossible. We 
have not succeeded yet in establishing truly 
humane institutions of learning. 

Th« Plan 

It is in the spirit of trying again that the 
notion is proposed for the establishment of the 
Martin Luther King Center for Higher Ques- 
tion of the Rhode Island State College System. 
The King Center would be an inner city experi- 
mental collegiate project established in the City 
of Providence to provide education toward 
humaneness for citizens of the state. 

FmellHIaa 

The plan for such a project would be rela- 
tively simple and at the same time infinitely 
complex. It would be the proposal to lease a 
tenement building in the inner city, and to 
renovate it to contain space for an office, an 
assembly hall, several classrooms, meeting 
rooms, studios, a media area, a paperback book- 
store, a lounge, and study carrels. 

Stan 

There would be need to hire a full-time 
director, an assistant director, a secretary, a 
clerk, a librarian/ media specialist, a technician, 
and a custodian. There would be, in addition, 
a part-time staff of educational counselors and 
instructors to be recruited from the university, 
the college, and the junior college. 

Cunleulum 

All courses in the center would be devel- 
oped from the themes: Who ani I? What am I? 
Where am I? What is the world like? Whom 
do I live with? What has happened here? What 
is our mythology? What are our inventions 
(communicative, economic, political, theologi- 
cal, philosophical, sociological, psychological)? 
What are our manifestations? >Vhat do we 
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say? How have we said it (art, music, litera- 
ture)? How do we survive (architecture, medi- 
cine)? What does it mean to be human? 

There would be no permanent courses 
and no fixed curriculum. Professors would 
invent courses, and students would invent 
courses based on their mutual questions and 
their individual conceptions of the world. 

In as far as would be possible, data, pure 
data, would be fed by technology. Media 
would be used as far as possible to transmit 
basic cognitive knowledge. Moving pictures, 
television, tapes, recordings, radio, and peri- 
odicals would provide a multimedia approach 
to knowing. It would be the function of 
teachers to interpret, question, discuss, coun- 
sel, and guide learning. Such cou.-ses would be 
based on ideas. 

Other courses and seminars would be 
based on men. It would be possible to take a 
course on John Chafee or William Miller, or 
Dennis Roberts or Francis Madeira or Fr. 
Henry Sheldon or Ed Brown or Jim Williams. 
Seminars might last a week, a month, or 
three months. 

Other seminars might invite regional or 
national figures to come to Rhode Island for a 
week at a time to share themselves with the 
King Center and the other state colleges. 

Courses would have no fixed schedules. 
There would be no marks and no fixed credits. 

Branching 

As individual weaknesses are diagnosed 
in students, a concept of academic branching 
would be instituted whereby new group and 
individual courses and study would be pro- 
duced such as reading, writing, speaking, lis- 
tening, group leadership, community research, 
cross-ethnic, racial, and social class experiences. 
(What are upper class people really like?) 

The community could become the class- 
room. All of Rhode Island, all the world would 
be the resource material for the center. Muse- 
ums, galleries, industry, schools, moving picture 
theatres. Trinity Square Playhouse, Veterans 
Auditorium, the docks, the bay, the cities, the 
airport would all be the environment for 
learning. 

It mi^t be that any course invented by 
anyone might be offered if it had takers. Any- 



one in the state might well be a volunteer 
counselor for someone who wants to know 
what the counselor might be able to share. 

It could be that the center could crea- 
tively become the place where anyone could 
come to learn anything he wishes to know, 
any skill, any knowledge, any understanding, 
any attitude, any feeling. It might become 
an educational brokerage house putting peo- 
ple in touch with people, sharing what they 
mutually know. 

A Paopima Collcga 

In short, the Martin Luther King Center 
would be A Peoples College. It should be truly 
a college where what would be taught would be 
taught at the highest level of meaning, much in 
the way that agriculture became a sophisti- 
cated field of study within the land grant 
college movement. 

Th« Colitge Op«ns 

The Board, in the emotion of the mo- 
ment, bought the idea and sent it to a com- 
mittee to study. The most difficult part was 
to convince the academic community. After 
two months of dialogue, an intercollegiate 
committee recommended that the idea be 
tried. 

From the beginning the community 
was involved. Begrudgingly, at first, the 
academic community began to work with 
the inner city community. Charles Fortes, 
a local community organizer and former 
National Maritime Union official, William 
Lopes, a young recent college graduate, lola 
Mabray, a housewife, Mr. Fears, a gospel 
choir director, Ernest Costa, a bartender, 
and scores of others in the city worked to 
develop the plan, to build a “non-curricu- 
lum,” to recruit students, to raise money (for 
while the Board endorsed the plan, it could 
provide no money). 

The Chancellor of State Colleges in 
Rhode Island, Lawrence Dennis, worked 
tirelessly to help. Faculty members from 
eight colleges in Rhode Island volunteered 
their services. 

On October 7, 1968, after incredible 
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difficulties, the Urban Educational Center 
of Rhode Island opened its doors with 
packing boxes stacked all around, without 
books, furniture, blackboards — nothing but 
students who came to learn and to teach and 
teachers who came to teach and to learn. 

In January, after a nationwide search, 
Mr. Hercules M. Porter came to replace this 
writer as director, and by June six students 
had earned a one-year diploma. 

The UEC was two years old in October 
1970. Over 300 students had been served 
by the center. It had run seminars for 
public school teachers. Its staff had worked 
with the courts, with public agencies, and 
with the schools. Its students served with 
faculty, administrators, and community 
members to form a council which runs the 
school. 
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All is not as had been planned. This 
writer is dismayed by the formality which 
has come over the center, although it 
scarcely resembles a traditional college. The 
courses are not quite as divergent as this 
writer had hoped. While it has served and 
has been served by radical militants, delin- 
quents, dropouts, old people, and young 
people, it still does not fully serve the dis- 
affected community known as really "hard 
core.” 

But it’s still there. It’s still run by the 
community. It’s still largely black in out- 
look and attitude although whites come and 
are, for the most part, welcome. 

UEC is not an invention for all cities. 
Providence needs other kinds of UEC’s. 
But Providence already has one. Most cities 
do not. □ 
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Free Schools: Pandora's Box? 

Joshua L. Smith 



Pandora. The first woman, according 
to Greek mythology. She was made of clay 
by Vulcan, and all the gods made presents to 
her. Venus gave her beauty and the art of 
pleasing; the Graces gave her the power of 
captivating; Apollo taught her how to sing; 
Mercury instructed her in eloquence and 
brought her to Epimetheus, who made her 
his wife, forgetting the advice of his brother 



HAVE free schools opened Pan- 
dora’s Box? 

A number of educators would say in- 
deed that they have. They operate on a 



Prometheus, not to receive gifts that came 
from Jupiter. In her home she found a box 
which she was forbidden to open. Disobey- 
ing the injunction she allowed to escape all 
the evils of life except hope. According to 
another version, all the blessings of life ex- 
cept hope, 'vhich remained to solace mortals. 
— Unco'n Library of Essential Information, 
Vol. I. 



financial shoestring; they arc housed in in- 
adequate buildings, some of which amount 
to no more than storefronts; they are using 
volunteer teachers; some of them are paying 
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their teachers as little as $100 per month; 
they do not exercise proper control over the 
students; they allow lay people too much 
authority for the overall direction of the 
schools; the children are not learning any- 
thing. 

To have been a public school teacher 
and an administrator does not prepare one 
for what will be encountered after walking 
through the doors of a free school. Although 
my visits can hardly be termed a compre- 
hensive survey of all the forms of free schools 
that are springing up all over the United 
States, I still find some of the basic notions 
which I held as a teacher to have been 
severely shaken as a result of having visited 
several schools which might be termed rep- 
resentative of the type. 

I was immediately stoick, upon my first 
visit, by the air of freedom and by the lack 
of teachers playing the traditional role of 
policeman. In none of the schools that I 
visited did I see teachers standing in the 
corridors demanding passes and requiring 
students to account for their presence. This 
observation was consistent whether the 
schools were elementary or secondary. In- 
deed, while it was easy to distinguish be- 
tween teacher and student in the elementary 
free schools, I had considerable difficulty in 
doing the same in those that were secondary 
schools. 

Th« llovMMnt Begins 

While private schools have existed for 
almost as long as public schools and find 
their roots in the mid- 1 7th century, and 
while parochial schools can be traced back 
at least to the early 1 8th century, the so- 
called “free school” movement is a rela- 
tively new phenomenon. For the purposes 
of definition, I wish to term the free school 
as one that is established within communi- 
ties, frequently with very low tuition or none 
at all, as an alternative to die public sys- 
tem; these alternatives usually are established 



as a result of either perceived inequality or 
perceived inhumanity. 

As a result of several years of strife 
and bickering between the Boston School 
Committee and the Black Community, the 
free school movement began in 1965 with 
the establishment of the New School for 
Children. Since that time, three more such 
schools have been established in Boston, 
two of them community based, and one of 
them an experimental school supported by 
state funding. Similar schools can be found 
in other major cities of the country, and all 
of them seem to have been established as 
the result of parental dissatisfaction with the 
performance of the public schools arid with 
what parents perceived as inequality of 
opportunity for their children. 

Free schools can also be found in 
Milwaukee; Washington, D.C.; Newark, 
New Jersey; San Francisco; Rochester, 
New York; Albany, New York; and many 
other places across the country. (It would 
be almost impossible to provide a compre- 
hensive list of the various free schools that 
have been springing up throughout the coun- 
try within the past several years.) The four 
schools in Boston, at the moment, are ele- 
mentary schools, although one has offerings 
through the eighth grade. All of them tend 
to be models of parental involvcjaent. 
Struggling for a few years to place them- 
selves upon a firm financial base, these 
schools have nevertheless been able to 
demonstrate some measure of academic 
success, particularly with children who were 
failing according to public school criteria. 

The three private schools (the New 
School for Children, the Roxbury Commu- 
nity School, and the Highland Park Free 
School) have developed a program, the 
basic model for which might be called a 
combination of the British open classroom 
and team teaching. Each classroom is 
staffed by a teacher who is certifiable under 
state standards and by a person termed by 
the schools ”a community teacher,” a parent 
from the community who serves as a para- 
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professional aide for the teacher. However, 
unlike the use of aides in some public school 
districts, the community teachers in these 
free schools have a major teaching function 
in which they serve as learning resources 
for children and help to ensure that each 
student receives individual attention from 
an adult. 

While many of the certified teachers 
are young people begiiming their careers, 
not all are, and many of the more experi- 
enced teachers in these schools have been 
attracted from public school ranks because 
of a feeling that they might enjoy greater 
freedom within their classrooms. Policy 
decision making is shared jointly among par- 
ents and teachers. 

StrMt AcadtmiM 

Several privately funded efforts exist 
for secondary students, and the most spec- 
tacular of these models can be found in 
New York City. Here, working largely 
with contributions from industry, a complex 
of street academies has been serving public 
school dropouts for the past several years. 
In one sense, it can be said that the students 
who attend the street academies have been 
written off by the public schools as failures. 
Yet one can find, operating in small inade- 
quate storefronts, many exa iples of suc- 
cessful teaching of basic skills to students 
who for years were inadequately served by 
the public schools. 

These street academies all have on their 
staff street workers who go out into the 
community to recruit students. When they 
discover students with college potential, these 
students are sent on to the Harlem Prepara- 
tory School, which is housed in a former 
supermarket in central Harlem. Such a 
discovery is an emotional ex^.«rience from 
which one does not soon recover. This 
preparatory school serves some 400 students 
of high school age and beyond In its class- 
rooms one is almost overcome by the huge 
cloud of cigarette smoke which hangs near 



the ceiling. The smoke probably typifies 
the air of informality in the relationship that 
exists between teachers and students. 

Moving about with the Headmaster, 
Edward Carpenter, from class to class 
(classes are separated only by shoulder- 
height partitions), one is constantly aware 
of a tremendous esprit de corps that is but- 
tressed by all teachers and that serves to 
provide students with a psychological at- 
mosphere that permeates the institution and 
that seems to convince one that everyone 
will succeed. 

To listen to or to read what students 
produce in their communication classes 
causes feelings of sadness, joy, and rage. 
Sadness because of the depth of feeling which 
students express about their environment, 
joy because of the ability of students to use 
words or film creatively, and rage because 
one realizes that all of these students are 
dropouts from the public system. While in- 
structional methods that are used tend to be 
traditional and classes are large, one does 
not find teachers worrying about control, for 
the esprit de corps that is created seems to 
eliminate the discipline problems. 

Success seems to permeate the institu- 
tion, and it is apparent from the record pro- 
duced by graduates of Harlem Preparatory 
School that they leave the institution with 
suflficient psychological bolstering that they 
arc able to go off to some 300 colleges 
around the United States and to remain 
there as successful students. Of the 205 
students that have graduated from Harlem 
Prep in the past four years, only four have 
dropped out. 

AH«miitivtt to Alienation 

Alienation from schools as institutions 
is not a phenomenon that is limited to central 
cities or to ghetto communities. The malaise 
that seems to have affected some of our col- 
lege students has filtered into the high schools 
and in some instances even into the junior 
high schools. Accordingly, a few public 
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school systems have begun to provide alter- 
native structures within the system. 

Perhaps the most dramatic alternative 
found within a large city is the Parkway 
School Program in Philadelphia, where stu- 
dents are drawing upon the resources of the 
community for their instruction. Since so 
much has been written about the Parkway 
School, there is little need to describe the 
model here other than to say that as far as 
students are concerned, it has attracted so 
much attention that a lottery must be con- 
ducted annually in order to take care of the 
avalanche of applications. 

In a suburban community, Newton, 
Massachusetts, the Murray Road School was 
begun three years ago as an annex to the 
Newton High School. Seeking to better 
serve students who were alienated from regu- 
lar high school programs fand alienation 
seems to have crossed ability levels), the 
school district turned over to five teachers 
and 100 students a surplus elementary 
school. Working together in a town meeting 
form of government, and without an admin- 
istrator, the five teachers and students 
cooperatively plan the direction of the 
school. Parents, students, and teachers re- 
main enthusiastic about the degree of free- 
dom and responsibility that is placed upon 
students. 

Three thousand miles away. Herbert 
Kohl, the author of Thiriy-Six Children, two 
years ago began an alternative within the 
system as weil. His program, “Other Ways,” 
is also an attempt to respond to the needs of 
students who find themselves alienated from 
the existing public high school and who func- 
tion better in a less structured atmosphere. 

Drawing upon the experience of Other 
Ways, during this school year a variety of 
educational options are being developed 
withi" the Berkeley Public Schools to include 
the entire range of grades. Behind all of the 
options which are being developed is the 
underlying philosophy that there are benefits 
to be gain^ from pluralism, that diversity 
should be encourag^, and that, because of 



diversity, there are individual learning styles 
that can best be served by the provision of 
a variety of alternatives and styles of in- 
struction. 

Also in the Bay area, there is another 
school that could be termed an alternative to 
the public system, although it has taken a 
form far different from others. Serving chil- 
dren from ages three to nine, the Multi-Cul- 
ture Institute of San Francisco is designed to 
provide students with a knowledge of their 
own cultural and ethnic heritages as well as 
a respect for those of others. In the morn- 
ing ^1 students work together to develop 
their basic skills; in the aitemoon, students 
separate into ethnic groups where they study 
their own ethnic heritages, including an 
appropriate language. The ethnic groups 
which are represented are Black-American, 
Mexican-American, Jewish-American, Chi- 
nese-American, and White-American. With 
considerable cross-visitation among classes 
throughout the year, at appropriate times 
(usually ethnic holidays), each class con- 
ducts assemblies for students and parents. 

The model for intercultural education 
presented by the Multi-Culture Institute has 
generated interest from the Select Committee 
of the U.S. Senate on Equal Educational Op- 
portunity and the Labor Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. A number of 
California school districts have sent teachers 
to this Institute for in-service training. 

Hop* for Childron 

As stated earlier, this does not present a 
comprehensive survey of the free school 
movement. There arc other varieties and 
there are pockets of innovation all over the 
country, some within the public school sys- 
tem and some outride. Yet one can conclude 
that the free schoc* movement has indeed 
opened Pandora’s Box. Whether one wishes 
to say that opening Pandora’s Box has 
allowed all of the evils to escape, or all of 
the blessings to escape, tlie fact remains 
that in both versions alluded to in the quo- 
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tation, hope remains. Especially in the 
ghetto where there is so much despair, 
institutions that hold out hope for children 
are necessary. 

The free school movement, although 
struggling desperately for adequate funds, is 
providing parents and students with viable 
alternatives to the public school system; it 
is providing models of teaching and learning 
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situations which could be adapted by public 
schools; it is providing models of cooperative 
learning and models of teachers in the role 
of learning resources for children. In other 
words, the free school movement is pro- 
viding a model for demonstration of those 
principles which public schools have fre- 
quently professed and have rarely put 
into practice. □ 
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Alternative Schools: 

Is The Old Order Really Changing? 

IDonald W. Robinson 



IN A former candy factory in 
San Francisco, in a rambling ranch house 
in the hills near Santa Barbara, in a thou- 
sand homes and farms and church base- 
ments and storefronts, tireless volunteers 
are at work. These volunteers, convinced 
that the old order is not changing, are dedi- 
cating themselves to the establishment of a 
new order outside the public school system. 

These critics assert that educational 
change is superhcial and insignihcant, and 
some conclude that because our schools are 
locked into repressive molds they cannot be 
reformed. Either the schools will be replaced 
by a totally novel system, or democratic so- 
ciety will be tom apart by the strain of a 
population not educated to the realities of 
the society they must operate. 

This crisis, it seems to me, is creatrJ in 
the minds of the critics by their own fears 
and insecurities. 

Society has sur\dved far greater irrele- 
vancies than exist today, and some schools 



are making far more radical adjustments 
than the critics apparently recognize. Per- 
haps a degree of crisis psychology is neces- 
sary to attract the attention of some 
conservative school people; and by the same 
token it may be desirable to warn some literal 
school people that much of the breast- 
beating is more rhetoric than factual 
reporting. 

Most moderates would say that the old 
order is changing, conspicuously and radi- 
cally. But then, nearly everything is changing 
today, and whether the schoob are changing 
enough, or fast enough, to stay abreast with 
the new society b quite another question. 

Data are plentiful to document either 
the position that changes in the schoob are 
suflicient or that they are not Our finding 
will largely depend upon which schools we 
examine and which data we select from those 
schoob. The same facb are theoretically 
available to all, yet we tend to see the facts 
that support our emotional predilections, our 
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optimism or pessimism, liberalism or con- 
servatism, support of or opposition to the 
public schools as we know them. 

In support of the assertion that the old 
order is changing, conspicuously and radi- 
cally, one might cite such schools as John 
Bremer’s Parkway School in Philadelphia, 
Walt Whitman High School’s EFFE Program 
(Experiment in Free Form Education) in 
Bethesda, Maryland, the John Adams High 
School in Portland, Oregon, and dozens 
more. Widespread evidence of change 
exists in the increased use in schools 
throughout the country of such devices as 
mini-courses, independent study programs, 
open classrooms with parents invited to 
participate, and hundreds of variations of 
sensitivity training. 

One major focus of the complaints of 
the alternative leaders and of the reformers 
within the system is lack of attention to the 
education of the student as a feeling person 
as well as a thinking person. Sometimes this 
is attempted in a so-called humanities pro- 
gram, sometimes in an interpersonal rela- 
tions experience. More often this element is 
not considered at all. Of course one can chal- 
lenge the effectiveness of these or of any 
efforts to improve education, but their mere 
existence provides an answer to the question; 
Is the old order really changing? 

Accelerated change within the estab- 
lishment is being hastened by the example of 
certain alternative schools. It is also accel- 
erated by the mounting criticism of public 
education offered by reformers who have 
either given up on the public school or are 
on the verge of doing so. These critics place 
their hope »n ' free,” “alternative” schools. 
The word is being passed by such anti- 
establishment grou.« as The New Schools 
Exchange (301 East Perdido, Santa Bar- 
bara, California 93101); Vocations for So- 
cial Change (Canyon, California 94516); 
the Bay Area Radical Teachers Organizing 
Committee (1445 Stockton Street, San 
Francisco, Cslifomia 94133); the Teachers 



Drop-Out Center (School of Education, 
University of Ma.ssachusctts, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts 01002): the Teacher Paper (280 
North Pacific Avenue, Monmouth, Oregon 
97361); Edvance Combined Motivation 
Education Systems (6300 River Road, 
Rosemont, Illinois 60018). 

These centers are operated by persons 
who see the need for a great deal more 
change than has so far taken place. 

The alternative schools that have been 
established run a wide gamut of quality 
and success, though a majority appear to be 
operated by idealists without experience. 
These schools reportedly have an average 
existence of 18 months. 

Alternative schools may not survive 
in large numbers, though that \ 'ill depend 
in large part on how widely the voucher 
plan is adopted and how it is administered. 
Already they have had tremendous influence 
comparable to the manner in which minor 
parties have through the years influenced 
American social legislation. They have forced 
the establishment into a greater awareness 
of the urgency of the neeo for reform. 

That the free alternative schools are 
influential is attested to by their recognition 
in the introduction to the 1970 edition of 
Porter Sargent’s Private Schools *; 

... the formation and continued existence 
of new private schools as an alternative to both 
public education and the established private 
schools will undoubtedly continue and increase. 
These free schools and community schools are 
going to reflect a flexibility of methodology and 
attitude which will permit them to survive. 
Many may never be reported in the pages of 
this book, but this will only be because of their 
inaccessibility or their brevity of existence. 
However, in the long run, in terms of the effect 
they have on the present generation of students 
and the generation to follow, their first result 
will be to force both public and private educa- 
tion to be tiK>re competitive on their terms. 

* Porter Sargent. The Handbook of Private 
Schools. Introduction to 31st edition. Boston: Por- 
ter Urgent Publisher, 1970. 
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The second long term effect will be on the in- 
creasing numbers of people — parents as well 
as children — who are changed by the very fact 
that these schools exist. 

Change is being demanded and insti- 
tuted not alone by rebels who assert that 
public education is a lost cause, and who 
have apparently established no less than 
a thousand independent alternative schools 
throughout the nation. Change is equally 
being demanded and instituted within the 
establishment. The Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation supports I/D/E/ A/ which is 
essentially a change agent; the Ford Founda- 
tion sponsored the report that culminated in 
Toward Humanistic Education: A Curricu- 
lum of Affect, edited by Gerald Weinstein 
and Mario D. Fantini; the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion supported Charles Silberman’s Crisis in 
the Classroom; public school systems, be- 
ginning in Philadelphia, are promoting the 
“school without walls’' concept; the federal 
governnient is sponsoring such change-stimu- 
lating arrangements as the voucher plan. 

Chang* for What? 

There can be little argument that the 
old order is changing, despite Silberman’s 
complaints, the evidence presented by John 
Goodlad in Behind the Classroom Door, 
and the direct evidence we may observe 
in our own local school. The follow-up 
question: Is enough change being effected? 
can spark another round of possibly useful 
controversy, but a reply first is needed to 
still another question, namely: Enough for 
what? 

One problem, of course, is the resis- 
tance of institutions to change; not simply 
individual conservative administrators, but 
the whole concept of society, or as today’s 
change people like to label it, the “estab- 
lishment." Institutions exist to administer 
a relatively stable program, and to most 
people the notion of innovation suggests 
substituting a new, hopefully better, program 
for the present one. That is not what the 



present revolution is all about. The real 
complaint against the establishment today is 
that it appears unable or unwilling to attempt 
to administer continuing change. Not a suc- 
cession of systems, but unending change, so 
that no set content curriculum or pattern 
can ever be defined. 

All life, and all learning, is change; 
therefore schools must be geared to growth 
and change. And if this is not reconcilable 
with certain existing standards, the existing 
standards must go. And if some of these 
statements are not completely consistent or 
logical, who says that consistency and logic 
are more important than freedom, change, 
inquiry, and growth? So long as we main- 
tain diversity of aims in education, we cannot 
hope for uniformity of curriculum, methods, 
or outcome. Nor should we. The major 
arguments against the National Assessment 
are based on differing priorities of what 
the goals of instruction should be. The 
opposition to various plans for school ac- 
countability rests primarily on a similar 
unwillingness to accept a consensus on goal 
priorities. 

This condition of increasing assertion 
of individual and special group rights to 
determine their own priorities in educational 
goals is almost certain to lead to more 
splintering of curricula, more diversity of 
programs, a wider spectrum of alternative 
schools, and a more general acceptance of 
the axiom that American education is too 
many things to be put in the same bag. 
Education is what happens to a particular 
student in the set of circumstances he experi- 
ences in and out of his classes, which 
are only remotely related to what happens 
to another student either in the same town 
or half a continent away. 

Actually, much of the real and the 
imagin'^] inadequacy of public education 
today stems directly from the diversity of 
values, especially where home standards of 
authority and of the importance of study 
differ widely from school standards. Psy- 
chiatrists have presented persuasive data to 
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the effect that the frustrations resulting from 
dependence on two conflicting value systems 
can be seriously damaging to the child’s 
healthful growth. 

Some schools have achieved the hu- 
manity and flexibility that by reasonable 
standards mark them as effective schools, 
challenging, stimulating, aware of human 
needs beyond the intellectual, concerned for 
their students as individuals with widely dif- 
fering competencies and goals. Probably 
most schools are not even close to this goal. 
There probably exists little real need for 
innovations in the sense of new organizational 
or curricular arrangements presently un- 
dreamed of, although improvements in this 
area can always be made. What is needed is 
a massive infusion of talent into the teaching 
and administrative staffs, the recruitment of 
far greater numbers of creative, flexible, and 
humane individuals, constantly growing in 
several dimensions and capable of helping 
others to grow also. 

Until some genius devises a touchstone 
to determine whether an individual student 
will respond better to more freedom or to 
firmer demands, much of the discussion of 
educational alternatives will remain aca- 
demic. Until we achieve firmer consensus 
than we now seem likely ever to attain on 
the goals and the roles of the school, answers 
to the question: Is the old order really chang- 
ing? will contirtue to be largely editorial and 
inconclusive. Meanwhile an optimistic nature 
and a historical perspective make it just 
as easy for some to see the bottle half full 
as a pessimistic nature and a perfectionist 
orientation make it for others to call the 
bottle half empty. The facts are the same 
for both, and both of the answers are 
defensible. 

Charles Silberman may be justified in 
calling the schools joyless and repressive 
and urgently in need of reform, but even he 
is quick to admit that “from another per- 
spective, the United States educational sys- 
tem appean to be superbly successful- 
on almost any measure, performing better 



than it did ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
years ago.” 

A clear and persuasive expression of 
the nature of the cultural revolution of 
which today’s innovations and alternatives 
are a part appeared back in 1956 in Lynn 
White’s Fror.tiers oj Knowledge in the Study 
of Man. White discusses four basic shifts: 
from Graeco-Judaic oriented culture to a 
world view; from reliance on logic and lan- 
guage to a much wider choice of symbols; 
from faith in rationality to awareness of 
the authority of the unconscious; and from 
a hierarchy of values toward a spectrum of 
values. Finally he places the revolution in 
perspective in a summary paragraph which, 
although it deals with the curriculum content 
ra»i •• than with innovative methods, still 
cc nveys the meaning of educational change. 

Finally, since revolution has swept aristoc- 
racy into the cracks and comers, does the shift 
from the canon of the hierarchy of values to 
the canon of the spectrum of values mean that 
the values cultivated by the aristocracies of the 
past are obsolete? No; on the contrary, if we 
neglect them we are betraying the democratic 
revolution which was an effort to upgrade the 
masses and not to downgrade them. Yet in the 
long perspective of human history our revolu- 
tion is so new that we do not really know what 
a high democratic culture would look like, 
much less what its formal education — that is, 
its organized plan for cultural transmission — 
would be. 

The task of understanding ourselves and 
the world we live in is vastly complicated by 
the democratic necessity of supplementing the 
well formulated aristocratic values with others, 
more nebulou' at present because never ade- 
quately verbalized, which for millennia have 
been held by the common people to be equally 
necessary and worthy of respect. In general 
these latter values have center^ not, like those 
of the aristocrats, in government, religion, and 
art but in the home, the daily relations of 
people in community, and the skills of pro- 
duction and craftsmanship. The task is not 
simpiy to add these to the traditionally cher- 
ished values of the upper classes, but rather tc 
smelt all human values down and to recast them 
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as a unit. Until this is done we shall continue 
in a state of cultural confusion; but the blast 
furnace is only now beginning to glow hot.- 

Yes, the old order is changing, and it 

~ From the book Frontiers of Knowledge in 
the Study of Man by Lynn White. New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, © 1956. By permission. 



will continue to change as more enlighten- 
ment and humanity slowly gain the upper 
hand over tradition, custom, and supersti- 
tion. Educational structures and patterns 
must continue to change until they have ac- 
commodated to the notion that every living 
person must continue to change throughout 
his entire lifetime. □ 
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Developing Flexible All-Year Schools 

John McLain 



THE long summer vacation is 
often decried as a “relic of the horse and 
buggy days.” Many mothers are greatly 
relieved when their children finally go back 
to school in September after being around 
the house all summer needing to be super- 
vised and wanting to be entertained. Many 
a superintendent has been told, “If I ran 
my business like you run your school I would 
go broke.” City officials and many citizens 
have learned to dread the hot summer days 
when the youth are on the streets with little 
to do except to get into trouble. Perhaps 
the youth, themselves, dread these wasteful, 
uncomfortable times most of all. 

In spite of all this, the leading pro- 
ponents of year-round education unani- 
mously adopted a qualifying position paper 
last April at the Second National Seminar 
on Year-Round Education. This statement 
recognized that, although the standard 180- 
day school year as it now prevails in most 
schools is not universally satisfactory, no 
operating model for year-round education 
has yet proved to be universally acceptable. 
It held that the programs which seem to be 



most acceptable are those providing flexi- 
bility or optional attendance, and made the 
following points: 

1. That every individual is unique, and 
if each is to learn what he needs to know at his 
own best rate, the school curriculum must be 
individualized 

2. That the time schedules of individuals 
and families are continuing to become more 
diverse and that a student's time in school must 
be adaptable to this changing situation 

3. That financial resources of any com- 
munity, state, and the nation are limited and 
must be allocated on a priority basis, and that 
educational programs, including the school cal- 
endar, must be designed to obtain optimum eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

The position paper therefore recom- 
mended that local school systems consider 
ways, including year-round education, in 
which the educational program can be im- 
proved in terms of (a) providing quality 
education with equality in educational oppor- 
tunity; (b) adapting to the community and 
family living patterns; and (c) attaining op- 
timum economic efficiency. It also wisely 
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recommended that such planning be done by 
those who would be afTcctcd by the changes 
in the school schedule, including teachers, 
parents, students, and other interested 
groups, and that the public be provided with 
adequate informatitin about any proposed 
plan of change before it is adopted as 
mandatory. 

Effects of Change 

What a local community learns as it 
attempts to develop a year-round schedule 
is that any change affects different people 
in different ways and that people react ac- 
cording to how they arc affected and how 
they value the situation. They want quality 
education for the children hut will make 
some “saerifiees" for economy and con- 
venience. They want economy but are will- 
ing to pay extra for convenience and quality 
education. They want the .school schedule 
to meet ihcir convenience but will give up 
some convenience for quality education and 
economy. Our society's reactions to these 
value-oriented questions give “shape" to the 
American public school and the school cal- 
endar. Two basic changes have been taking 
place over a period of time in regard to the 
length of the school year which arc not gen- 
erally considered “all-year school" plans. 
The length of the school year has gradually 
increased from only a few short weeks or 
months to a “standard" 120 days after 
World War I. to a “standard" 160 days 
during the Great Depression, to a “standard” 
180 days after World War II, and now longer 
school years arc common. 

The idea of having “5 ummer school" as 
a separate program has prevailed as an 
“opportunity" to make up required courses 
or to obtain remedial instruction, as “en- 
richment" or special classes for the “gifted," 
and as r» creational activity. The summer 
also serves as a “safe" time to try out new 
ideas before they arc introduced into the 
regular school program. Summer school is 
usually optional but sometimes the threat of 
failure is used to “cncoungc" attendance. 



Various Plans 

One of the common plans for year- 
round cducaiion, the Eleven-Month Plan, is 
to increase the length of the school year 
to eleven months, leaving a one-month 
vacation. This plan was recommended for 
consideration by the National Conference 
of Lieutenant Governors in 1969 primarily 
as a result of the influence of the Lieutenant 
Governor of New York. The State of New 
York spent five years and a considerable 
amount of money studying the feasibility of 
a plan to “sfHrcd up" the educational process 
by having students go to school longer each 
year, thus graduating earlier. The general 
reaction seemed to be that students do not 
need or want “more of the same" in a year's 
time; most students would not benefit by 
graduating earlier, and a rigid eleven-month 
schedule interferes with other summer plans 
for many people. Moreover, a change from 
a nine-month to an eleven-month schedule 
requires a substantial increase in budget 
the first several years before the “financial 
benefits" are achieved. 

Probably the most freque tly consid- 
ered idea is the Four-Quarter Plan. In this 
plan, students arc divi' into four sections 
and the school is opera, on a four-quarter 
basis. Each section of students is in school 
three of the four quarters of the year and 
sections are rotated in such a way that only 
three arc in attendance each quarter, thus 
limiting attendance at any one time to 75 
percent of the total enrollment. 

The major reason this plan has been 
given consideration is to avoid or limit new 
construction and to cut operating expenses. 
Construction can be avoided but most school 
districts which have carefully analyzed costs 
imd little if any savings in the operating 
budget. The inconvenience of the staggered 
vacation usually causes parents to favor the 
increased taxes for needed new buildings. 
This is vividly illustrated in the comprehen- 
sive study completed in July 1970 by the 
Utica Community Schools, Utica, Michigan. 
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This study indiiMics th;il u mandated four- 
quarter plan could save the scho<il district 
nearly $ I (X),0(K),000 in the next ten years in 
construction costs. The study also indicated 
that such a program would alienate 88 per- 
cent of their voters. 

Port Huron Area School District, an- 
other of the six school districts to undertake 
feasibility studies on ycar-rs>und education 
under a special grant by the Michigan State 
Department of Education, also studied the 
mandated four-quarter plan. They estimated 
the plan would increase the ofvrnting budget 
3.87 mills the first year and 2.5 mills in suc- 
ceeding years. At the present lime it would 
avoid the need to build new schools at a 
savings of 5.6 mills in cc»nstniction and 
maintenance costs, thus resulting in an an- 
nual savings of approximately 3 mills. This 
study indicated such a program would be 
feasible if community acceptance and sup- 
ps^rt were obtained, smaller schools were 
phased out. the curriculum were revised, 
stale laws and regulations were revised and 
staff acceptance were obtained. 

Several school systems of Georgia, in- 
cluding Atlanta. Fulton County, and DeKalb 
County, arc operating an optional four-quar- 
ter plan at the secondary level. The slated 
purpose of these programs is to increase the 
quality of education, not to save money. In 
each ease the curriculum has been revised to 
provide a wider range of optional courses, 
and to occupy the students’ time during the 
summer. This program is also being devel- 
oped in Jefferson County Schools of Ken- 
tucky. 

A modified form of the four-quarter 
plan was initiated ii 1967 at the Park Ele- 
mentary School in the Hayward Unified 
School District. Haj-ward. California. The 
school calendar consists of four quarters of 
approximately 50 days each, with three 
weeks between quarters. One week of each 
break is devoted to parent conferences, 
teacher in-service education, and team 
planning. All students attend the same four 
quarters. The purpose of this program is to 



improve the quality of education. The oper- 
ational costs are about 15 percent higher than 
the budget for standard operation in the 
district. An analysis of rc.ictions by teachers, 
students, and parents is favorable. 

The Becky- David Elementary Schtxil in 
St. Charles, Missouri, initiated a similar plan, 
called the 9-.t Plan, in 1*^69. except that the 
students were divided into four sections 
Each section attended classes for nine weeks 
then was off for three. Each section was 
off a different three 'veeks; thus the school 
was able to accommodate the increased 
enrollment, which is the reason the project 
was undertaken .After one year of operati a 
it appears the schedule is .acceptable to te.ich- 
ers. students, and parents. 

This schedule was adopted in the 
\ alley View School System. Lockporl, Illi- 
nois. in 1970, and is called the Valley E/Oi’ 
45-15 Plan. Valley View School District 
was confronted with a rapid increase m 
enrollment without an adequate tax base to 
provide the needed construction. It is esti- 
mated this plan will save the school district 
four to six million dollars in the next few 
years. 

The All-Year Plan 

The Flexible .'Ill-Year School Plan is 
designed to operate school the year round, 
continuously, like the bank, the store, and 
the service station, with no beginning or 
ending to a “school year.” Both instniction 
and time in school arc individualized. School 
ofx:ratcs in such a way that any child or 
teacher can take his vacation any time of 
year, for any length of time needed. 

Wilson School at Mankato State Col- 
lege. Mankato, Minnesota, is operating a 
Flexible All-Year School with the curricu- 
lum centered around the interests of the 
individual learners, allowing them to pursue 
any study they choose. 

A research-demonstration model of the 
Flexible All-Year School is being developed 
at Clarion State College. Clarion, Pennsyl- 
vania. as a learning systems comfxment of 
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the Rcscarch-l. earning Center. This schcxil 
will begin operation in the summer of 1972. 
when the building now under construction 
is completed. It will provide for approxi- 
mately 3(H) students ranging from nurscr)' 
throu :h secondary levels, with research and 
exploratory programs on a life-span range. 
Focus will be on environmental improve- 
ment and problem solving in the community 
as well as personal development. 

With no beginning or ending to the 
school year, a child may enter school when- 
ever he is ‘ ready. " FIc will not have to wait 
another year because he was bom a few 
days t(>o iate. as some do now. A student 
cannot fail at the end of the year, because 
ihere is no end of the year, nor a beginning 
to be sent back to. Learning must be con- 
tinuously forward. If illness, conflict with 
authority, or vacation causes a student to be 
out of school at any time, he can return 
when it is appropriate without the pressure 
either *o “catch up " before school is out or 
to fail. The school will be the center of 
learning, but the community will be the 
classroom. 

There will be no long summer vaca- 
tions when the students arc dumped on the 



hot streets with nothing to do. Each student 
can take his vacation whenever he has some- 
thing better to do; otherwise he can stay in 
school as long as he wants. He w ill not 
automatically remain in school 12 years, 
then be dumped on the labor market. He 
may le.ivc scho«iI when he is able to do 
something more important or he may re- 
main in school until he has something better 
to do; whether it is going to college, another 
training program, or work, the transition can 
be planned and orderly. 

The Flexible All-Year School probably 
will emerge as the institution most capable 
of meeting the educational needs of a tech- 
nologically advanced, rapidly changing so- 
ciety K'causc it is designed to adapt to the 
needs of the individual and the changing 
society and F>ccausc it is designed to make 
optimum use of time. In the long run. such 
a school likely will be the most economically 
efficient as well. 

We need to quit dabbling with minor 
and segmented “innovative ideas" and trying 
to patch up an obsolete system. It is time 
we clearly analyze the educational needs of 
our society and design the kinds of schools 
we need. □ 



FL (4t: ,?.S.S-S,S. January 1971 
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Universities Without Campuses 

Henry A. Bern 



WHY should we want a univer- 
sity without a campus, that is. without 
specific residence requirements? Well, for 
one reason, if a university had no campus, it 
would have none of the current problems of 



campus violence. Yet there arc even more 
important reasons— -millions of them. 

As the technological complexity of a 
society increases, the level of education re- 
quired to escape the social and economic 
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consequences of being considered “unedu- 
cated' rises In the L'nited States, since the 
beginning of this century, first an eighth 
grade diploma, then a high schiHil diploma, 
and finally a college degree have measured 
the education required fi’r cmpli’yment or 
career advancement and hence for status 
and self-respect. 

Consequently, there arc millions of per- 
sons who rccogni/e themselves as seriously 
handicapped, educ.itionally disenfranchised, 
invisibly branded as “uneducated " for lack 
of a visible college degree but who cannot 
leave their jobs tei study on the campus. 
Iheic are no statistics which directly identify 
this population, but some idea of the num- 
ber can Ix' obtained from government 
reports ' of levels of education in the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

Some 33 percent of persons 20 years 
old and over in the United States have 
achieved a high schrnsl education — and no 
more. Not all of these, to be sure, may be 
capable of. or interested in. obtaining a col- 
lege degree; but there arc approxiiuatcly 10 
million within the 20- to 4.'>-ycar-old bracket 
in which such ambitions arc common.^ 
Among them arc the millions of “reasons" 
for universities without campuses. 

These persons have had enough educa- 
tion t now that they arc capable of making 
further progress. They believe the profes- 
sors. economic analysts, and governmental 
officials who say that education is the path 
to personal and national economic and in- 
tellectual salvation; they nant to continue 
their academic education; they arc intellec- 
tually capable of continuing their academic 
education, but they find their path bkxikcd 
by obstacles of 10 or more hours a day spent 
in traveling to work and earning a living. 

^ Pnpufntifyf} C hnrm feri^tia: Fthn ofit'trjnl Al^ 
loinnuf^t. Series P20 N 0169. \farch 1967. Wash- 
ington. DC I S. Depanment of Commerce. 
February 6. 196J<. 

- \N C Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera. 
I'oluntccrs for i^rorninc (a National Opinion Re- 
search Center stnd\ ). Chicago: Aldinc Publishing 
Com, 'any, 1965. p. 72. 



Minimum CampuMt 

For these educationally deprived per- 
Mms. a modicum of assistance is offered 
primarily through the "minimum campus" 
requirements of evening college programs of 
two-year and four-year colleges. Such pr»v 
grams arc generally available, however, only 
in urban areas. Despite the phenomenal 
rate of growlh of two-year colleges, these 
still serve only a fraction of the population. 
Altogether, about a million students attend 
evening colleges.’ G. B. Stem noted that 
“full-time day students arc so numerous that 
they arc crowded into evening, preempting 
space of the evening college. Thus we have 
the so-called day college conducting its pro- 
grams in the evening" * 

A portion of this population numbering 
in the scant hundreds is served by programs 
designed by a handful of universities for a 
small number of relatively elite classes of 
adults seeking a bachelor of liberal arts de- 
gree. For example, in the period 19.54-62. 
a total of only 300 students entered the 
Brooklyn College degree program, one of 
the oldest of these offerings. The overall ef- 
fect of all of the existing channels in higher 
eelucation. however, is hardly noticeable. A 
way to enfranchise the remaining millions 
and to give them a “second chance " at fur- 
ther education must be found. Fstablishing 
colleges without campuses may be the way. 

S«cond*Chance UnhrartitiM 
Th9 SorM Union 

Universities which offer adults a “sec- 
ond chance" have already been explored and 

s Howell McGee, editor. Annual Report of 
Prneramr and Rrcirfrafion.r. 1967-ftH. Norman, 
Oklahoma; Aswiation of University Evening Col- 
leges and National University F.xtension Associa- 
tion. University of Oklahoma. I9(>R. 

t G. B. Stem. “Up from Basket Weaving: 
The Concealed Crisis in Adtilt Education. " Gradii- 
ate Cfoioirnt. Fall I9h7. pp. 152-57. Published by 
Wavne State University, I^troit. Michigan. 
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established in some of the maior countries 
of the world, for example. France. East and 
West Germany, Poland, the Soviet Union. 
aiKJ the United Kingdom.’ The Soviet Union 
was probably the first to exploit the use of 
correspondence courses on a national basis 
to provide a willing population access to 
higher education. It is not surprising, there- 
fore. that "over half ( the enrollments) in its 
hiffher educational institutions are in cor- 
respondence or evening programs, the ma- 
jority in correspondcrtcc courses. 

The programs arc conducted by special 
correspondence institutes accredited as 
higher education institutions and by cor- 
respondence divisions of the regular higher 
educational institutions. Diplomas received 
from the correspondence study programs arc 
considered equivalent to those from regular 
day full-time programs. Since the introduc- 
tion of direct teaching by television into the 
U.S.S.R. in 1964, increasing support has 
been given correspondence at>d evening stu- 
dents. particularly in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. which have a third channel devoted 
chiefly to this purpose. 

7h9 UnH9d Kingdom 

The most recent and most compre- 
hensive design for a university without a 
campus, “open" specifically for adults who 
for .^mc reason missed “earlier" chances, 
and arc willing to work to get certificates, 
diplomas, lower degrees, and even higher 
degrees, is the Open University of the United 
Kingdom.* 

The university has its owti charter, its 
own governing bodies, staff, and budget. 

■ Burton Paulus. ' Europe’s Second Chance 
Universities " Educational Broadcasting ReviCH' 3; 
3; June 1969. 

* Sejmeur M. Rosen. Part Time Education 
in the US S R. O. E. 14113. Bulletin 1965. No. 17. 
Washington. DC.: Superintendent of Documents. 
U S. Government Printing Office. 1965. 

* John Robinson. "The BBC and the Open 
University: Some Questions Answered." BBC 
Broadcasting House. London, April 1970. 



It will, however, have practically no campus. 
Study will be achieved: 

1 . By reading and writing as directed hy 
independent study guides, primarily: hut also 

2. By viewing and listening to regular 
broadcasts; and 

3. By opportunities of face-to-facc in- 
structitrn. group discussion in local centers, 
and at a two-week residential summer school. 

To prepare students for the systematic 
habits required for independent study, the 
university is contracting with an independent 
home study college (the National Extension 
College) and with more than a hundred local 
colleges ,ind centers to develop and assist in 
the teaching of these special courses in math, 
social studies, and in literature and history. 
In general, the program of the Open Univer- 
sity wili be a partnership between the uni- 
versity and the BBC. 

Tho Unitod Staffs 

In a highly restricted sense, the United 
States also has universities without cam- 
puses. It can even be said that we have a 
national xysten of such universities. The 
“system" is composed of almost 70 major 
universiocs extending across the country, 
from New York to California and into 
Alaska. I refer to the universities which arc 
represented in the Independent Study Divi- 
sion of the National University Extension 
Association.* These universities have cam- 
puses, but they also have Independent Study- 
Bureaus or other units in which students may 
enroll for a limited number of courses for 
credit (15 to 30 hours, usually) without ever 
coming to campus. 

A quarter of a million students arc now 
attending college in this manner. Most of 
these are momentary dropouts and plan to 
return to some campus, or are not taking the 
courses for degree credit. Enrollments by 

® Guide to Independent Study in Colleges and 
Universities. Washington, D.C.: National Univer- 
sity Extension Association. Dupont Circle, 1969. 
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ethers would be an exercise in futility since 
no university will permit them to cam a 
degree in this manner. 

What is needed, then, arc “only ” im- 
provements of the present national system 
of non-campus universities — improvements 
which will provide: 

1. Broader ( ‘‘universaf ) access to such 
programs 

2. An improved (more interesting, more 
personal. n>ore socially supported ) form of in- 
struction 

^ A ftiK range of programs leading to 
the contintiing social and economic badges of 
achievement: certificates, diplomas, and degrees. 

A Powerful Catalyst 

The basic elements of the improved 
model of the non-campus university system 
already exist: university Independent Study 
Bureaus; statewide educational television 
systems; and accreditation organizations and 
devices, such as the College Level Examina- 
tion Program. College Proficiency Exam- 
ination Programs, and other forms of 
credit-by-examination. What is missing is a 
powerful catalyst to bring about the union of 
these elements. And lo. we may have the 
catalyst too — the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting! 

In ] 967 the Public Broadcasting Act of 
1967 became law, and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting became fact. The Act 
was largely triggered by the report of the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision and was a Congressional confirma- 
tion of the thesis that public broadcasting 
is a national concern. As J. Bystrum pointed 
out, “The Rubicon was crossed when the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision recognized the federal government as 
the major source for funding for a non- 
commercial broadcasting system." ® As a 
consequence, the federal relationship to non- 

** John W. Bystnim. “Public Broadcasting 
Systems: Plans and Realisations." Educational 

Rrnadca.uine Review' 2 (.'): 23: October 1968. 



commercial broadcasting is financially bound, 
whereas it had previously been primarily 
regulatory, resting on its control of radio and 
television broadcast frequencies. 

Since its establishment, the Corporation 
has developed and supported a number of 
programs, but it has not yet met the chal- 
lenge “with respect to instruction." In speak- 
ing on the topic “Toward a Philosophy for 
Public Television Programming," John W. 
Macy, Jr., President of the Corporation, pre- 
ferred specifically to set aside this challenge: 

“I am sure s^imc in the public broadcasting 
family say, ‘NVhat about the basic philosophy 
with respect to instruction?' I believe that 
for the purpose of many discussions on pub- 
lic television pro'- amming it is well to set it 
aside." 

However, he is not unaware of the sig- 
nificance of what has been set aside, and in 
what he says further, there is hope for the 
eventual role he could play in the develop- 
ment of an “Open University" for the United 
States: 

Let me reassure you that I in no sense 
downgrade the importance of that phase (in- 
struction 1 of public broadcasting responsibility. 

. . . This is an area that should not remain static. 

It is one th.it calls for continuing attention, not 
only in terms of what television projects into the 
classroom, but the relationship of that projec- 
tion to other technological devices, which, 
hopefully, can enrich the learning proce** 

I believe that all of us now recognize that 
the lea -ning process occurs in the home, after 
school i'cnirs. Our basic concept should include 
the deli\ ery of 'ducation on a continuing basis 
through school and beyond s hool. through 
adulthood into retirement. This is clearly one 
of the purposes of public broadcasting.'^ 

As a matter of fact, the Corporation ’ 
already has on its desk a commissioned re- 
port of both the contemporary scene and 
future directions for Continuing Public Edu- 

John W. Macy, Jr. ‘Toward a Philosophy 
for Public Television Programming." Educational 
Broadens, ng Review 3 (9): 8; October 1969. (Em- 
phasis adds.%, 1 
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cation Broadcasting.’’ There was no rec- 
ommendation in the report for a specific 
program, but the report did include a num- 
ber of criteria for establishing national pro- 
gram priorities. The three major criteria 
were: 

1 . Contrihufion to LquaUty of Lduca* 
fional Opportunity: All other factors being 
equal, that area of Continuing Education which 
may contrihiilc more to equaliring opportuni- 
ties for education for millions denied or de- 
prived of them has priority over those areas 
which contribute less. 

2. Contribution to Sorinf Stohilit\: All 
other factors being equal, that area of Con- 
tinuing Education which is more likelv to 
“defuse” the explosive elements of our popu- 
lation has priority over those which are less 
likely to do so. 

3. Investment Return: All other factors 
being equal, that area of Continuing Education 

’t Edwin G. Cohen. “Continuing PuMic 
Education Broadcasting. Today and Tomorrow." 
I'dtfcnfionnI Rrondentfinc Fry if w 4 (I) 3: Ecb* 

ni?r> 1970. 



which is more likely to yield the highest *Tc- 
tiirn ’ per unit dollar of support has priority 
over tht>sc less likely to do so.*^ 

Such criteria. I would think, clearly 
place a program for educationally disen- 
franchised millions in the top priority 
bracket. As Macy pointed out. whal made 
puhHc broadcasters different from commer- 
cial broadcasters is that they were ‘*lhc only 
broadcasters who spent full time in pursuit 
of the public interest." With ihe public 
interest in the f(»refront of its attention, and 
the above criteria in its hands, it may not be 
tfK^ long (we hope) before the Corporation 
will indeed activate the elements of an im- 
proved national system of universities with- 
out campuses □ 

^^Continuinc Public Fduiotion Broadcast- 
ine. ^ Rfpnrf to the C orpnratinn fof Puhtic Brtyad- 
castinc. Bloomington, Indiana: National Instnic- 
lional Teles ision Center. September 1969. Appendix 
I, PP 7-9 

John NV M acy. Jr. “UniQiie Opportunity 
for Public Broadcasting" r.ducotinnal Broadcast- 
me 3: 37: Special Issue. 1969. 
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Our national rcf^eneration would S4*em likrly\ 
then, to he jorwarded by seeing our own 
problems in some kind of global perspective, 
in school as well as out of school. Our search 
for new H-flvi to deal with these problems is 
shared by many others around the world. Our 
search for new identity is shared by many; 
in one way or another, we are all citizens of 
developing nations. Frazier, p, 260. 
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There Is Much We Can Learn 

\ INC FNT R. Rogers 



IF THERE i.' one insight I have 
gained from my considerable experience 
abroad, it is, I suppose, the simple but ter- 
ribly profound notion that there /.t much we 
can learn frnm one another. I say this with 
complete awareness of the political, cultural, 
economic, and other differences that exist 
among us; I say it with full knowledge of the 
wa)s in which one's own values and beliefs 
color one's perceptions of the life-ways of 
others; and I say it with some understanding 
of the technological gap that exists between 
the nations of the northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

Despite these diffefences, and despite 
these problems, educator.; from ali osrer the 
world are increasingly engaged in exchanges 
of views — dtalogttex. if you will — concern- 
ing the education of the world's children. 
I should emphasize at once that these con- 
tacts arc indeed exchanges of views, rather 
than the one-sided imposition of one nation's 
educational ideas and practices upon an- 
other. 

Educators from dozens of nations are 
sampling each other's wares, searching out 
those practices that appear to have rele- 
vance and meaning for their own schools, 
modifying and adapting such practices as 
they see fit, rejecting out of hand those that 
(no matter how well advertised) arc clearly 
inappropriate, and, in the process, sharing 
their ideas with others. 

As one views the process of education 
from a worldwide, international perspective, 
one is struck immediately wnth the number 



of problems calling for cross-cultural, supra- 
national attack; problems of common in- 
terest to scholars, school people, and 
educationists in a host of nations, Western 
and non- Vestem, developed and developing. 
For example: 

1 . There is an almost univcrs.il need 
for more effective educational approaches to 
the problem of building closer rclaticnships 
between a school's academic offerings and 
the eventual civic behasrior of its students. 

2. There is an overwhelming amount 
vidcncc indicating that much of what is 

taught to children in a given country about 
life in other nations and cultures is biased 
and inaccurate. 

3. There is general concern about de- 
veloping better ways to help children and 
youth learn I'o cope more effectively with 
the rapidly changing physical and social 
world in which we find ourselves. 

4. Many nations arc particularly con- 
cerned about the nature of education pro- 
grams for “disadvantaged" children, for 
example, how these children may differ from 
other children in terms of attitude formation, 
values held, learning style, etc.; what their 
specific educational needs may be; and how 
to teach them more effectively. 

5. There is general interest in ques- 
tions concerning the political socialization of 
children, for example, what political atti- 
tudes, knowledges, and understandings arc 
possessed by children of varying ages; how 
they are developed; and how the school 



Vincent R. Rogcr.%, Chairman. Department of Elementary Education. University of Connecticut. 
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might play a more effective role in their 
development. 

6. There is an almost universal need 
for more effective means of cveduating both 
the cognitive and affective aspects of educa- 
tion in all areas. 

7. There secm« to be an intcmaticmal 
need for more challenging, creatively de- 
signed teaching materials of all kinds — 
visual, printed, manipulative, etc. 

8. There is considerable interest in a 
number of countries in ways of improving 
the education of those who will ultimately 
teach children and youth. 

9. Finally, there is the problem — on 
an international as well as on a naticmal 
scale — of closing the gap between research 
findings and school practices. This is re- 
lated. of course, to the problem of more 
effective means of internationally dissem- 
inating information. 



In other words, there appears to be a 
great deal of overlapping interest, activity, 
and effort among persons working in educa- 
tion throughout the world. It seems to me 
that one of the most pressing needs of our 
time. then, is that we continue to move 
beyond our own nationa' borders as we 
consider problems in education, and to rec- 
ognize that, in C. E. Black's words. 

Wc live in a world where societies arc 
increasingly dependent for their security on 
factors that extend far beyoTKt their bound- 
aries; where systems of production require raw 
materials, markets, and skills that rto one 
country can provide; where social relationships 
and cultural institution.s overlap national con- 
fines; and where the orientation of the indi- 
vidual is developing toward acquiring values 
that know no national frontiers.’ □ 

' C. E. Black. The Dynamict of Modemiz/i- 
tinrt. New York: Harper k Row Publishers, 1966. 
p. 29. 
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The Worldwide Struggle for Education 

George A. Male 



TODAY the bask educational 
problem is one of helping in man's struggle 
to remain human. The backdrop is the 
worldwide struggle against poverty, authori- 
tarianism. colonialism, tribalism, and many 
other forces which tend tc divide men. or to 
place certain groups of men in positions of 
subservience and inferiority. 

This worldwide saga is equal in im- 
portance and excitement to our own West- 
ward Movement, the Age of Jackson, and 
the drama of the frontier. Too often when 



bits of this saga are acted out in distant 
countries we regard them as merely items 
in the daily newspaper. For many years 
this was the case as we read with detach- 
ment, and some amusement, of the student 
protest activities in Latin America in the 
1940's and 1950's. 

Even in our own country we often 
overlook critical stnig^es because of their 
subtle or their sophisticated form. Thus, it 
took Michael Harrington to point out to us 
the hidden poor — the “Other Americans." 



George A. Male. Professor of Comparative Education and Director. Comparative Education Center, 
University of Maryland, College Park 
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This struggle brings to mind Robert 
Heilbronner’s coiKept of the “great as- 
cent" — out of the pit of po.erty. ignorance, 
and despair. In the 19th century, in the 
United States, the ascent began with educa- 
tion as the ladder leading up and out of the 
pit into the bright sun of opportunity, ethi.ic 
respectability, and humaneness. The ladder 
has worked imperfectly, of course, and for 
certain groups there have been people above 
stepping on their fingers as they grasped the 
next rung. Today this interference is in- 
dicted more subtly as educational oppor- 
tunity and social class standing are linked 
together. This interference enables some 
lo enjoy high status and respectability while 
others arc left w-ith low- status, an inferior 
education, and little chance to advance. In 
other parts of the world the same phenome- 
non occurs through use of the exclusive 
academic secondary schools and their coun- 
terparts on the higher education level. 

In the case of the black American, he 
has seldom been allowed to use the main 
educational ladder out of the pit. Instead, in 
the past he was provided with a much shorter 
ladder. In addition, it w-as so rickety that it 
occasionally collapsed. At best it was often 
a ladder full of slivers and sharp edges calcu- 
lated to make the climb difficult. A similar 
situation prevailed for indigenous peoples 
in many regions of the world under British. 
French. Dutch, and Portuguese rule. As 
independence came for many of these groups 
in the 1950*s and 1960's a serious attempt 
was made, and is being made, to fashion new 
ladders of educational opportunity. 

Such ladders are not easily constructed 
when physical resources are limited and 
when tribal, ethnic, and class rivalries pit one 
group against another. One of the most 
persistent of human patterns is the way men 
tend to divide into invidious groupings, often 
aided and abetted by the educational system. 
Education has been used to heighten the 
feelings of being inadequate and unworthy 
in some individuals and to make others feel 
proud and haughty and disdainful of the 



masses. Nevertheless, country alter country 
at present is engaging in a nationwide cam- 
paign to extend education to all its citizens. 

Having mr.Je it out of the pit. unlike 
people in many parts of the world where 
lack of education, psivcrty. and oppression 
go hand in hand. Americans are now in 
danger of being pushed back into the pit by 
a monster of our own creation — that is. a 
society stressing technology, extreme spe- 
cialization. rosMiess existence in suburbia, 
and computer values over human values. It 
is no wonder that wc now read of a wide- 
spread identity problem, not only of black 
Americans, for whom the problem is doubly 
acute, bwl for all of us. 

Problem of Idontity 

The problem of identity is no less acute 
in Africa and other regions of the world 
where local identity, long dormant under 
colonial rule, now seeks to establish itself. 
The campaign to establish identity is com- 
parable in scope to the struggle now going 
on in the United States in which schools and 
other institutions are now embarked, 
whether they like it or not. on a vast pro- 
gram to revamp the Negro’s. ar>d the w-hite 
man's, outlook on life. Basically this is an 
educational job. though one involving far 
more than schools. No society in the world 
can remold itself without coordination 
among all its social agencies. 

One of the agencies is the national 
government, and increasingly wc seem to be 
relying on big government. In so doing wc 
face a new dilemma of preserving local 
initiative and : ..^pcct for individual differ- 
ences in the presence of a government in- 
creasingly vast, faceless, and bureaucratic. 
Our only defense seems to be a renewed 
insistence on citizen participation. 

Viewed in this light, the black citizen’s 
demand for control over his neighborhood 
school is a healthful response which may 
help black and white alike in the long run. As 
ordinary citizens now demand a say about 
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the hiring of teachers and the nature of the 
curriculum, teachers find thcms'.lves pitted 
against administrators and against citizen 
groups who in effect challenge the claim that 
teachers arc professionals and should control 
their work. Students alsti rise row in anger 
against bureaucracy, bigness, impersonal 
values, disinterested teachers, and everyone 
and everybody who is in the other generation 
from which youth is alienated. 

Who controls, then, becomes a basic 
issue and underlies much of the educational 
change occurring in many regions of the 
world. This is. of course, pc’! of a larger 
struggle between the haves and the have-nots 
of the world. 

In the L'nited States the poorly edu- 
cated arc separated by a widening gulf from 
those who arc well educated. The same is 
true in other lands, but it is less a problem in 
some rcgio'.s of the world where elitism is 
an old and well accepted ideology. Here it 
becomes a problem because of our society's 
open commitment to equality and because 
of our nation's faith that education, if only 
we will give it a chance, is the answer to all 



our problems. Unless we make faster 
progress in coping with the vast problems 
generated by a rapidly changing society, we 
face a vast disillusionment not only with 
schools but .also with the intellectual ap- 
proach to life. In our own time we have 
witnessed the awful specter of a nation. Nazi 
Germany, adopting a blind emotional ap- 
proach to life. Should such irrationality gain 
a hwthold in the United States, it would 
be the crowming irony because of our noble 
attempt to educate mankind, all of man- 
kind. on a scale which no other nation 
thought possible, or desirable. 

As other countries dedicate themselves 
to (he inspiring task of educating all man- 
kind. and in a manner which preserves and 
enhances man's humanity, it becomes equally 
important that progress keep pace with 
rising expectations. Reports coming in from 
various regions of the world indicate that the 
challenge has been accepted. We all have 
an obligation not only to keep informed of 
these developments around the world but 
to lend our support, each in his own way. 
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The Larger Question: 

A New Sense of Common Identity 

(An Editorial) 

Alexander Frazier 



ON JULY 20, 1969, we put a 
period to the first phase of a new era in this 
country. Fhe moon landin_, w’as our answer 
to the question of whether we could mobilize 
our resources for the kind of achicvci lent 
that seemed, after Sputnik, to be needed to 



restore our feeling of competence and indeed 
our sense of safety. 

Yet that footstep, fateful as it was, 
came late in the new era of national regen- 
eration. .Mready other concerns loomed 
larger in our consciousness than those re- 
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solved by Apollo 11. On July 20, as wc 
looked at our success in space, almost all of 
us compared it to our failure at home. “If 
wc can land a man on the moon,” wc said 
to ourselves and to one another, “then 
surely. . . 

And wc have begun to think together, 
more earnestly than ever, about the size of 
the effort it will take to regain peace . . . 
eradicate or reduce poverty . . . build new 
bases of understanding among our compo- 
nent racial and ethnic strains . . . offer more 
meaningful goals and roles for youth . . . 
control a careening economy . . . stop the 
deadly pollution of our environment ... re- 
plan and rebuild our great but decaying 
cities. . . . 

One thing we can be sure of is that if 
we are to succeed in doing something about 
these problems, we must try for a new defi- 
nition of community and a consequent new 
sense of common identity. We can be sure, 
too, that as our society tries for a new model 
of the American, wc in the schools will be in 
the midst of the effort. 

We Are in It Now — 

If Not Too Far 

In truth, we are in it now, for our so- 
ciety has already, if perhaps slowiy and 
meagerly, declared itself to some extent in 
behalf of a higher level of public conscience. 
A good many new provisions for meeting 
unmet needs have been made by government 
in this decade. And for some time the 
schools have been trying to do more for the 
disadvantaged than in the past. 

Our attempts may not as yet have come 
to much. We may have reason to feel better 
at this point about our impulses than about 
our results. With a little help from our 
critics, we may find in looking back that even 
our impulses were open to some question. 
Our short courses in sociology may have de- 
fined ends for us that, while well meaning 
in spirit, turned out in practice to look very 



much like middle class meddling.’ Wc saw 
ourselves as needing to assess and alter as 
we could parent-child relationships, outlooks 
on learning and attitudes toward school, pat- 
terns of gratification, concepts of time, im- 
ages of self, and even patterns of language. 

Wc may have been learning, wc may 
decide, more about changing them than 
about changing iix\ or settling too easily for 
learning how to understand the children of 
the poor and empathize with them (attitude 
is everything, wc have been telling some of 
our teachers-to-bc) instead of persisting in 
the very tough task of finding out how to 
teach children more successfully. “We’ll be 
the parents to our children,” some of these 
parents are beginning to say to us. “Why 
don’t you be the teachers?” And they are 
expecting results that so far we have not 
been able to provide through our modest 
missionary ventures. 

We are also already trying out a variety 
of curriculum modifications that we think 
may assist in bolstering up the search for 
personal identity among ethnic groups. We 
need to explore the dimensions of such 
modifications, to watch for and weigh results. 

Socialization — Toward What Ends? 

But to return to the theme of this pa- 
per: A major concern, on which all of our 
other school efforts may well depend, as may 
the direction of our society as a whole, is the 
redefinition of what it means to be an Ameri- 
can. Schools, we have always contended, 
serve as the bonding device in a democracy 
like ours. Certainly they are the primary 
formal institution for political socialization 
of the young. The proper fulfilling of this 
role of theirs is thus central at all times to 
the well-being of society and at a time of 
disunity becomes critical. 

Political socialization in normal times 

’ Ben B. Seligman notes this approach as an 
example of middle class noblesse oblige, in: Per- 
manent Poverty: An Ainencuii Syndrome. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1968. 
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may have seemed to require little more of 
the schools, as the Hess study- indicates 
(data from 1961 - 62 ), than to support the 
home and society in general by helping 
children generalize and transfer respect for 
properly constituted authority from the par- 
ent and the teacher to the policeman and the 
President. The young grow into learning how 
to behave as a citizen chiefly through prac- 
tice in service and self-government activities, 
safety patrols and student councils, for ex- 
ample; and they store up information along 
the way about how government is organized 
at its several levels. The ends of such social- 
ization are more or less obvious to every- 
body, more or less taken for granted. 

However, in times of national crisis and 
division, the question of ends (as well per- 
haps as processes) may be reopened. The 
problem right now that is most disturbing to 
many of us in education is really a question 
we may not have asked ourselves out loud 
since the thirties: “Socialization— for what?” 

Efforts to find an answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be delayed. We may no‘ know 
where our society is headed, but some think 
they do. In a sample survey of secondary 
school principals last year, two-thirds of 
those from urban areas reported experience 
with some kind of student disturbance, as did 
more than half the principals of rural schools. 

Our problem, then, is one of trying to 
rethink the ends of political socialization in 
ways that may contribute to the creation of 
a new moael of the American, beyond myth, 
we would hope, and above mockery, we 
would insist. 

Some of the Ways We Might Go 

What are some of the ways we might 
go? Based on one reading of the signs and 
an obviously limited awareness of the full 
range of possibilities, those offered here are 
only conjectural. But we need all of us to 

2 Robert D. Hess and Judith V. Torney. The 
Development of Political Attitudes in Children. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1967. 
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think as well as we can on this matter and 
to share what we think. 

• Should we rewrite American history? 

A fairer representation of the contributions 
of minority groups needs to be included in 
any school study of our past, wc arc all 
agreed. Perhaps some episodes in our his- 
tory, like the resettlement of Indians on 
reservations, the reconstruction era, and 
possibly even the Mexican War, may need 
retelling. More attention also may need to 
go to the role and achievements of dis- 
senters, reform movements, and third parties. 

• Should we revive the problem-cen- 
tered curriculum? A core program today 
could draw on a broader base of accessible 
study resources from fields like economics, 
anthropology, sociology, human ecology, and 
political science. Our problems, too, would 
strike young learners as more relevant now 
than perhaps they did in a quieter and less 
self-conscious era. 

• Should we center more attention on 
value development? Sometimes in the past 
we may have been a little afraid that by 
dweliing too long on concepts like freedom, 
justice, equality, community, and peace, we 
might maudlinize their meaning. But we 
are newly aware of the centrality of such 
concepts in political behavior, their cruciality 
in determining choices. Perhaps we are 
readier to face up to the straight-out teaching 
of or for values. 

• Should we settle for basic social in- 
sights? More than ever we are aware that 
there is a body of knowledge about how men 
behave as political creatures, a content that 
might be usefully taught to develop insights 
into power and its exercise and into such as- 
pects of social behavior as conflict and con- 
frontation.^ 

2 Lewis A. Coser is the author of the major 
analyses of these phenomena: The Functions of 
Social Conflict. New York: The Free Press, 1956; 
and Continuities in the Study of Social Conflict. 
New York: The Free Press, 1967. 
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• Should vje educate more directly jor 
human sensitivity? In adult society, we are 
learning how to reeducate ourselves to be- 
come more expressive and authentic in oiir 
relations to one another. There would seem 
to be hints here for the education of the 
young in better interpersonal and intergroup 
relations as well as for the fuller develop- 
ment of self. 

• Should we provide experiences in 
political action? Apprenticeship to the many 
projects of community improvement or in- 

olvement in the development of cooperative 
projects by school and community could give 
students something that classroom study 
cannot. 

• Should we try for planetary perspec- 
tive? At the State Dinner in Los Angeles, 
astronaut Neil Armstrong remarked of the 
people with whom the Apollo crew had been 
in touch all that long day: 

We hope and think that those people 
shared our belief that this is the beginning of a 
new era — the beginning of an era when man 
understands the universe around him, and the 
beginning of the era when man understands 
himself. 

Somehow withdrawing from the earth 
has seemed to provide our astronauts with 
a perspective that make.s them, as Michael 



Collins said, feel “proud to be an inhabitant 
of this most magnificent planet.” 

From his planetary perspective, the 
second man to set foot on the moon, Edwin 
Aldrin, reiterated for us the feeling of na- 
tional resolution we had shared as a people 
when he related our space success on July 20 
to our domestic confusion; “We can do what 
we will and must and want to do.” 

Our national regeneration would seem 
likely, then, to be forwaided by seeing our 
own problems in some kind of global per- 
spective, in school as well as out of school. 
Our search for new ways to deal with these 
problems is shared by many others around 
the world. Our search for new identity is 
shared by many; in one way or another, we 
are all citizens of developing nations. 

“What we want to do is to go forward 
all the time, night and day, in the company 
of Man, in the company of all men.” ^ 
Ttiese words, addressed to his fellow Afri- 
cans by the Algerian revolutionary philoso- 
pher, Frantz Fanon, may speak to us also as 
to men everywhere. “Our country is the 
world, our countrymen all mankind.” ^ □ 

■* Frantz Fanon. The Wretched of the Earth. 
Translated by Constance Farrington. New York: 
Grove Press, Inc., 1966. p. 255. 

Motto carried on the masthead of William 
Lloyd Garrison’s newspaper, The Liberator, founded 
in 1831. 
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Maintaining a Supportive 
Physical Environment for Man 

Pauline Gratz 



ECOLOGISTS today seek to 
communicate a message that can hardly be 
more critical or significant for education. 
It is that we are destroying the natural en- 
vironment that is necessary for any kind 
of human life in our continuous search for 
what we call “a better way of life.” 

There is no doubt that man has made 
giant strides since his first appearance on 
earth. Many of these steps are laudable and 
have contributed to the “better life,” but in 
other aspects we have made some monstrous 
mistakes in the direction of destroying the 
land upon which our food supply depends, 
spoiling the air we must breathe and the 
water we must drink, and in other ways up- 
setting the biological, geological, and chem- 
ical cycles upon which our very being 
depends. 

Most ecologists will agree that they see 
no significant indication that we have much 
determination toward improving our prac- 
tices. It is these practices which have impli- 
cations for educating young people toward a 
realization of the crucial need for maintain- 
ing an environment supportive of life. 

Environmental Pollution 

Environmental pollution is only one of 
several outcomes of our practices that should 
be seriously considered. The level of oxygen 
in the atmosphere today is slightly over 20 
percent, a level similar to the atmosphere 
400 million years ago. This is probably due 



to the efficiency of the combined efforts of 
green plants and organisms including ani- 
mals which use oxygen. Green plants 
provide oxygen to the atmosphere at ap- 
proximately the same rate as organisms use 
the oxygen available in the atmosphere. 

This fortunate state of circumstances is 
primarily due to the presence of marine 
microorganisms suspended near the surface 
of the ocean’s water, producing 70 percent 
or more of the earth’s oxygen. Consequently, 
even though there is an interruption of the 
oxygen-carbon dioxide cycle known as pho- 
tosynthesis during darkness and partially 
during winter seasons, man has been for- 
tunate in that the circulation patterns in the 
atmosphere move the air about the earth in 
such a way tliat he has not had to be con- 
cerned that he would run out of oxygen to 
breathe. 

Just as the oxygen is primarily pro- 
duced by marine microorganisms in the sea, 
the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is 
cieated in large measure by the process of 
combustion. The car’^on dioxide in the 
atmosphere before our appearance on earth 
was probably due to the spontaneous com- 
bustion that occurred in the forests covering 
the earth. Later we burned forests for 
warmth, food production, and protection. 

As time progressed, we went on to find 
other uses for combustion and to find new 

* Based on a paper at the annual conference 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, March 17, 1969, in Chicago. 
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combustible materials such as coal, oil, and 
natural gas which provided heat and power. 
It was the exploitation of these fossil fuels 
which made it feasible for more people to 
exist on earth than had ever been possible 
before. Use of these fuels brought with it, 
however, our serious problem of environ- 
mental pollution. 

The oceans take carbon dioxide from 
the atmosphere, producing limestone. Ecol- 
ogists warn, however, that carbon dioxide is 
now being added to the atmosphere far too 
rapidly for the oceans to absorb completely. 
A ton of petroleum hydrocarbon when 
burned produces about IV3 tons of water 
and about twice this amount of carbon 
dioxide. With the increased use of fossil 
fuels by industrial facilities, automobiles, 
jet airplanes, and so forth, the amount of 
carbon dioxide spewed into the atmosphere 
is increasing tremendously. Concomitantly, 
vast tracts of land are being removed from 
the cycle of photosynthesis. In the United 
States alone, a million acres of green plants 
are paved under each year. The loss of 
these plants is reducing the rate at which 
oxygen enters the atmosphere. In addition, 
we do not even know to what extent photo- 
synthesis is being inhibited through pollu- 
tion of ocean and fresh waters. 

This is why many scientists believe 
that the carbon-oxygen balance may be in 
danger. Should a point be reached at which 
the rate of combustion exceeds the rate of 
photosynthesis, the atmosphere will begin 
to run out of oxygen. If this occurs gradu- 
ally, the effect v.'ould be approximately the 
same as moving to high altitudes, such as 
in the Andes mountains. Some ecologists 
believe this oxygen shortage might help to 
alleviate the population crisis by raising 
death rates. Others believe that atmospheric 
depletion of oxygen might occur suddenly, 
not gradually. 

So many of the problems besetting man 
in supporting his environment can be 
summed up thus far by the simple phrase. 



“We don’t know.” Docs this mean, however, 
that we should do nothing? The magnitude 
of this crisis is visible but goes unrecognized 
by large majorities of people. Its gravity is 
felt but barely understood. People refuse to 
recognize or understand what is in plain 
sight, pretending it is not there, hoping it will 
go away and leave us alone. And precisely 
because individuals refuse to comprehend 
what they behold, the stress is starting to 
impinge upon cur daily lives ever more fre- 
quently, ever more insistently. In the ab- 
sence of treatment, the dimensions of the 
malignancy swell and multiply. 

The Great Paradox 

The paradox of the times lies in the 
fact that we are fully capable of rooting out 
the underlying causes of pollution. The 
human, technological, and financial re- 
sources are at hand. We do possess the 
knowledge and skill to use these resources. 
Yet we waver, hesitate, equivocate. We lack 
the will to act. 

It is quite possible to cut down on some 
of the carbon dioxide pollution by installing 
a control system in automobiles. Yet many 
individuals doubt whether this is truly a 
practical solution to the pollution problem 
v.'ithout inordinate costs to the automobile 
user. If this opinion is to be followed to its 
logical conclusion, then, as one scientist has 
suggested, there is no solution to the problem 
except to allow pollution to rise to such a 
level that one-half of the car operators suc- 
cumb to the effects of their free use of the 
hignways. Then, with the number of auto- 
mobiles reduced to pre-smog level, air pollu- 
tion will once again become insignificant 
until, of course, the car operators reproduce 
and the population increases again. Quite 
frankly, this is madness. 

Nitrogen Cycle 

Another important aspect of the en- 
vironment is the nitrogen cycle. Nitrogen is 
necessary for the building of protein. It is 
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released into the atmosphere, along with 
ammonia, as a gas when plants and animals 
decay. Live plants use both substances to 
build their proteins, but they cannot use the 
nitrogen in gaseous form. Certain bacteria 
and 'dgac in the soil and roots of some plants 
use the nitrogen and ammonia gas to produce 
nitrates, which the plants use in turn to build 
their proteins. Animals then build their pro- 
teins from the constituents of plant proteins. 

As was indicated in the discussion of 
oxygen, the rate of use and return of nitrogen 
has reached a balance so that the percentage 
of nitrogen in the atmosphere remains con- 
stant. It is not difficult to envision what 
might occur if any one of the numerous steps 
in the nitrogen cycle were to be disturbed. 
The atmospheric nitrogen might disappear. 
It might be replaced by ammonia which, if 
unused in the atmosphere, would become 
poisonous. Or plants could no longer make 
proteins because bacteria would no longer be 
available to use the gas in the atmosphere. 
In any case, disturbance of the nitrogen bal- 
ance might mean disaster for the earth. 

Has all our interference with natural 
processes begun to have a serious effect on 
the nitrogen cycle? Again, we do not know. 
The point is, however, that we should know 
before we continue to do more interfering. 
The Federal Food and Drug Administration 
has indicated that we are dumping vast quan- 
tities of pollutants into the oceans. These 
include pesticides, radicisotopes, detergents, 
and other biologically active materials. No 
more than a fraction of these substances have 
been tested for toxicity to the marine micro- 
organisms that produce most of the earth’s 



oxygen, or to the bacterial life involved in 
the nitrogen cycle. 

We have developed ingenious products 
and devices to bring about short-range bene- 
fits. We arc constantly devising grandiose 
schemes to achieve immediate ends. Our 
influence on our earth is now so dominant 
that we must begin to consider what our 
products and schemes will do to the biogco- 
chcmical cycles instead of trusting to luck 
that none of our machinations will upset the 
balance of life. 

Role of Education 

What shall we do as educators? Shall 
we produce more advertising executives who 
assert that billboards are “the art gallery of 
the public”? Or more Industry spokesmen 
who say that “the ability of a river to absorb 
sewage is one of our great natural resources 
and should be utilized to the utmost”? Or 
more oilmen who show surprise and wonder 
at the outcry over the death of a “few hun- 
dred birds”? 

There is much that educators can do 
individually and collectively. Probably the 
most important step is to educate with regard 
to the urgency of the problem. We must take 
every opportunity offered to speak about 
what man is doing to his environment. Every 
course should include at least one session on 
the subject. It is the educators who must 
take leadership. Now is the time to stop 
talking to ourselves and start talking to our 
students and to the rest of the population. 
Only an informed public will demand 
action. □ 
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The Arts in a Global Village 

Maxine Greene 



IN THE recent past, when we 
heard the phrase “international cooperation” 
or even “world education,” we were likely 
soon to hear the word “man” or “mankind.” 
Those who talked of international under- 
standing, it seemed, were prone to rely, in 
the last analysis, on fine-sounding abstrac- 
tions, like “respect for humanity” and “love 
of man.” 

This is not so likely today, but none- 
theless I need to begin by asserting that the 
term “man” — or, if you prefer, “mankind” — 
means little to me, because it says nothing 
about men in their diversity and complexity. 
Nor does it say anything about their pre- 
carious condition in the universe, nor about 
the innumerable ways they have found for 
coping with it, nor the heights they some- 
times attain, nor the depths to which they 
just as often fall. 

In the so-called “global village” there 
are many mansions; but there are many 
hovels, too, many rat-infested tenements, 
many exposed outposts, many barren, dusty 
fields; and there are multitudes moving 
through the global village, crowds of strang- 
ers, with faces generally blurred — except, 
now and then, when one becomes visible to 
us with shocking clarity and immediacy, 
and we suddenly recognize a person there, an 
individual, perhaps a fellow-creature — and 
we know, somehow, it is with him as it is 
with each of us. 

To talk of world friendship or interna- 
tional understanding is, for me, to talk of 
making such recognitions possible, increas- 
ingly possible. This is somewhat different, as 



you surely know, from meeting someone 
from another culture, someone labeled “for- 
eign student” or “delegate from Nigeria,” 
who seems like us in certain ways, for all the 
apparent differences we perceive in lan- 
guage, costume, and attitude toward life. 
Too often, when we meet an individual like 
this at a conference, in a class, or even in 
someone’s living room, we identify with our 
roles and frequently with our cultures. We 
are not persons at all, full of the usual 
doubts, distractions, and idiosyncracies; it 
is as if we leave our imperfect selves, our 
private selves, at home, replacing them with 
gracious, smiling, open-minded persona. We 
become people who never looked for a job, 
never changed a diaper, never became angry 
at a job poorly done, never worried about 
failing an exam, never became preoccupied 
with meanings or purposes, never asked 
“What’s it all for?” We are other to those 
we meet and to ourselves at once. Correct 
and controlled, we seldom — as living per- 
sons — meet each other’s eyes. Wc are, in 
Ralph Ellison’s sense, invisible to each 
other. 

A Sense of Ourselves 

“I am invisible, understand,” Ellison 
wrote at the start of Invisible Man, “be- 
cause people refuse to see me. Like the 
bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus 
sideshows, it is as though I have been sur- 
rounded by mirrors of hard, distorting glass. 
When they approach me, they see only my 
surroundings, themselves, or figments of 
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their imagination — indeed, everything and 
anything except me.” ' 

It is not our intention not to see. It is, 
again quoting Ellison, because of a “peculiar 
disposition” of our eyes. Our vision is often 
too poor to permit us to see through the 
Frenchness of a French person, the Korean- 
ness of a Korean person. We may appreciate 
the Frenchness and the Koreanness. We may 
be eager to learn all there is to learn about 
what accounts for such qualities — what 
values, what cultural mores, what kind of 
education, what early childhood experiences. 
We may say that beneath all these we recog- 
nize a fellow-creature — in abstracto; that we 
know the Frenchman or Korean opposite is 
another version of “man”; but this can, as 
we all realize, be still another way of im- 
posing invisibility. 

A concern with invisibility — and with 
the difficulty of encountering another as a 
person — is what leads me to turn to litera- 
ture and the arts as means of making under- 
standing possible, not so much an 
understanding of the idea of man or the idea 
of mankind, as some prefer, but for a sense 
of ourselves and of our condition in the 
world — a condition which, at some level, all 
the world’s people share. I am aware of the 
importance of learning rationally and em- 
pirically how other people live, certainly 
aware of the importance of immersion in 
other cultures for the sake of empathy with 
other human beings’ designs for living and 
for the sake of discoveiing the almost infinite 
diversity of behaviors known to be human. 
Like the readers of this article, I want to 
overcome narrowness and provincialism; 
most of all, I want to overcome the kind of 
pride which prevents people from ascribing 
dignity to alien modes of life. Yet it seems 
to me that none of this can be overcome until 
we overcome remoteness and the tendency 
to treat other people habitually as subjects 
of study — which is often equivalent, oddly 

' Ralph Ellison. Invisible Man. New York; 
The New American Library, Inc., 1952. p. 7. By 
permission of Random House, Inc. 



enough, to treating them as objects, as 
things. There is no point in educating against 
provincialism if we feel ourselves to be, like 
Shakespeare’s Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
“indifferent children of the earth.” 

In the recent play, Tom Stoppard’s 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead, 
when the two young men discover that the 
letter they are carrying i:o the English king 
is a letter instructing the king to cut off 
Hamlet’s head, they are shocked at first, be- 
cause, after all, they are supposed to be his 
friends. Then Guildenstern takes care of it 
for both of them by saying: 

Let’s keep things in proportion. Assume, if 
you like, that they’re going to ]<ill him. Well, 
he is a man, he is mortal, and (fonsequently he 
would have died anyway, sooner or later. Or 
to look at it from the social poipt of view — he’s 
just One man among many, the loss would be 
well within reason and convenience. And then 
again, what is so terrible about death? As 
Socrates so philosophically put it, since we 
don’t know what death is, it is illogical to fear 
it. It might be . . . very nice.- 

This is an example of what I mean: the 
indifference which makes it possible to speak 
abstractly about another person’s death, 
other people’s deaths. It is of a piece with 
the ability to speak abstractly, impersonally 
about one’s self — ^s, indeed, Rosencrantz is 
able to do a moment later: “We, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, from our young days 
brought up with him, awakened by a man 
standing on his saddle, are summoned. . . .” 
He recapitulates what has happened since 
they were unexpectedly summoned to Den- 
mark, as if it were all predetermined, with 
effects following causes according to some 
external plan. Telling it that way, seeing it 
that way, they need take no responsibility. 
Only at the last moment, just before he dis- 
appears from view, Guildenstern, reviewing 
it one last time (“Our names shouted in 
a certain dawn ... a message ... a sum- 

2 Tom Stoppard. Roseiui'rantz ond Guilden- 
stern Are Dead. New York: Grove Press, In.:., 
1968. p. 110. Copyright O 1967 by Tom Stoppard. 
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mons. . . says “There must have been a 
moment, at the beginning, where we could 
have said — no. But somehow we missed it.” ^ 

1 offer this as an example for two rea- 
sons. First, it helps me make the point that 
indifference breeds irresponsibility and that 
both are somehow functions of a feeling of 
powerlessness, of nothingness — of being 
nothing, mere shells, actors, hollow men. 
Second, it may suggest the power of litera- 
ture and the arts to turn our attention in- 
ward, to confront us with ourselves. Strange 
as it may seem, I believe that self-confronta- 
tion of the sort literature makes possible is 
the source of the understanding which many 
have defined as world education’s prime 
concern. 

Need for Self-Creation 

Before referring to other specific works, 
let me support what I am saying by recalling 
a number of recent discussions in this field. 
Some readers may be familiar with a book 
edited by the great educational historian, 
Robert Ulich, a few years ago, called Educa- 
tion and the Idea of Mankind^ The philoso- 
pher, Horace M. Kallen, in a chapter on 
“Higher Education” in that book, treats edu- 
cation as the struggle of the living to per- 
petuate themselves. “One need,” he writes, 
“only to look at any person’s or people’s his- 
tory to grasp that what it records is a con- 
geries of struggles of Selves and of the group 
Selves whose identities are organizational 
Wholes compounded by interindividual re- 
lations. . . .” And he asks, “Can whatever 
‘mankind’ signifies as fact, idea, ideal of 
direct experience be rendered the object of a 
belief” by means of education — within the 
process of striving to continue an identity, 
a way of life? 

Mankind, says the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, consists of multitudes, 

3 Ibid., p. 125. 

Robert Ulich, editor. Education and the 
Idea of Mankind. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1964. 



each different from the others and “as differ- 
ent, equal to the others in the right to live 
and to grow.” The idea of mankind, Kallen 
adds, is the “self-orchestration” of the diverse 
cultures and faiths and ways and works ex- 
isting in the world into what might be called 
a “world community.” Then he turns to the 
young human being asked to commit himself 
to such an idea and says that his growth 
into it must be “a self-transcendence achiev- 
ing itself in a continuing orchestration of 
his immediate experiences with the symbolic 
presence of the absent singularities of the 
rest of humanity.” 

What strikes me hardest here is the 
emphasis on the need for self-creation and 
self-transcendence as primary, and on the 
fact that the only meaningful commitment 
to the idea of mankind is the free commit- 
ment, the personal commitment — and, I 
would append, the concerned, responsible 
one. This is quite different, as I know we 
all are aware, from a mere abstract assertion 
of allegiance, a generalized profession of 
“love” for all humanity. In an odd way, such 
generalized professions remind me of the 
hippies’ watchword “love” — which, we have 
been told often enough, is a global feeling, 
not a personal one, a feeling that involves no 
responsibility, no face-to-face encounter, but 
is simply a passive submergence into an 
ocean some call the One. 

I find support for the notion of the 
importance of self-commitment in Harold 
Taylor’s report on the Conference on World 
Education held in December 1966.® Harris 
Wofford, formerly of the Peace Corps, noted 
at one point that by thinking of the foreign 
student as a foreigner we make distinctions 
among persons in terms of geography “rather 
than in terms of human values.” (Wofford 
had said earlier: “There is a worldwide gen- 
eration, and Peace Corps volunteers have 
discovered they are part of it and that their 

•”> Harold Taylor, editor. Conference on 
World Education. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1967. 
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students, fellow teachers, peers, and col- 
leagues of other colors and nationalities are 
really marching to the same beat, wrestling 
with the same problems and that, whatever 
the problems are, Yevtuschenko is writing 
poetry about them.” ") The crucial point here 
has to do with commitment, with the ability 
to hear the beat, to find fellowship through 
the confrontation of related problems — of a 
common human condition, something an in- 
dividual can only know if he is able to know 
himself. At the conclusion of the conference, 
when the students took over, Eugene Groves," 
then president of the National Student Asso- 
ciation, said he thought that facts about for- 
eign countries, foreign situations, and foreign 
students were largely irrelevant — “that it is 
more a question of feeling and belief. . . . 
Wc need to develop concern for the person 
and his value judgments.” The talk, interest- 
ingly enough, became talk not only about 
empathy for other cultures, but about iden- 
tity; and this, to me, seems utterly crucial. 

My argument is, then, that the arts 
have a crucial role to play in the search for 
international understanding or in world 
education because of the contribution en- 
gagement with the arts can make to a sense 
of identity, a sense of self. I realize that 
alternative justifications for the use of art 
are frequently given, and I do not moan to 
challenge these but, rather, to complement 
and supplement them. A familiar one is 
that, through engagement with a novel or 
a film, a student has a better opportunity 
to grasp the actual stuff of life in a different 
culture than he might have simply by read- 
ing about that culture in a text that did not 

Harris Wofford. “Programs and Concepts 
in International Education.” In: Harold Taylor, 
editor. Conference on World Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1967. p. 120. 

t Eugene Groves. “The Role of Students in 
World Education.” In; Harold Taylor, editor. 
Conference on World Education. Washington, 
D.C.: American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1967. p. 41. 



engage his imagination nor make possible 
vicarious identification. 

To a great extent this is the case, espe- 
cially when aesthetic experiences arc judi- 
ciously linked to — and distinguished from — 
inquiries in the social sciences. I have no 
doubt, for instance, that the films of Styajit 
Ray have done much to give people a sense 
of Indian life, just as the films of Fellini and 
Antonioni and others have done much to 
give young people a full, a palpable imaging 
of certain dimensions of Italian life. I am 
not willing to say that encounters with films 
necessarily increase the chances of empathy 
or the understanding some have in mind; 
but, if properly fostered, they lay a founda- 
tion which may well be made productive in 
time to come. 

To Enter Unfamiliar Worlds 

Another justification for the use of the 
arts has been defined by my colleague Fran- 
cis Shoemaker in an article in the April 1968 
issue of the Teachers College Record. Called 
“New Dimensions for World Cultures,” ® 
this article discusses the development of what 
Dr. Shoemaker calls “a serviceable design 
within which to observe and compare” the 
ideas and values of diverse societies in the 
modern world. He writes, therefore, of a 
world constituted of four major world 
cultures — Judeo-Christian, Islamic, Hindu- 
Buddhistic-Taoist, and African. He proposes 
a study of these cultures by means of the 
humanities, particularly literature, which 
offers — he suggests — multiple opportunities 
to “deal in life-like, simultaneity with wide 
spectrums of materials and values.” The idea 
of coming to know and to empathize with a 
culture by developing an awareness of its 
core values is not new, as we realize; but 
Dr. Shoemaker’s design — which is poten- 
tially usable in secondary schools — more 
than likely is. The justification for using 

8 Francis Shoemaker. “New Dimensions for 
World Cultures.” Teachers College Record 69 
(7): 685-97; April 1968. 
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the humanities is that, above all things, 
works of literature are bearers of values, 
presenters of values, as it were, offering 
occasions for participation by readers free 
enough to enter unfamiliar worlds. 

Again, I would not challenge this idea; 
I would only complement it, although — in 
my personal priority scheme — self-discovery 
by means of literature must precede the con- 
frontation Dr. Shoemaker describes. Yethow 
does self-discovery occur? What docs it have 
to do with the “understanding" world educa- 
tors want to make possible? 

l.ct me use as an example a familiar 
passage that seems peculiarly appropriate 
at this point: 

Men may .seem detestable as joint stock 
companies and nations; knaves, fools, and mur- 
derers there may be; men may have mean and 
meagre faces; but man, in the ideal, is so noble 
and so sparkling, such a grand and glowing 
creature, that over any ignominious blemish in 
him all his fellows should run to throw their 
costliest robes. . . this august dignity I treat of, 
is not the dignity of kings and robes, but that 
abounding dignity which has no robed investi- 
ture. Thou shall .see it shining in the arm that 
wie'ds a pick or drives a spoke; that democratic 
dignity which, on all hands, radiates without 
end from God, Himself: The great God ab.solute! 
The centre and circumference of all democracy! 
His omnipresence, our divine equality! ” 

That is from Moby Dick, from the 
chapter in \<.iich Starbuck, the first mate, is 
introduced. I use it not only because it is a 
symbolic rendering of a world composed of 
“multitudes”; the Pcquod crew, after all, is 
a crew made up of men from diverse cul- 
tures. The book itself seems to be a render- 
ing of the first principle (or what I believe 
to be the first principle) of many philoso- 
phies of world education The principle is 
that at the highest level of abstraction— that 
below the surface — mankind (which may 
signify man in the ;deal) is essentially noble, 
immaculate, and that wo are to understand 

Herman Melville. Moby Dick. NewYoii;: 
Random House, Inc., 1930. p. 166. 



each other — for all our difTcrcnces — in terms 
of that nobility, which each of us possesses. 
Here, however, the principle is transmuted, 
made concrete and particular. 

Melville is presenting, as it were, the 
form of his feelings about the ideal signifi- 
cance of democracy. But he docs this im- 
mediately after he has introduced the pious, 
intrepid, practical Starbuck who “was no 
crusader after perils" and who could not 
withstand spiritual terrors or doubts — and 
immediately before bringing onto his stage 
happy-go-lucky Stubb, ignorant, irreverent 
Flask, Quccqucg, the Indian Tashtego, and 
the whole strange crew of Islanders — Isola- 
tocs, Melville calls them, each “living on a 
separate continent of his own.” The novel, 
as you know, is about a search for identity — 
and about one of the Isolatocs, Ishmacl, who 
discovers his identity and, indeed, a new life 
through learning what it is to squeeze an- 
other’s hand. Engaging with Moby Dick, 
readers discover a thousand singular things 
— because the book itself is like a white 
whale, encompassing an endless range of 
meanings; but whatever is discovered is 
found within the individual reader — enacting 
with Ishmacl his journey from the rainy 
street and the coffin warehouses and the 
thoughts of suicide — to the open, dangerous 
sea — to comradeship — to shipwreck — and, 
at last, to rebirth. 

How is one to experience rebirth except 
in terms of one’s own life histoiy, one’s own 
consciousness of what it is to feel “a damp, 
drizzly Novemucr’’ in one’s soul, to think 
of suicide, to risk voyaging, learning, expan- 
sion of horizons — yes, and even shipwreck? 
And, is it not the case that, if one docs 
experience that way, if one draws to the 
surface of consciousness all those elements 
of half-forgotten feeling, imagings, yearnings 
— through the use of one’s imagination — one 
somehow ends up knowing himself, forming 
the sense of himself in a novel way? And is 
it not the case that, if one considers — sub- 
jectively, perhaps — one’s own understanding 
of alienation and venturing outward and 
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squeezing others’ hands, one is in a position 
to understand (as he could not understand 
before) what “divine equality’’ and under- 
standing of others mean? 

Continuities in Life 

I am suggesting that great art has the 
capacity to move us in this fashion: to move 
us into ourselves to rediseover our humanity, 
which is, fundamentally, our consciousness 
of ourselves, our potentially self-transcending 
identities. 

A poem written by Birago Diop of 
Senegal, “Breaths,” begins: 

Listen more often to things rather than 
beings. 

Hear the fire’s voice. 

Hear the voice of water. 

In the wind hear the sobbing of the trees, 

It is our forefathers breathing. 

The dead arc not gone forever. 

They arc in the paling shadows 

And in the darkening shadows. 

The dead arc not beneath the ground. 

They arc in the rustling trees. . . .'** 

And so on about the continuing life of 
the dead. You can tell me things you learned 
from anthropologists about the attitudes of 
certain African tribes to their ancestors and 
to their dead, and to the continuity in life; 
and I will be interested if you do. You can 
show me photographs of Senegalese lean- 
ing over fires in the forests, and point out 
the peculiarities of their dress, their gestures, 
their handling of the things of which the 
poet speaks; and, again, I will be interested, 
and probably I will learn. But when I read 
the poem, I must read it myself; and I can 
only read it with my own memories, and my 
own feelings within me; and I can only 
enact it in terms of my own existing self. 
If I do, I confront certain feelings I have 
about continuities — and about the earth — 
and the degree to whieh my father has gone 

’0 Birago Diop. "Breaths.” In: Jacob 

Drachler, editor. African Heritage. New York: 
Collier Books, 1960. 



forever — and the degree to which he survives. 
If I can respond to the poem at all, even in 
translation, I shall be more alive, more 
myself — less one of the indifferent, irrespon- 
sible children of the earth. And, beeause I 
also know what it is to mourn and to strive 
for a continuation of life — because that, in 
faef, is an aspect of the human condition — 
perhaps I can begin to open myself to the 
Senegalese on that level; perhaps I can begin 
to understand. 

There are so many instances of works 
which involve us with alien cultures and 
which arc, on one level, extremely potent 
for the sense they provide of another way of 
life — for the introduction they offer to core 
and sustaining values — but which arc, on 
the fundamental level, at least for me, 
powerful for the illumination they provide 
of my own selfhood, my own existential 
reality. 1 think of Marguerite Duras’s The 
Sea Wall," an account of an aging French- 
woman in Indochina, who tries to farm in 
a barren part of what is now Vietnam — 
a land full of starving, kindly, prolific peas- 
ants somehow resigned to the yearly flood- 
ing of the rice paddies, which the dogged 
Frenchwoman simply cannot accept. She 
and her family build a seawall which is 
thrown down in a single night — they chal- 
lenge the land agents — and it is useless, of 
course, tragic, heroic — and all the more so 
because of the sense of eternality, of resig- 
nation in the peasants who endure. 

There is, of course, tremendous vicari- 
ous involvement in the life of Vietnam in 
the days when the French were still there, 
and the possibility of an awareness of the 
Vietnamese people no newsreel can provide. 
Yet, I think, the understanding that takes 
place or may take place is derived from the 
reader’s own inner experience with seawalls 
and battles against resignation — and desires 
to survive. One somehow moves upward 
from the fundamental recognition of shared 

1' Marguerite Duras. The Sea IVall. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc., 1967. 
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predicament, and of responsibility, to the 
empathy with Indo-Chinese life which the 
story somehow insists upon — but which can 
be realized only when the reader first makes 
the tragedy his own. 

For a sense of connection with human 
existence in the U.S.S.R., consider what is 
enacted by means of Doctor Zhivago,'- the 
private man caught up in the fantastic move- 
ment of history in tlic days after the Russian 
Revolution, becoming sickened by artificial 
conversation, by what becomes — as he puts 
it — “nothing but words — claptrap in praise 
of the revolution and the regime.” He says 
he is sick and tired of it. “And it’s not the 
kind of thing I’m good at.” Obviously, some 
people are good at it; but engaging with our 
own respon.ses, we can understand them too. 
Confronting the tension between our per- 
sonal inclinations — the kinds of things we 
are good at — and the demands imposed upon 
us by our environment, we may well be 
coming close to understanding Russian 
people by means of a predicament we share. 
“I stand alone,” writes Pasternak in the 
poem called “Hamlet” at the end. “All else 
is swamped by pharisaisni. To live life to 
the end is not a childish task.” 

The Sense of Self 

Or, for another mode of awareness, we 
may turn to the Russian poets: Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, who died in 1930; Voznesen- 
sky, who is still very much alive. In 1925 
Mayakovsky visited the United States and 
wrote a poem called “Brooklyn Bridge.” 
The second stanza begins; 

Blush 

at my praise, 

go red as our flag, 

however 

united states- 

of -America 

you may be. 

’2 Boris Pasternak. Doctor Zhivago. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1958. 



As a crazed believer 
enters 
a church, 

retreats 

into a monastery cell, 

austere and plain; 

so I, 

in graying evening 
haze, 

humbly set foot 

upon Brooklyn Bridge.''* 

Mayakovsky writes of the drone of the 
elevated trains, the masts pa.ssing under the 
bridge; and he says that if our planet is ever 
.smashed to bits and only the bridge remains, 
in the dust “from this bridge, a geologist of 
the centuries will succeed in recreating our 
contemporary world.” Surely it clears the 
eye to see for a moment as a foreigner sees, 
to reorder our visions by means of his. This 
mav be an instance of how we can come 
closer to others, by looking — with the aid of 
others — at ourselves. Suppose, just for one 
moment, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
eoiild have seen themselves through Hamlet’s 
eyes. . . . 

“Who are we?” asks Voznesensky, and 
the “we” includes us, if we permit it to, 
along with Voznesensky’s own countrymen: 

Who are we? Ciphers or great men? 

There is no physicist no lyricist blood. 

Genius is in the planet’s blood. 

You’re either a poet or a Lilliputian 

We are inoculated 

Against time, with time — whatever we 
are. 

"What are yon?" jolts and spins the head 

Like a race car.'^ 

m Vladimir Mayakovsky. "Brooklyn Bridge.” 
Reprinted by permission of The World Publishing 
Companv from The Bedbug and Selected Poetry 
by Vladimir Mayakovsky. Translated by George 
Reavey and Max Hayward. Copyright (cS 1960 
by The World Publishing Company. 

Andrei Voznesensky. "Who Are We?" In: 
Patricia Blake and Max Hayward, editors. Anti- 
worhh and the Fifth Ace. Translated by Stanley 
Moss. © 1966, 1967 by Basic Books, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, New York. 
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These, I think, are the fundamental 
questions, questions addressed to the condi- 
tion that we share. And, perhaps in response 
to them, encounters between us may be 
achieved. 

I would say the same thing about, for 
example, Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for 
Godot, and about some of Harold Pinter’s 
plays, especially those in which people find 
refuge against nameless dangers in shabby 
little rooms — rooms in English towns, of 
course, rooms with all the appurtenances of 
the plain people’s England: teapots, boxes of 
cornflakes, gas meters, worn cardigan sweat- 
ers, stained caps worn in the room as well 
as out in the cold. Listening to the banter, 
the chillingly familiar crosstalk, we experi- 
ence English life in several of its dimensions; 
but wc also experience ourselves, building 
our own designs for living, talking and talk- 
ing to each other to keep the alien thing, the 
menace, from coming through the door. 

I think of Giinthcr Grass’s presentation 
of German life and Polish life along the 
Vistula, of Kazanzakis’ island of Crete, of 
Cortazar’s Argentina, Borges’ Brazil, Nadine 
Gordimer’s or Alan Baton’s South Africa, 
Graham Greene’s and Doris Lessing’s Eng- 
land and Afriea, of Sartre’s Paris and 
Camus’s Algiers or Oran — of Liverpool and 
London in British films, of the French air- 
ports and cafes in Godard films, of the 
schoolrooms and bars in Truffaut films, of 
the Kafkaesque cities and the haunted 
countryside in Bergman films — and I know 



well that they have made it possible for us 
to visualize the many facets of the global 
village, that they have in Sxime measure 
exposed us to the values of diverse cultures. 
Yet, when I think back upon my experience 
with such works — as when I recollect paint- 
ings, poems, pieces of music — I remember, 
somehow, what I felt, what 1 discovered in 
myself. 

The resources are mul.iple. The reader 
know-s them as well as I do, I would only 
plead that they be used in such a way that 
students find in them occasions first of all 
for discovering themselves, The person who 
can create himself — ci:oo.;e himself — is the 
one who can overcome tne ieeling of nothing- 
ness and hopelessness that breeds indiffer- 
ence and lack of concern . Once he becomes 
visible to himself, he may find his vision 
clearing, he may find that he is transcending 
himself. He may find self-commitment pos- 
sible — the commitment to orchestrate him- 
self with the selves of others with whom he 
can empathize as a fcllow-crcaturc confront- 
ing the same crucial human problems, mov- 
ing to the same beat. The sense of self 
comes first, then the squeeze of the hand, 
and then, hopefully, identity in its fullest 
sense — an opening outward to the multi- 
farious world. At that point there can be 
an effort to encourage understanding about 
the global village by those who have learned 
in time that there arc moments for choosing 
— who will forever refuse to be indifferent 
children of the earth. □ 
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Political Socialization in International Perspective 

Byron G. Massialas 



Interview * 

Q.: Do you think the United States 
can trust other countries? 

A.: It depends on what countries 
they are. Some countries, yes. The Soviet 
Union, no. I mean, some countries you 
can. Some countries like the Soviet 
Union could invade us right now. I mean 
they’re a country you can’t trust. Some 
countries, yes, you can really trust them. 

Q.: What countries can you trust? 

A.: Oh ah, Australia, that’s one 
you can trust. Wc go there all the time. 
That’s one you can trust. Right now, this 
year and that, Vietnam. Ah, Denmark, 
Sweden, Ireland, ones like that. 

Q.: What are some other ones? 
You said you couldn’t trust the Soviet 
Union. What are some other ones that 
you couldn’t trust? 

A.: Yugoslavia, ah Germany, ah 
let me see, one half of Vietnam. 

Q.: What about the Sov.et Union, 
why can’t we trust them? 

A.: We can’t trust them at all. I 
mean, they’re just a state, I mean a coun- 
try, that likes to have war. We think that 
they just love war; if they had freedom 
they would probably die. It’s just that 
their custom is war all the time. 

* Excerpt from an interview with a 
sixth grade girl from a rural school in 
Michigan, recorded by Sue Bailey and 
Allen Glenn. 



ONE way in which the schools 
relate to the political system is through the 
political socialization of children and youth.’ 
Political socialization is generally the pro- 
cess of acquiring and changing the culture 
of one’s own political environment. The 
schools — the curriculum, the textbooks, the 
instructional methods, the school clubs, the 
classroom milieu, the studccts, the teach- 
ers, the administrative structuri , and the like 
— may implicitly or explicitly engage in the 
transmission of basic political orientations 
toward the environment. These orientations 
can be (a) cognitive (for example, ability to 
analyze and interpret data about political 
institutions or behavior), (b) affective (for 
example, the development of positive or 
negative attitudes toward the symbols of 
authority), or (c) evaluative (for example, 
judgnents based on application of certain 
standards to the performance of political 
roles). The kinds of political orientations 
children develop determine to a large extent 
the type of political culture that will prevail. 
Basic political orientations are formed very 
early in life, especially between the ages of 
3 and 13, and unless a very powerful en- 
vironment impinges upon the individual, he 

> For a detailed discussion of ine role of edu- 
cation in political socialization, see: Byron G. 
Massialas. Education and the Political System. 
Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Publish- 
ing Company, 1969; also: Byron G. Massialas, edi- 
tor. Political Youth, Traditional Schools. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 19:'2. 
(In press.) 
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tends to remain with the same orientations 
throughout his life cycle. 

Citizen Involvement 

Cultures in which there is a relatively 
high degree of citizen involvement (civie 
cultures) generally have people who view 
themselves as politically efficacious. That is, 
they feel that they can, through their own 
efforts, influence political decision making. 
Nations in which the people have very little 
concern for changing the government through 
their own eflorts have parochial political cul- 
tures. In these nations the citizen expects 
virtually nothing from the political system. 

In order for a political system to survive 
it must secure reasonable support from its 
citizens. Support for (or criticism of) the 
system is provided by various socialization 
agents, for example, the family, the church, 
the peer group, the school. For instance, the 
schools may socialize children to accept, 
without question, the policies of the govern- 
ment and develop benign attitudes toward 
the authorities. 

Conversely, the schools may impart 
critical orientations toward the regime. By 
stressing the rights and privileges of citizens 
(rather than their duties and obligations), 
schools may stimulate youth to organize and 
articulate certain wants to the government 
in the form of demands. Sometimes, as in 
several recent cases of student activism, these 
demands arc directed against the administra- 
tion of the school which represents the 
symbol of political authority of the larger 
community. 

In many countries, for example, Turkey 
under Adnan Menderes and South Korea 
under Syngman Rhce, the respective govern- 
ments have been toppled through stu- 
dent-initiated action. Elsewhere, students 
expressed through their actions, both 
spontaneous and organized, varying degrees 
of concern and interest in the affairs of their 
government. 



International Political Socialization 

International political socialization has 
two general meanings. First, the term refers 
to the process of transmitting knowledge 
about and forming attitudes toward the in- 
ternational community of men. American 
children, for example, learn about and de- 
velop certain attitudes toward other political 
systems, either national, regional, or world- 
wide. Second, the term refers to the process 
of tiansmission of poiitical orientations in 
different national settings. Questions asked 
in this context arc: Arc German children 
as strongly influenced in developing politi- 
ca’ly relevant behavior by educational insti- 
tutions as are English children? Arc Italian 
children as cynical toward certain aspects 
of political life as American children? Let 
us look at some relevant findings from com- 
parative studies. 

Political Efficacy 

Political efficacy is only one outcome 
of political socialization. The expression 
usually refers to the image that one has of 
himself as a person who can influence the 
decision-making process of the government. 
This image stems in part from the person’s 
ability to understand the operation of his 
government and feel competent in changing 
it. As mention cd before, the level of politi- 
cal efficacy of a nation’s citizens provides a 
good indication of (he nation’s political 
culture — parochial, subject, civic, or mixed. 

A cross-cultural study of five nations 
indicated that A.mericans and British are the 
most efficacious, followed by Germans, 
Mexicans, and Italians.* In all countries, 
perception of ability to influence the govern- 
ment, both on the national and local levels, 
varied with the amount of education a per- 
son had — the more education the higher the 
expectations for active citizenship. Age, sex, 
social class, intelligence, personality, eth- 

2 Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba. The 
Civic Culture. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. 
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nicity, and religion arc also important factors 
in understanding patterns of political efficacy 
cl' children in different nations. 

In the five-nation study already men- 
tioned, it was found that when the individual 
is given the opportunity to participate in 
school decisions (either by protesting against 
an unfair regulation or by taking an active 
pa*"! in classroom discussion) his political 
efficacy is increased. That is, those who re- 
membered participating in school decisions 
had higher scores on the index of political 
efficacy than those who did not. 

The effects of manifest teaching of poli- 
tics or civics on the political socialization of 
children and youth are not clear. Formal 
courses in these areas (politics, civics, na- 
tional history) seem to make no appreciable 
difference in political efficacy, cynicism (or 
its opposite, social trust), expectations for 
political participation, sense of civic duty, 
and the like. Even political knowledge does 
not seem to be increased by exposure to tra- 
ditional school civics or history programs, 
.^.ecent research indicates that in order for 
these courses to be effective, they need to be 
(a) taught through the process of inquiry 
(that is, developing and testing alternative 
ideas and positions in an open chssroom 
climate) and (b) focused on important so- 
cial issues. 

Concept of Other Nations 

What kinds of cognitive understanding 
about and affective orientations toward other 
peoples do children develop? In what way 
does the school contribute to the develop- 
ment of these orientations? 

Among youth in Western Europe there 
is a strong movement away from strictly 
nationalistic orientations to identification 
wi*h larger systems (for example, an .'nte- 
groted Europe).^ In 1964-65 the overall 
percentage of youth, ages 13-19, who were 

3 Ronald Inglehart. “An End to European 
Integ’-.ition?" The American Political Science 
Review 6\ (1): 91-105; March 1967. 



for European unification was as follows; In 
the Netherlands, 95 percent; Germany, 95 
percent; Britain, 72 percent. A poll of 
adults in these countries taken earlier indi- 
cated a strong feeling for unification but 
not as strong as that of youth. The age 
group of 55 and over is markedly less 
European than all others. The differences 
between adults and youth are due to the 
early socialization patterns in the different 
age groups. While the research suggests 
that the prospects for a “United States of 
Europe” are good, it does not attribute to 
any particular agent any significant influence 
on this development. 

A study of children’s attitudes toward 
foreign peoples in 14 countries revealed that 
Bantu and Brazilian 14-year-old children 
were the most ethnocentric. The American, 
Canadian, Japanese, and French children 
were the least. Lebanese, Turkish, Israeli, 
and German children formed an “in- 
between” group in terms of ethnocentrism. 
When asked to name other peoples who 
were similar to them, all groups with the 
exception of Bantu children considered 
Americans to be “like us.” (Americans 
were within the first three choices.) The 
British and the French were also considered 
by several of the national groups to be 
“like us.” The Chinese and Africans were 
most consistently considered “not like us.” 

As children grew older they increas- 
ingly considered the Russians “not like us.” 
The characterizations given to the various 
reference groups arc also revealing. In 
general, the Israelis were thought of as good, 
religious, peaceful, intelligent; the Japanese 
as poor, intelligent, bad; the Turkish as good, 
peaceful, ambitious, religious, patriotic, 
clean. 

It is extremely difficult to interpret 
these and other results concerning the de- 
velopment of stereotypes in children. Some 
of the factors are embedded in the national 

* Wallace E. Lambert and Otto Klineberg. 
Children’s Views of Foreign Peoples. New York: 
Appletou-Century-Crofts, 1967. 



background of the children; the cultural 
values under which they are brought up; 
demographic factors such as age, sex, and 
social status; and the impact of the various 
socialization agents. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that the majority of the six- 
year-olds receive their information about 
foreign peoples from parents, television and 
movies, and direct contact. The older chil- 
dren, ages 10 to 14, identify major sources 
of information as being television and 
movies, books, school course work, text- 
books, and magazines. Parents, teachers, 
and friends arc not mentioned often as 
sources of information among the older 
age group. 

Although it is difficult to trace the 
origins of ethnocentrism to any of the 
sources of information that young children 
point to (there are so many other mediating 
factors involved), it is revealing to sec how 
other cultures are treated in formal school 
work. Studies are not plentiful in this area, 
but the ones we have (mostly studies of 
textbooks) indicate that standard texts tend 
to perpetuate misconceptions and national 
stereotypes and are ethnocentric in their 
treatment of other cultures. American civics 
and history texts, for example, present the 
United States as the champioi. of freedom, 
goodwill, and rationality, while other sover- 
eign states are either aggressors or second- 
raters. 

Traditional elementary and secondary 
school textbooks (most of which describe 
and praise or condemn rather than critically 
analyze political institutions and actors) pro- 
vide the worst means to introduce students 
to an understands g of government and the 
role of the citizen in decision making." 
Authors and publishers of texts, not only in 
the United States but abroad, tend to under- 
estimate the abih y of young people to order 

a Byron G. Massialns. “Citizenship and 
Politiccu Socialization.'" In: Robert L. Ebel, editor. 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Fourth 
edition. New York; The .Mncmillan Company, 
1969. pp. 124-41, 
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their own learning experiences and to de- 
velop plausible explanations of political and 
social phenomena. 

Implications 

One of the most important indices of 
political socialization is the sense of efficacy 
that an individual has to understand and 
influence the decisions of his government. 
Styles of political efficacy relate to types of 
political systems existing in the world. High 
levels of efficacy usually characterize demo- 
cratic politics. Formal education potentially 
relates to political efficacy. The influence of 
elementary education seems to be mere direct 
than that of secondary education. 

When sociopolitical issues are discussed 
in the classroom in a true spirit of inquiry, 
then the level of political efficacy of the 
participants may be raised. This hypothesis 
needs to be tested carefully in different na- 
tional settings. Research indicates, however, 
that very few teachers deal explicitly with 
issues and even fewer with the methods of 
disciplined inquii'y in discussing these issues. 

The research on the political socializa- 
tion patterns of children in different coun- 
tries suggests that while there is a general 
movement toward identifying and accepting 
larger political arrangements (for example, 
the concept of a United Europe), basic pa- 
rochial and ethnocentric tendencies in both 
cognitive and affective orientations toward 
the world still prevail among children. In 
many instances, schools (through courses, 
textbooks, instructional methods, adminis- 
trative arrangements, and the like) tend to 
reinforce and perpetuate distorted images of 
other peoples of the world or of ethnic 
minorities within a country. 

The most significant implications for 
the classroom teacher have already been out- 
lined. In order to maximize political efficacy 
and minimize ethnocentrism, teachers need 
to attend directly to current political and so- 
cial issues, introduce them systematically into 
the formal program of the school, and discUvis 
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them through the mode of inquiry which 
emphasizes alternatives advanced by the 
participants and which asks for the defensi- 
bility of value positions. The total school 
milieu snould be supportive of this effort. 

Students should be given the opportu- 
nity to participate in important school deci- 
sions — on curriculum, on recruiting and 



retiring, teachers, on discipline issues, etc. 
When Students drvclop participatory rather 
than compliant or 'pathetic behavior and 
when they evolve cos. lopolitan rather than 
parochipl outlooks of other people, the 
school hs an agent of po!’tical socialization 
will have a share in an "’’ng world 
culture. □ 
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AS WE move into the final 
decades of the 20th century, one fact stands 
out above all else: The various peoples who 
share the globe must take one another into 
account. That we understand one another 
and appreciate our differences is essential 
to survival. 

Probably the poorest means of achiev- 
ing such understanding is to start out briskly 
to “get the facts,” because ttie facts arc 
elusive, slippery, and often subject to a 
variety of interpretations. There is some 
question as to what really constitutes a na- 
tion, and on any morning one may wake to 
find that a new one has been born or that 
one has been swallowed up by some larger 
power. Yet even if we can define a given 
nation by precise political boundaries, there 
is no assurance of uniformity of values within 
such boundaries. To add to the problem, 
"getting to know people” is no guarantee that 
we will either understand or like them. Some 
of the bitterest hostilities of the present world 
arc between peoples who arc of the same 



race, language, and religion and who know 
each other very well. 

What then can we do? We all know by 
now that a culture is the sum total and orga- 
nization of all the patterned ways by which 
a people live. Because there arc hundreds of 
different cultures and subcultures, nobody 
can hope to learn about them all. Yet the 
problem is not as difficult as it may appear, 
for in spite of their specific differences all 
cultures are basically alike and all serve 
essentially the same functions. Within any 
society there must be ways of getting food, 
clothing, and shelter. There must be some 
way of dividing up the work, and some pat- 
terning of the relationships of men, women, 
and children, of old and young, and of kin 
and non-kin, 

There must be some means of aesthetic 
expression and some kind of value system 
with ways of maintaining it. And there 
must always be some means by which chil- 
dren are brought into the world, cared for, 
and enculturated so as to maintain continuity 
in the life of the society. 



Ina Corime Brown, 1509 Seventeenth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee; Emeritus Professor of 
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Similar Needs, Similar Resources 

The first step in understanding a partic- 
ular culture, then, is to learn what any cul- 
ture is, what it does, and how it operates. This 
gives one a theoretical framework within 
which to organize information and experi- 
ence. The second step is to get some idea of 
the variety of ways in which human behavior 
has been institutionalized, for this makes one 
aware of alternatives. Finally, one needs to 
keep in mind the interrelatedness of the 
patterns within any culture. When one is 
armed with this approach, the problem of 
understanding other cultures can be reduced 
to manageable proportions. 

All human beings have the same funda- 
mental needs and a’a societies must to some 
degree meet the needs of their members. We 
can even say that all human groups have 
essentially the same problems to meet and 
basically the same resources with which to 
meet them. At first glance Eskimos, Hotten- 
tots, and Dobuans may appear to live in very 
different w^dds of snow, desert, and tropical 
island, and to encounter very different prob- 
lems. Yet they all have the resources of air, 
hnd, and water. All have some form of plant 
and animal life. All must reckon with the 
forces of nature. All people have similar 
organisms with similar needs. They must 
eat and sleep and they all go through the 
same life cycle from birth to death. All must 
find ways to cope with illness, accident, and 
misfortune, and none can survive without the 
assistance and cooperation of his fellows. 

Once we see what any culture does and 
how it operates, we need to get some idea of 
the variety of ways in which problems can 
be met. For example, all societies define cer- 
tain objectively edible substances as food. 
Most societies reject some equally edible sub- 
stances as un It for human consumption. The 
rejections of other people may include things 
we accept, such as meat, milk, and fresh 
eggs, and their acceptables may include our 
rejected rats, caterpillars, and ready-to-hatcli 
eggs. We do not have to share one another’s 



definitions; but we do need to realize that 
our differences lie not in the edibility of 
certain substances but in the ways in which 
such edibility is made acceptable. 

All societies in some way regulate 
sexual behavior and provide for something 
that can be called a family. But the way in 
which marriages are arranged, the form the 
family takes, who is counted as kin, and the 
rights and dudes of all these persons with 
reference to one another are, again, a matter 
of cultural definition. No one way is neces- 
sarily superior to another. They are all 
simply different solutions to ce'"tain problems 
of human relations and a way of guarantee- 
ing that children will be born and brought 
up to become functioning members of the 
society. 

Grammar of Culture 

In all societies there is some degree of 
interrelatedness in the culture patterns so 
that change in any one pattern may v'ell 
affect numerous others. Therefore, persons 
acting as change agents must always take 
into account the fact that no pattern exists 
outside a cultural matrix and that any pattern 
may have numerous ramifications that arc 
net apparent on the surface. 

However, the differences in culture are 
not merely differences in overt behavior pat- 
terns. Both language and culture affect the 
way in which objects, actions, and events are 
perceived. Each culture has its own way of 
oiganizing experience and these organiza- 
ti,:'ns may take many different forms. As a 
member of a given society, a child learns 
what has been called the grammar of his 
culture in the same way that he learns the 
grammar of his language. Both kinds of 
grammar are then taken for granted and be- 
come a part of his thinking and of his way 
of perceiving the world. Thus, as Julian 
Huxley points out, people with different sets 
of experiences have different maps of reality. 

Furthermore, peoples in other parts of 
the world may face specific problems un- 
known in the West. In parts of Asia and 
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Africa the problems of education arc com- 
plicated by linguistic differences. Within a 
given area there may be not just one or two 
but dozens of different languages, for some 
of which there may be no written material at 
all. And there may be not only a deep attach- 
inent to one’s language but also deeply felt 
national or tribal loyalties. Sometimes racial, 
religious, linguistic, and other cultural dif- 
ferences may all be involved at once. 

On top of this and exacerbating the 
other problems is the spread of Western 
technology to pre-industrial societies. The 
transistor radio has penetrated to the re- 
motest villages, and in many places there is 
a community television set. Inevitably, there 
has grown up a conflict in values. People 
may well want the goods and gadgets of the 
West, but they may also cherish their older 



ways which put the buying and upkeep of 
Western goods far out of their reach. 

Julian Huxley points to the seemingly 
eontradictory-movement toward fragmenta- 
tion of the large, formerly Western-con- 
trolled areas into many smaller, highly 
self-conscious national entities, ai the same 
time that the diffusion of Western technology 
brings these countries into the orbit of the 
modern world. One of the major problems 
confronting international education is to find 
ways by which efficiency of exploitation of 
the world’s resources can be reconciled with 
the fulfillment of personality within different 
cultural frameworks. Only as this problem 
is met will there be available to the world the 
contributions of various cultures whose ex- 
periments in living open up new avenues for 
the life-enrichment of us all. □ 
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Soviet Education Faces the 70's 

Alexander M. Chabe 



IT HAS been said about the So- 
viet Union that the more it change';, the more 
it remains the same.’ Throughout the first 
half-century of Communist power, there has 
been much change. Yet much remains the 
same. Soviet society has been transformed 
from an agrarian type to an industrialized 
type. Yet much of the nation remains 
agrarian. Soviet ideology rejected bourgeois 
culture restricted to an elite few and intro- 
duced proletarian culture disseminated to 

1 Anthony Carthew. “Moscow Report; . . . 
The More It Remains the Same.” The New York 
Times Magazine, May 18, 1969. pp. 28-29-{-. 



the broad masses. Yet many cultural values 
of the past remain. 

The 1917 Revolution ushered in Marx- 
ist-Leninist educational philosophy and 
restructured educational organization, meth- 
odology, and curriculum. The dawn of a 
new educational era appeared as the church 
and aristocracy fell victim to the Commu- 
nist “wave of the future.” With the re- 
ordering of educational priorities, illiteracy 
was conquered. The downtrodden peasant 
could now read, even though he was pro- 
vided only a bland diet of Communist prop- 
aganda. 



Alexander M. Chahe, Professor of Education, State University College, Fredonia, New York 
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The Stalinist educational era brought a 
return to the European academic model, 
while the Khrushchevian period reconsid- 
ered polytechnical training with its aim of 
developing needed blue-collar workers. 
Education was to be related to life. The 
post-Khfushchevian period saw Soviet edu- 
cation further accede to ihe demands of 
science and technology. As is evident, the 
long-term ebb and flow of Soviet education 
has been aflfected by social, politico-ideo- 
logical, economic, and scientific-technologi- 
cal considerations. Yet educationally much 
remains the same. 

On the present Soviet educational 
surface it looks like business as usual. How- 
ever, serious problems, such as student dis- 
content, have been reported even at the 
prestigious Moscow State University, from 
which recent American delegations have 
been steered away. Perhaps the shock 
waves of world educational ferment are now 
reaching Soviet shores. Eventually those 
waves may penetrate more deeply despite 
established Communist safeguards. 

Ideal and Real Alms of Soviet Education 

According to the vice-president of the 
USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
(APS), Aleksei Markushevich, Soviet edu- 
cation has the following aims: 

... to educate a harmoniously developed 
all-round person spiritually and intellectually 
with an in.atiable curiosity to be satisfied 
throughout life, one who possesses a good and 
kind heart with hands not afraid of any kind of 
work including manual. 

Furthermore, he stated that “man pos- 
sesses large potential. The teacher must help 
these young beings and apply their knowl- 
edge to develop a builder of a new and more 
perfect society.” 

It is very apparent that educational 
optimism underlies Mr. Markushevich’s 
statements. In theory, Soviet education de- 
votes attention to the ideal of developing an 



all-round personality for living in a utopian 
society. In reality, however, a Soviet citizen 
is trained or educated (within limits) by the 
Soviet state in order to serve the needs of 
the state. Soviet Communist education en- 
hances the power and capabilities of the 
state and not the learner. 

Rather than cultivating an “insatiable 
curiosity,” Soviet education is producing the 
controlled and submissive man who is duti- 
ful, unquestioning, and fervently patriotic. 
This “builder of a new and more perfect 
society” has discovered that the general de- 
sign has been laid out before him by Party 
ideologists and planners. He must now pat- 
tern himself and his behavior to that design 
in order to become a successful “builder” of 
that “new and more perfect society.” To do 
otherwise would result in failure. 

General Features of Soviet Education 

A primary characteristic of Soviet edu- 
cation is that the political power structure 
centered in the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CC 
CPSU), intent on perpetuating only Com- 
munist values, determines the course of 
education. Ordinary Soviet citizens have 
little, if anything, to do with the formulation 
of local, republic, or union (national) edu- 
cational policy which is implemented through 
the republic Ministries of Education and 
lower-echelon educational administrators. 
Educational change does not emanate at the 
“grass roots” but rather flows from the top 
downward through the CPSU, which retains 
centralized control over Soviet education and 
enforces a dictatorship over the mind. One 
result of such an arrangement is a uniform 
system of education and a standard cur- 
ricvlum. 

With the exception of the hearing han- 
dicapped, visually handicapped, physically 
handicapped, and mentally defective, pupils 
arc not grouped homogeneously. Such group- 
ing or academic streaming is done neither in 
the first class nor later classes. Soviet edu- 
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cators arc convinced that homogeneous 
grouping can be successful if instruction is 
properly organized. However, Soviet educa- 
tors fail to recognize that their special schools 
in music, ballet, painting, and sculpture as 
well as the experimental schools in science 
and mathematics - reflect a grouping policy. 
They reason that such institutions serve only 
as developers of talents and not as agencies 
of streaming and differentiation. 

As in other countries, Soviet educators 
have created a specially-designed curriculum 
for mentally defective pupils, who work at a 
specified rate under a teacher-specialist. Ac- 
cording to the APS vice-president, pupils 
with deep mental retardation complete the 
four-year course of study in eight years, 
while those less retarded complete the eight- 
year course of study in ten years. Such 
claims provoke much debate among visiting 
American educators. 

Pupil learning and instmetion in the 
Soviet Union are carried on by the right 
hand. Soviet educators claim a physiological 
basis for right-handed instmetion. They 
assert that a benefit of such practice is a 
lighter load on the left side wherein the heart 
is located. That the left side of the body has 
more nerves, more blood vessels, more inner 
organs, and controls the right side also points 
to the Soviet need for right-handed instruc- 
tion. A pragmatic reason for right-handed- 
ness can be found in factory, workshop, and 
laboratory demands of Soviet technology 
and science. 

Test types of the American and English 
system are not used in Soviet education, but 
instead achievement tests of the essay variety 
are employed. Such Soviet tests reflect the 
subject matter presently under study. After 
being administered, those tests are then ana- 
lyzed for mistakes. As a result of that 
analysis, special tasks are assigned to individ- 
ual pupils as the need indicates. 

2 Sec: Elizabeth Moos. Soviet Education: 
Achievements and Goals, New York: National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 1967. pp. 
20, 58-73. 



Soviet technical education is still being 
conducted in the technicums along a narrow 
profile of specialized studies. The key factor 
in obtaining advanced training and higher 
education in the USSR is ability. Educa- 
tional progress is dependent upon individual 
motivation, capabilities, talents, and develop- 
ment. 

The Soviet teacher is characterized as 
one who values each teaching minute and 
tries to use each such minute fully. He is 
considered the key figure in the educative 
process. Educational technology is regarded 
as a tool in the hands of a skillful and wise 
teacher. 

Although many factories have changed 
or are in the process of changing to a five- 
day work week, Soviet primary and secon- 
dary schools still operate on a six-day week. 
Soviet educators envision no change to a 
five-day school week, but acknowledge the 
possibility of a changeover at some future 
date. 

Soviet educators assert they do not 
want to leave out of their educational main- 
stream anything interesting, creative, and 
worthwhile in American education. The 
present value of American programmed texts 
is not being overestimated. Such texts are 
considered as one instrument available to the 
teacher m addition to others. Soviet educa- 
tional researchers do not limit their horizon 
to American educational theories and prac- 
tices, but study educational literature pub- 
lished in all countries. 

Transition to the New Curriculum 

The main thrust of Soviet education as 
it moves into the seventies is the transition 
to the new curriculum which attempts to 
bridge the gap between scientific progress 
and the old program. Due to the educative 
force of radio and television and develop- 
ments in science, technology, and culture, 
much educational material had become obso- 
lete. Therefore, uimeeded and superfluous 
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elements of the old curriculum faced elimi- 
nation. 

The contents of Soviet education 
changed after 1966 with the adoption of a 
new syllabus agreed upon by the CPSU’s 
otdel shkol (school section) and the USSR 
Council of Ministers. In developing the new 
curriculum, the APS of the USSR Ministry 
of Education sought advice and assistance 
from both educators and scientists. Revision 
in mathematics and the Russian language 
has been especially complicated. As of April 
1969, forty percent of the schools transferred 
to the new curriculum. The transition is 
scheduled for completion by 1973-74. 

The new curriculum will require new 
textbooks and teacher guides, which pres- 
ently are under preparation at the APS. The 
APS believes that the main difficulty with the 
new curriculum will be with the teachers 
and not the pupils. Books, guides, materials, 
and articles will be needed to help upgrade 
teachers. Some parents, however, do not 
share the confidence of the APS educational 
workers. They contend that the advanced 
level academic content introduced into the 
new curriculum ® is beyond the intellectual 
capacity of many children. Furthermore, 
those parents contend that the instruction 
has become too abstract, resulting in con- 
fusion and a loss of pupil interest. Perhaps 
the APS went academically overboard in 
developing the new curriculum disregarding 
the learning characteristics and potential of 
the pupil. 

As of 1970 under the new design, the 
primary level will consist of the first three 
classes rather than the first four classes. The 
fourth class will transfer into the subject 
matter system, resulting in an additional 500 
hours of academic instruction. Rather than 
being taught arithmetic, primary classes will 
be taught mathematics. Physics, stressing 
atomic theory, will be taught in the sixth 

3 For detailed curricular plans, see: Alex- 
ander M. Chabe. “Soviet Curricular Developments 
and Trends.” Educational Leadership 26 (7): 667- 
68; April 1969. 



class. Chemistry will stress molecular-atomic 
theories and reflect modem science and 
technology. 

Optional (elective) subjects begin with 
the seventh class and continue through the 
tenth. Such optional courses allow for meet- 
ing individual differences in a Soviet version. 
Pupils are given opportunity to study more 
deeply such subjects as art, literature, or 
science. The teacher must interest the pupil 
in a different field; however, optional courses 
are not required for every pupil but are being 
encouraged. In the ninth and tenth classes, 
optional courses are included in the regular 
school day either before or after the sched- 
uled lessons. Such courses are obligatory for 
the school and are included in the teacher’s 
load; however, they are optional for pupils. 

The new curriculum, theoretically de- 
signed to include a well-balanced volume of 
knowledge required of all pupils, is to serve 
for a ten-year period. Obviously, such a 
lengthy period of implementation will result 
in curricular dysfunctionality due to the rapid 
developments in science, technology, and 
culture. Apparently the Soviet educational 
bureaucracy cannot move any faster. 

Soviet Educational Problems and Trends 

Soviet educators identified several 
pressing problems.^ Problem 1 related to 
the shortage of men teachers in the lower 
classes. Repeated observation by this writer 
reveals that men teachers are in very short 
supply in all classes and in all types of 
schools. The institutes and universities, in 
comparison, are staffed with more men, but 
the exact ratio is unknown. It is doubtful 
whether Soviet men would be interested or 
permitted to teach in the primary level, 
which has become a woman’s stronghold. 
Other classes of the ten-year school would 
undoubtedly be open to men. Identified as 

^ For an accounting of Soviet educational 
weaknesses, see: Alexander M. Chabe. “Assessing 
Soviet Education.” Education 88 (2): 3-6; Novem- 
ber-December 1967. 
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educational problem 2 was the shortage of 
teachers in foreign languages, mathematics, 
and physics. Similar types of teacher short- 
ages exist in American education. 

Educational problem 3 dealt with con- 
solidation needs in the rural areas where too 
many small schools were operating. Such 
schools were either one-teacher or two- 
teacher primary (four-year) schools or in- 
complete (eight-year) secondary schools. 
The small eight-year rural schools have the 
separate subject curriculum, and some even 
provide boarding facilities. 

Not identified by Soviet educators as a 
problem, but evident to American educators, 
is the smallness of room size. Space allot- 
ments at primary and secondary levels are 
minimal, curtailing any type of group ac- 
tivity. Seats and desks are crowded together, 
thus limiting the movement of pupils and 
teacher alike. One senses physical restric- 
tion and confinement. 

Three educational trends were noted 
by Soviet educators: (a) yasli (nursery) and 

° For an enumeration of Soviet educational 
generalizations, see: Alexander M. Chabe. “Soviet 
Society and Education.” The Clearing House 41 
(5): 262-63; January 1967. 

® For an evaluation of Soviet education, see: 
Alexander M. Chabe. “Evaluating Soviet Educa- 
tion.” School and Society 95 (2297): 458-62; 
November 25, 1967. 



the detskii sad (kindergarten) are being 
consolidated into one establishment known 
as yasli-detskii sad', (b) the preschool net- 
work is being widened optimistically to be 
available within three to five years to all those 
Soviet children desiring such experiences; 
and (c) higher education evening classes and 
correspondence courses are being dropped 
since they are considered to be of low 
quality. 

As Soviet education faces the seventies, 
it recognizes its many achievements. The 
educational and cultural level of the nation 
has been raised. In economic development, 
the USSR occupies a place second to the 
world-leading United States. Soviet educa- 
tors, however, are aware of the many prob- 
lems and difficulties which lie ahead. Rapid 
developments in science and technology call 
for a continued reexamination of school or- 
ganization, methodology, and curriculum. 
Soviet educational planners must concern 
themselves with the demands of an indus- 
trialized society and perhaps a post-indus- 
trialized cybernetic society such as that which 
is evolving in the United States. The seven- 
ties will show continued Party and govern- 
ment concern with education. Education will 
be expected to create that “new” Soviet man 
able to live in the “perfect” Communist 
society. □ 
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Aspirations for Education in th© New 
and Free Nations of Africa 

Enoka H. Rukare 



WRITERS and critics of the 
systems of education in Africa during the 
colonial period very often underestimate 
the quality and quantity of the educational 
work that was actually achieved in that era. 
One often gets the impression that under 
the colonial regime education was completely 
neglected. It is, of course, true that the 
colonial powers could conceivably have done 
much more than they did in education dur- 
ing the long period they governed the 
African territories. 

It is equally true that, during most of 
the 19th century and early part of the 20th 
century, initiative in educational work in the 
British, French, and Belgian territories was 
almost exclusively taken by the Christian 
missionary bodies. W^e know that at a con- 
ference held in Cambridge in 1910, mission 
groups strongly urged colonial governments 
to take a more active and responsible part in 
the development of education in their Afri- 
can territories. It was indeed because of such 
criticisms that the Phelps-Stokes Commission 
was appointed in the early 1920’s. The first 
report of this famous Commission was pub- 
lished in 1922. It confirmed earlier criticisms 
by missionaries and government officers re- 
garding the inadequacy of the curricula, or- 
ganization, and administration of African 
schools. 

Credit should, however, be given to 
the colonial governments in London, Paris, 
and Brussels for taking at least theoretical 
action on the important recommendations of 



the Commission report. Cowan, O’Connell, 
and Scanlon, in their Education and Nation- 
Building in Africa. 1965, have given an ex- 
cellent review of the educational policy 
statements and directives of the British, 
French, and Belgian governments between 
1925 and 1950. A study of these policy 
statements reveals that the colonial powers 
had educational insights which are not sig- 
nificantly different from the insights that 
have so far been expressed by political and 
educational leaders in the newly independent 
nations of Africa. 

One example of an attempt by a colo- 
nial power to adapt a Western type of 
education to the mentality, aptitudes, and 
traditions of the colonial peoples is con- 
tained in the policy memorandum. Education 
Policy in British Tropical Africa, 1925, pub- 
lished by the Advisory Committee on Native 
Education in the British Tropical African 
Dependencies. In one section the memo- 
randum says: 

Education should be adapted to the men- 
tality, aptitudes, occupations, and traditions of 
the various peoples, conserving as far as pos- 
sible all sound and healthy elements in the 
fabric of their social life; adapting them where 
necessary to changed circumstances and pro- 
gressive ideas, as an agent of natural growth 
and evolution.^ 

1 Advisory Committee on Native Education 
in the British Tropical African Dependencies. Ed- 
ucation Policy in Brithh Tropical Africa, 1925. 
pp. 3-8. 
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Needs and Actions 

It is still true, however, that most of 
these aspirations, which were developed by 
educational advisers in Paris, London, and 
Brussels, never went beyond the desks of the 
colonial administrators in the African terri- 
tories. There was thus an unfortunate gap 
between what was intended or planned and 
what was actually implemented. Yet is this 
gap not also identifiable in the educational 
policies of the free and independent African 
nations? If political and educational leaders 
in Africa today are tr avoid the inevitable 
condemnation of future generations, serious 
attempts must be made to bridge the gap be- 
tween their declared educational aspirations 
and needs on one side and the practical ac- 
tions taken on these aspirations on the other 
side. 

If education is to be an effective ladder 
for polidcal, social, and economic advance- 
ment, professional educationists, p>olitical 
leaders, and social science scholars in Africa 
(and outside Africa?) must leam to accept 
in a practical way the challenge and respon- 
sibility of coordinating their effort and know- 
how. There are too few personnel in each 
professional camp for the African elite to 
assume the “mind-your-business” attitude. It 
is here that the spirit of what has been de- 
scribed as African socialism may begin to 
bear tangible fruits. 

One of the clearest inventories of Afri- 
can educational needs was spelled out at a 
Unesco-convened Conference of African 
States on the Development of Education in 
Africa at Addis Ababa in May 1961. Rich- 
ard Greenough, who was an aedve observer 
at the conference, has described these needs 
as follows: 

Basically, spread across the full spectrum 
of education from the Primar>' School through 
higher and university education levels and em- 
bracing adult education, as well as all the aux- 
iliary and related services essential to effective 
programmes of education, they can be broken 



down under five main headings: overall needs; 
material needs such as buildings, textbooks, 
equipment; need for teachers; need for changes 
and reforms in methods of teaching and school 
curricula; need for the development of African 
culture. Woven inseparably through all these 
are two other paramount needs — financing and 
planning.- 

The participants at the Addis Ababa 
Conference did not merely draw up an in- 
ventory of educational needs; they went fur- 
ther and devised an educational development 
plan for the whole continent. This plan was 
later revised and clarified at the Paris and the 
Tananarive conferences. In the main the 20- 
year plan set as targets the attainment of 
universal primary education throughout 
Africa by 1980; the enrollment at secondary 
school level of 30 percent of the children 
leaving primary schools; and the admission 
of some 20 percent of those completing sec- 
ondary education to higher and university 
education, mostly in African institutions. 

.At the Abidjan Conference in 1964, the 
Addis Ababa plan was further reviewed. It 
was then agreed that an additional target 
should be to eradicate illiteracy. It was also 
recommended that for reasons of efficiency 
special emphasis should be given to national 
educational planning — of course within the 
continental targets in the Addis Ababa mas- 
ter plan. Another refinement of the Abidjan 
Conference was the general endorsement of 
the principle of Africanization. 

These needs and aspirations seem to 
present two distinct types of challenges. 
First, there is the quantitative aspect of edu- 
cational development, and second, there is 
the qualitative aspect of educational develop- 
ment. It is the contention of this writer that 
the general tendency of both the colonial 
governments and the independent African 
governments so far has been to devote very 
great attention to the quantitative aspect 
of educational development almost to the 

2 Richard Greenoui^h. Africa Calls, 1961. 
pp. 15-16. 
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neglect of its qualitative elements. Faced 
with the gloomy situation in which over 80 
percent of the more than 170 million Afri- 
cans could neither read nor write; in which 
less than 50 percent of the school-age chil- 
dren had any opportunity of stepping inside 
a school; in which, of those who were en- 
rolled, less than half completed their primary 
education; in which only three out of every 
hundred school-age children ever saw the 
inside of a secondary school; and in which 
less than two out of every thousand children 
had a chance of some sort of higher educa- 
tion, it is quite understandable for the newly 
independent African nations to have focused 
attention on the quantitative aspect of edu- 
cational development. 

It is, however, equally important that 
the qualitative aspect of education in the in- 
dependent Africar. nations be given serious 
attention. This is because the inherited sys- 
tems of education were in many respects 
based on assumptions which are no longer 
relevant to the people of the new states. 
President Nyerere has, for example, identi- 
fied four such assumptions in the system of 
education Tanzania inherited from its for- 
mer colonial masters. These are: 

1 . That education is designed to meet the 
interests and needs of the very few who are 
intellectually stronger than their fellows, a prac- 
tice that induces feelings of superiority for the 
elite and inferiority among the majority 

2. That it tends to divorce its partici- 
pants from the society, so that the school here 
has practically nothing to do with the society 
within which it is set 

3. That the “system encourages school 
pupils in the idea that all knowledge which is 
worthwhile is acquired from books” or only 
from people who have been to schools 

4. That the system has led to the acqui- 
sition of attitudes which regard “manual” 
work as being inferior to “mental work and 
hence to the view that manual work is below 
the status of the “educated” person. 
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“Community” Experience 

African leaders ought to follow the lead 
President Nyenere has given, as expressed in 
his booklet Education for Self-Reliance, 
1967, and reexamine the social and economic 
relevance of the curricula and modes of 
thought that have been inherited from the 
colonial systems of education. Such a review 
of the relevance of existing curricula should 
lead to a redefinition of the aims of educa- 
tion. In this process of redefining educa- 
tional goals, one would have to clarify the 
type of society he wishes to develop and 
possibly to know more about the psychology 
of the African child. 

Yet given the goodwill of parties 
concerned, the exercise of improving the 
quality of African education should present 
no insurmountable problems. Many of us 
who claim to be educationists might, how- 
ever, have to shed many of our professional 
hang-ups. It might also be necessary to 
adopt non-conventional methods in our edu- 
cational reorganization. One of the prob- 
lems I have encountered, in attempts to 
introduce aspects of African culture in 
Ugandan Teacher Training Colleges, has 
been the scarcity of men and women with 
the necessary experience. 

Very few of the members of the college 
faculties were prepared to accept responsi- 
bility for teaching African art, African mu- 
sic, African dance, African history, or 
African ways of worshiping God or gods. 
There were plenty of people within easy 
reach of these institutions who were fully 
competent to introduce these important 
aspects of our culture, but none of them had 
the “paper” qualification demanded by offi- 
cial regulations to allow them to offer their 
services even on a part-time basis! 

Another professional hang-up that 
African educationists may have to contend 
with is the “inherited” belief that the “illiter- 
ate” African has nothing of value to offer. 
The colonial educationists, being ignorant of 
the “native” languages, could hardly be ex- 
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pected to know better. We do know, how- 
ever, that many of these so-called “illiterate” 
people actually represent mines of African 
wisdom. I know an old woman in South 
Uganda who knows the names and classes 
of nearly every plant and grass in the region 
and who is believed to be the private family 
medicine adviser to a number of the African 
medical doctors at the neighboring govern- 
ment hospitals. There are many other ex- 
perts in other fields. 

It is thus true that those who have had 
most of what Western education could give 
are least prepared to ofifer practical guidance 
in the revolution to Africanize education for 
the African child — and those who are best 
qualified to interpret African culture are not 
given the platform in our schools. One way 
of resolving this unfortunate situation is by 
modifying current red tape to enable educa- 
tional institutions to make full use of “com- 
munity” experience. Another important way 
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of tapping such “community” experience is 
in widespread and systematic recording of 
such human resources. The assistance of 
international educational organizations and/ 
or other agencies would be greatly welcomed 
in such a program. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized 
that the cry to revolutionize education does 
not imply that the African educationist has 
to adopt everything that is contained in the 
surviving African culture(s). Our turning 
to the cultures of our precolonial past, to the 
tribal and kinship social and economic 
sanctions that helped to maintain law and 
order, and to our “primitive” conceptions(s) 
of the physical and spiritual wo'Id(s) is not 
an end in itself. It is but a necessary means 
in the process of rediscovering our identity. 
It is a means in the process of making our 
educational aspirations more realistic and 
qualitatively meaningful. 
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